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Art. X.—Tuz Ea or Yupar-guyuira. By RAJARAM 
Ramentsana BuacwAr, Esq. 


[Read 26th January 1899.] 


Y udhi-ehthira is the hero of the great epic Mahé-Bharata, His era 
was counted from his coronstion. When was Yudhi-shthira crowned ? 
Of course there is a conflict of views, There are three views—the 
astronomical, the popular and the solstitial. 


1.—The Astronomical View. 


For the astronomical view we are indebted in the first place to 
Kalhana,! who wrote his Rája-Tarangint in the year 1070 of the Cáshm1- 
rmn era. Kalhana citing the distich NMUN AHR N: uaarecaca 
tare (‘and the era of that king lasted for 2526 years’) from the 
Brihat-Sanhita of Varáha-mihira adds 2526 to 1070, Kalhana thus 
places the coronation year of Yudhi-shthira 3596 years anterior to the 
date of his Rija-Tarangint. The Cüshinirian era coinciding with the 
ShilivAhana era of the Maráthás, 78 will have to be deducted from 
2526 to determine the coronation year of Yudhi-shthira. The era of 
Yudhi-shthira will thus be found to have commenced 2448 years before 
Christ. : 

The line NN, though found in the great work of Variha-mihira, 
is not his own, but he? acknowledges to have borrowed it from V riddha- 
Garga, who thus appears to be the earliest authority for the era. 
Dr. Kern in his excellent preface? to Brihat-Sanhita, pute down 
505 A. C. as the date of Varaha-mibirs. The line yt can 
thus b» traced up from the middle of the 12th to the beginning of the 
6th Christian century. When did Vriddha-Garga, from whose work 
Varüha-mihira borrows the line, live? It is evident from the wording 
of the line, that V riddha-Garga must have written his work at a time 
when the era of Yudhi-shthira was no longer in use. The era of 
Yudhi-shthira having ceased in or about 78 A. C., Vriddha-Garga may 
safely be placed at the close of the first Christian century or there- 
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abont. He cannot certainly be supposed to have written his work 
before 78 A.C., the year when the era of Yudhi-shthirn is said to have 
ceased, 

Though the olose of the era of Yudhi-shthira will thus be found to 
be a thing not to be relegated to the domain of fiction, the same can- 
not be said of its commencement. The basis of the era is apparently 
astromonical r aNg Fra: vale würd ff Nor is the 
distich preceding ; while the distich following is 
wa 3r N quie. The preceding distich declares that while 
kiog Yudhi-shthira was ruling the earth, the (seven) sages, (the con- 
stellation of Ursa Major) were in Magha (the 10th lunar mansion 
corresponding to the first part Leonis) ; while the distich, which 
follows, discloses the belief, which the astronomers of those days 
entertained that the seven sages remained for full 100 years in conjune- 
tion with each lunar marsion. This belief of the seven sages remain- 
ing in conjunction with each lunar mansion, after the fashion of the 
planete, for one hundred years, the modern astronomer will pronounce 
to be a fiction pure and simple. Nevertheless the belief was general 
in those times that the seven sages also moved in the vast space just 
like Jupiter, Saturn, and other planets, and that their one revolution 
was completed in 27 centuries or 2700 years. Beyond this belief in the 
revolution of the seven sages, there are no data for ascertaining the 
exact commencement of the era of Yodhi-shthira. “The reven sages 
were in conjunction with the first Leonis during the rule of Yudbi- 
shthira, and the conjunction of the seven sages with each lunar man- 
sion lasts for one hundred years"—is the only ray of light, howso- 
ever feeble or dim, the surrounding darkness being otherwise deep 
and impenetrable. Curiously enouch Vriddhe-Garęa does not disclose 
the position of the seven sages in the year, when the era of Yudhi- 
ghthira, according to him, ceased. Even as regards the commencement 
of the era, tbe information is not quite satisfactory, Vriddha-Garga 
having failed to put down the precise year. Theonly satisfactory and 
valuable information one gets from Vriddha-Garga is the time of the 
duration of tbe era. This information supplied by Vriddha-Garga taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the Cáshmirian era of Kalhana concided 
with the Shalivabonaera of the Maráthís, enables us to fix conclusively 
the date of the history, or rather the story, of the civil war between the 
Kauravás and the Pándavas. The astronomical view of the era of 
Yudhi-shthira will carry up the Kauravas and the Pandavas to the 25th 
century before Christ, but not higher. Among the Brahminical data 
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for fixing the date of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, these seem 
to be the oldest and the most authentic, No other data older or more 
authentic are to be fouud in the whole range of Sanskrit literature. 
Relying on these data, Kalhana holds that the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas lived after 653 years“ of the age of Kali bad passed. 


2—The Popular View. 


According to the popular view, the commencement of the era of 
Yudhi-shthira coincides with the commencement of the age of Kali; in 
fact, the age of Kali commenced with the coronation of Yudhi-shthira. 
The era of Yudhi-shthira is thus carried up higher by 653 years 
The duration of the era, according to the popular view, ought thus to 
be 653+ 2526 3179 years, But of these 3179 years, 135 years are 
assigned to the era of Vikrama and the duration of the era of Yudhi- 
shtbira is thus reduced to 3044 years. 

The popular view is based on the native annual almanacks. 

The Vaielinavas seem to have been responsiule for this carrying up 
of the era of Yudhi-shithira by 643 vears, thereby making it coincide 
with the commencement of the age of Kali. The view of the Vaishgavas 
as set forth io the Vishnu Purina and the Bhagavata Purina, is that 
“as long’ as Krishna lived, Kali dared not touch this sub-lunary world, 
but the moment he departed, Kali assumed his impious rule." Krishna 
having come to be regarded as Visbnu, the beneficent divinity of the 
Hindu Trinity incarnate in entirety, some of the Vaishnavas were 
naturally shocked to acknowledge that he lived and breathed his last, 
or rather ascended to his heaven, in this age of impiety ; and piously 
carrying up the era of Yudhi-shthira by 653 years, they made it 
coincide with the age of Kali. Though Vishnu-Puráüna is now-a-days 
very seldom read, Bbágavata Purána is very popular throughout the 
length and breadth of India; and its chronology, though faulty from 
a critical standpoint, is taken to be quite unexceptional by the 
orthodox Brüáhmana of to-day. The ante-dating of the era of 
Yudhi-shthira ia native almanacks thus appears to be the result of the 
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popularity acquired by Bhágavata Purina, which is every inch a 
Purána of the Vaishnavas. 

The era of Vikrama, which comes in the popular view, is quite 
distinct from the era of Vikrama current in the valley of Cáchn.ira. 
There is a diffrence of 135 y ears between the two eras. The era in 
Cashmira was the era of a Vikrema, whose real? name, according to 
Kalhana, was Harsha, The other, which is popularly known as 
Samvat, commenced 135 years earlier. There is a tradition current in 
Mahá-ráshtra that the founder of the Vikrama era and the founder of 
the Shálivühana era were contemporaries. A battle was ſonght bete een 
the two kings or emperors, somewhere on the river Narmada, ia 
which the Maráthás having annihilated his forces, the Lord of Ujjsyint 
had to beat a retreat, This Vikrama must be the Barche Vik rama, 
who, according to  Rája-Tarangini, subjugated Cihmira and, 
among the spoils, carried to his capital even the throne? of the Cashmt- 
rian kings. The Maratha tradition appears thus to have had a histori- 
cal foundation. The only point the reader's attention onght to be 
specially drawn to, is that the Vikrama of the Marütl & tradition must 
be the Harsha Vikrama of Cashmirian fame and not the Samvat 
Vikrama, whose conquests could not be so extensive, 

Let us now proceed to the solstitial view. 


8.— The Solstitial View. 


There are two solstices, twoeqninoxes. The twoequinoxes, the vernal 
and the autumnal, were hardly known in India in the earliest times. 
The same cannot be said of the two solstices, the winter and the sum- 
mer. The six months following the shortest day and ending with the 
longest are even now known as the six months of Udagayana, popularly 
Uttarüyana, meaning going towards the north” (of the sun). The 
old Hindu called the six months the months of light," being 
the “ months of growing days. The other half of the year was called 
Dakshiná-yana, meaning going towards the south” (of the sun). 
These six months to the old Hindu were the months of darkness," 
being “ months of growing nights." In the astronomical appendix of 
the Vedas, the months in which the two solstices fel! are held to be 
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always the same, the winter solstice in the first? year of the cycle of five 
years called Yuga invariably falling on the first day of the lunar Mágha 
(February and March), the sua being at that time in conjunction 
with the constellation of Shravishthá or Dhanishthá. In the second, 
third, fourth and fifth years of the cycle? the days were respectively 
13th (white fortnight), 10th (dark fortnight), 7th (white fortnight) 
and 4th (dark fortnight) of the same month of Mágha for the winter 
solstice. In the sixth year, that is, the first year of the new oycle, the 
winter solstice again fell on the first day of the white fortnight of Magha. 
The summer solstice fell on the 7th day (white fortnight) of the lunar 
month of Shrávana in the first year, on the 4th day (dark fortnight) in 
the 2nd, on the first day (white fortnight) in the 3rd, on the 13th day 
(white fortnight) on the 4th, and on the 10th day (dark fortnight) in 
the 5th year of the cycle. In the 6th year, it ayain fell on the 7th 
(white fortnight) of the same lunar month of Sbrävaga. The two 
solstices, according to the author, thus invariably fell in the two 
lunar months of Mägba and Shravana. 

Modern astronomical observations having established that the 
equinoxes recede 1 degree in 72 years, and that, the equinoxes receding, 
the solstices also recede, the date of the observation of the falling of the 
winter solstice on the Ist of the lunar Magha, the sun being in con- 
junction with Dhanishthá, can be pretty accurately determined. The 
winter solstice being found to have receded about 41:5 degrees, as it 
now falls somewhere in tbe lunar Marga-shirsha, 41°5 x 72 would give 
the approximate number of years passed from the fixing of the date 
of its falling somewhere inthe lunar Magha, Rough calculations thus 
point out that the observation noted down in the astronomical appendix 
of the Vedas must have been made about B. C. 1091 (2988-1897). 
Armed with this astronomical datum, one can easily proceed to fix the 
date of the war between the Kauravas and the Pandavas, 

Bhishma, the renowned Mahabharata warrior, is reputed to have 
breathed his last on the 8th day of the white! fortnight of the lunar 
Magha, the sun having commenced its career towards the north some 
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hours earlier, This year, then, must have been the fourth of the cycle of 
five years, since it is in the fourth year that the winter solstice is said 
to fall on the seventh day of the white fortnight of the lunar Mághs. 
The story of the death of Bhishma on the 8th day of the lunar Mágha, 
after the winter solstice had set in on the 7th, is either a fact ora 
fiction. If it be taken as a fact, the testimony of Vyiddha-Garga, in 
regard to the era of Yudbi-shthira having lasted for 2526 years, loses 
its value. A better alternative perhaps is that the episode be taken as 
a fiction interpolated by the Brühmanss to uphold the Vedic tradition 
as told in the Chhándogya-Upanishad and also in Bhagavad-Gita, 
* Those who die after the winter solstice has set in directly go to the 
heaven of Brahman and are not born again"—is the view!! of the 
Chhándogya-Upanishad. The original Mahábhárata eontaining!? only 
24,000 verses was hardly one-fifth of the voluminous epic of to-day 
which, according to popular belief, has 125,000 stanzas. The Pandavas 
do not seem to have come within the pale of the Brahminieal civiliza- 
tion. A critical student cannot help bearing in mind that the five 
brothers married one wife, and that Bhima had taken the vow of 
drinking the blood of the enemy most obnoxious to him, The original 
story was evidently a non-Bráhminical one, but being once recited 
before Shaunaka and his Vedic associates, it spread among the 
Brahmanas. In the Book of Genealogy and in the Book of the Forest, 
the hand of the Brahmana-priest is distinctly visible. In the Book of 
Peace, which is the most voluminous of the eighteen books, the influ- 
ence of Buddhism and Jainism also can be very easily detected. In 
the Book of Admonitions also the antiquity of a good many chapters 
is exceedingly doubtful. lfthis general analysis of the. great epic poem 
be correct, there is room for believing that the placing of the death of 
Bhishma after the winter solstice had set in is a later addition made 
by the Bráhmanss in the interest of the Vedio religion or rather the 
tradition of the Oupanishada School. 
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Amr. XI.— The Cities of Irán as described in the old Palahavi 
treatise of Shatrüiha-i-Irán. By Jivanst Jamenenst Mopr, 
Esa., B.A. 


[Read 26th January 1899.] 


“ Shatrbibá-l-Iráo," or“ The Cities of Iran,” is the na me of an old 
Pahalavi treatise lately published for the first time, with some other 
Pahalavi treatises by the late lamented Dastur Dr. Jamaspji 
Minocheherji The book purports to give the names of the founders 
of some of the known cities of Western and Central Asia that 
had, at one time or another, passed into the hands of the ancient 
Persians. It has not been hitherto translated in any language.“ 
The object of this paper is to identify these cities and give a few 
points of geographical and historical importance about them as 
presented by this treatise. 

This treatise seems to have been written a long time after the 
Mahomedan conquest of Persia. In the Pahalavi Bundehesh,? the 


country of Syria is spoken of as Siristan ( Peon ) d. e., the 


country of Suria or Syria, just as Cabulistán is the eountry of Cabul. 
It is spoken of as the country from which the Frat or the Euphrates 
runs, Sha m is the name given to Syria hy Mahomedan writers. Accord- 
ing to Magoudi,? Syria was called Shim plè because it is situated 
on the left (chima/) of Kaabah and Yemen was so called because 
it is sitaated on the right (yemin) of Kaabah. The king of Yemen 
(Arabia Felix) is spoken of in the Pahalavi books as tazikdn mal-k* 


£c Pye or“ karin sháA 200 Pye, i.e, the king of the Arabs. But 


in this treatise these countries are known not by their old names of 
Büristán and “the country of the Tasiks," but by their later names 


1 The late lamented Dr. Darmesteter has translated two paaseges in his 
Textes Pehlvis relatifs au Judaisme.’ 

® Justi, p. 51, I. 13. 8. B. E. V., Ch. XX., 10 

3 B. de Meynard, Vol. IIL, p. 189. 

* Dinkard. Tehmuras's MB. extra leaves after p. 808. B. B. E., Vol. XXXVII» 
Bk. VIII. Ch. XIII. 9. Biná-i-Farvardin Yüm-i-Khurdád —Dastur Jamasp]i's 
Edition, p. 108, s. 14. 
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of Shim and Yemen. This fact then shews that it was wrilten after 
the time of Mahomed, when these new names came into use. In 
what is called the older or the grand Bundehesh, the name Sham does 
occur once (S. B. E., Vol, XLVII., p. 151), but the word seems to have 
been miswritten for Ami, which is found ia the later copies. That 
it is a mistake of the last revising editor appears from the fact that 
he says that the land of Surak was called Shim. Now the land of 
Surak, from which the river Arag is represented as flowing, is 
evidently the country of Sogdiana and not Syria. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that though there is a mistake in the identification, yet 
the name ‘Sham was known to the revising editor of the Bundehesh, 
But in that case we must remember that the revising editor seems to 
have done his work as late as the end of the ninth century.5 So it is 
possible that the Pahalevi writers began to use the name in the ninth 
century. That probably is the date of our treatise. 

Again, we find in no other Pahalavi works the name of Africa, 
which is here called Fariká. Many Persian writers even, when 
they spoke of Africa, spoke of it as the country of Magreb, or the 
West. Just, as at present, the European nstions speak of 
Turkey and the adjoining countries as the East, and of China 
aad Japan as the Further East, so the ancient Asiatic anthors spoke 
of Africa—of course by Africa they understood only Egypt aud 
the northern portion of Africa with which they had come into contact.— 
as Magreb, or the country of the West. The country of Egypt is 
spoken of in some Pahalavi books as Misr, but the term Africa. is 
not used at all. Therefore, the use of this name in our book also 
points to its later origin when the name Africa began to be used more 
commonly in Persia, after the time of the Mahomedan conquest, It 
is noteworthy that among the places mentioned in our books, the name 
of Egypt or Misr is conspicuous by its absence, though the country 
was at one time ruled over by the ancient Persians. So it appears 
that by the name Farika or Afrioa, which latterly became common in 
Persia, our author meant the country of Egypt. According to 
Magoudi, the country had derived ita name from one Afrike, son of 


Abrahah (^5)! c! sity?!) who had founded it. 

There is one other city, an allusion to which in the book pointe to 
the fact that the book could not have been written, or at least finished, 
earlier than the ninth century, or theend of the eighth century. It is 


* B. B. E., Vol. V., West. Bundehesh, Introduction, p. 43. 
21 
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the town of Bagdad. Its foundation is attributed to one Abou 
Jafar, who was also called Abou Davánik. This personage was the 
Khalif Abou Jaffer Mansour. who had, according to Ebn Haukal,* 
built the celebrated city since the introduction of Islâm. This is 
the only town in the liet of the cities of 1^is book, the foundation of 
which is attributed to a Mahomedan raler. Our book gives Abou 
Daväuik as the other name of this prince, and it is confirmed by 
Tabari, according to whom his whole name was Abou Djafar 
Mang ur Abou] Dawániq. Now this prince began to reign in 
Hijri 136 (A. D. 754), and built the town of Bagdad in Hijri 145 
(A. D. 763). This shows, then, that the book must have been 
written at the end of the eighth century or in the ninth century. 

. Altogether 111 cities are referred to in this treatise, Out of this 
number 52 are enumerated with the names of the founders of most 
of them. With few exceptions these cities are grouped in large 
divisions. The first three divisions are separated by the common use 
of the words In the direction of (pavan koste). 

The first group is that of the cities of Khoráeán, which ia 
considered to be a very large province. As Kinneir says: The vast 
province of Khorassan has for its boundaries the Oxus and country of 
Bulkh, to the N. E. and E., Cabul and Seistan to the S., and to the 
W. the province of Irák, Asterabad and Dahestan." The cities 
mentioned as those belonging to Kborassan are 17. They are the 
following :—Samarcand, a city in Balkb,? Khvarzem, Maruv-rud, 
Meruv (Merv), Harái (Herat), Pushen (Pusheng), Tis (Mashad), 
Nio-Shápuhar (Nishápur), Kain, Dahistéo, Komis, and five cities 
bearing the name of Khusrui. 

The second group is that of the cities in the direction of Khur- 
baran, i. e., Khávar (Pavan kost-i-Khurbarán). Khavar is the name 
of a district in Khorassán. But the very first name in this group, 
vis., Ctesiphon, shows that it is not the district of that name that is 
mentioned here. Here the word is used as a commom noun in the 
sense of the west.’ In this group of the Western cites we find the 
following 

Ctesiphon. 
Sasür (Sarsur). 
Hirleh (Hilleh). 

* Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 66. 

7 A Gcugrephical Memoir of the Persian Empire, by Kinneir, p. 169. 

8 The Pahalavi name can be taken as that of Bokbárá also. 
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Bawir (Babylon). 

Hairat or Hirat (Hira). 

Hamdan. 

One city in Máh in the direction of Nehávand and in the district 
of V ahrám-ávand. 

Twenty cities in the country of Pádashkvárgat (the mountain 
district on the south of the Caspian, including the provinces of 
Tabaristán, Mázandarán and Ghelán). 

Mosul. 

Nine cities in Jazeer¢h (Mesopotamia). 

Twenty-four cities in the land of Syria, Africa, Cufa, Mecca 
and Medineh. 

The third group of cities is that of Nimruz or Beistán. As Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid says, It is somewbat embarrassing at the present 
day to define the limits of the province of Sistän. We may suppose two 
territories, one compact and concentrated, which may be termed 
* Bistan Proper, the other detached and irregular which may be 
termed Outer Sistan.’ "9 

The following are the cities of Seistán -— 

Cavul (Cabul), Rávad (Rebat), Bost, Fariáv (Fariib), Zavulastán, 
and Zarang (Dooshak). 

The fourth group is that of the towns of Kirmán and Pars. It 
contains the following towns :— 

Kerman, Veh Artashir, Stákhar (Istakhar or Persepolis), 
Darabgird near Shiraz, Vish-Shápuhar, Artashir Gadman or 
FirouzAbad, Touj. 

The fifth group forms the towns of Khuszistán, which are the 
following :— 

Oharmazd-Artashir or Ahwaz, Ram Oharmasd, Shus, Shuster 
Vendu-i-Shápubar, Airán kird-Shápuhar, Nähar Tirak, 
Simlan, Kharáyast, Askar (Askar Moukarram), Veh (Hey), 
Gaé (Ispahän), Khajrán (Kazeroun), Adján, Kard. 

The sixth and the last group contains towns which cannot be 
ascribed to any one province. They belong to different provinces 
in different directions. They are the following: 

Ashkar (2nd), Ataropatakan (Ádarbaiján), Ninav (Nineveh), 
Ganjéh, Amui (Amul), Bagdad. 

* “ Journey from Bunder Abbas to Meshed by Bistan,” by Sir F. J. Goldamid, 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographioal Soaiety, Vol XXII., p. 88. 
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We will now speak of the cities in detail, 

Samarcand. — Our Pahalavi book attributes the foundation of 
Samarcand to Kaus of Kobád of the Kyánian dynasty of Pereia, and 
its completion to his son, Siávakhsh. Tabari says that Samarcand 
was founded in the reign of Kobád, but be attributes its foundation to 
one Samar, a general of Tobbá Abou Karib, a king of Yemen.!? 
Macoudi also attributes its foundation to Samar.!! Tabari, later on, 
says that Alexander the Great founded it. When Oriental writers 
speak of the foundation of a city, we must not always understand by 
that term its original foundation, but its being rebuilt or decorated 
or enlarged. Edrisi says this more clearly. ‘‘Samarcande doit sa 
fondation au Toba-el-Akbar!? (roi de l'Arabie Heureuse), et ses 
progrès à Dhoul-Carnein (Alexandre le Grand).!5 

The Sháh-námeh throws no further light on the question of che 
foundation of Samarcand. What we learn from this book is merely 
this, that at one time it belonged to the Persians, thai latterly Afrasiab, 
the Turânian, had taken it away from their har ds and that, in accord- 
ance with one of the terms of peace made with Sidvakhsh, the son of 
Kaus, it went back into the hands of the Persians 4 It appears then 
that Kaus must have begun building it, when it was captared by 
Afräsiäb and that Siávakhsh finished it on regaining it according to 
the terms of peace. Though Tabari, Macoudi, Edrisi, and Firdousi do 
not directly support our Pahalavi book in its statement that Kéus 
founded it, other Oriental writers do. ‘Samarkand remonte à la plus 
haute antiquité. Les annales de Orient musulman en rapportent la 
fondatien sous le nom de Sogdo (d'ou Sogdiane) à l'époque heroique 
de l'histoire persane, en l'attribuant au Kéianide Kei Kaous fils de 
Kéikobad.’16 

There is one statement about Samarcand in this new treatise which 
throws some light upon the locality of one of the two celebrated 
libraries of ancient Persia. 

We find what Dr. West calls “ The Traditional History of the 

11 Macoudi par Barbier de Meynard I., p. 382. 

1? He is the same as the Tobbà Abou Karib, of Tabari, the master of Samar. 

18 Géopraphie d’Edrisi, par Jaubert, II., p. 198. 

1* Mohl. II., p. 272,11. 983-24. The ruins of Afrásiáb are still pointed out 


to travellers at Samarcand. (Through the Heart of Asia. by Bonvalot, Vol. 
II., pp. 7, 80.) N 


?* Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle. 
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Zoroastrian Scriptures” in several Pahalavi books.!¢ According 
to that history, when Zoroaster revealed his new religion Kai Vish- 
tásp, the then ruler of Persia, asked him to write down the scrip- 
tures. The king ordered that the original be kept in the treasury 
of Shapigán or Shaspigin and that an authentic copy be deposited 
in Dazhu-i-Napisht, i. e., the castle of written documents. Thus two 
great libraries wero established, the one of Shapigán and the other of 
Dazbu i-Napisht. On the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great, 
who, on account of the devastations that he committed, is termed “ the 
evil destined villain" (maré dush-gadman) and the cursed 
(gazashté) Alexiedar,” the latter was destroyed by fire by his troops. 

The books in the library attached to the treasury of Shapigán 
fell into the hands of the Arumans, i. e., the Greeks of those provinces 
which latterly formed a part of the Eastern Empire of the Romans, 
and they were translated into Greek. Our Pabalavi book also 
refers to this traditional history ina few words. It says that the 
foundation of the city of Samarcand which is situated in the province 
of Khorasan (or the Eastern districts) was laid by king Káus of 
Kobád and that the city was completed by his son Siávakhsh. 
Kaikhosru, the son of Siávakhsh, was born there and he had built 
therein a glorious fire temple. The book then proceeds to say: 

“ In the end, Zoroaster brought the religion and by the order of king 
Vishtásp wrote 1,200 ‘pargards’ (chapters) of religious writings on 
golden tablets and deposited them in the treasury of that fire-temple, 
At last the accursed Sikandar (Alexander) burnt and threw into the 
river the (collection of the) religious writings (Dinkard) of seven 
kings." 

This passage not only repeats what is already said in the above 
named Pahalavi works about the early part of the traditional history 
of the Zoroastrian scriptures but says something more. It says that 
the writings burnt by Alexander were not only those of Zoroaster 
alone but also the religious literature collected by seven kings,!7 


16 Dinkard Bk. III. Haug's Introduction to the Zend Pahlavi Glossary of 
Dastur Dr. Hosbangji, pp. xxxi.-xxxviil. Wests Dinkard, S. B. E. Vol. 
xxxvii, pp. XXr.-xxxl. pp. 412-413.  Ardai Viráf Nameh, chap. I., 1-15 
Tansar's letter to the King of Tabaristan. Journal Asiatique, Tome III. (1894). 

17 Though the number of kings mentioned here is seven we find later on 
that the names of eight kings are enumerated. They are Jam (Jamshed), 
Azidsháka (Zoh4k), Faridan, Minocheher, K&us, Kat Khoshru, Lohrásp and 
Vishtásp. The reason why, though eight kings are enumerated, the religious 
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Now where were the two libraries of Zoroastrian books situated ? 
The one of the Dazhu-i-Napisht which was burnt by Alexander was 
situated, according to the Dinkard, in the country of Irán (Atrdn 
Shatra. The Zend Pahlavi Glossary, XXXII). It appears from 
the Ardái Virát Nameh (ch. I. 4) that the city of Irán in which it 
was situsted was Stakhar-i-Pápakün, i. e., Istakhar or Persepolis of 
Ardesir Bábegán (Artaxerxes I.) As to the second library, vis., that 
of Bhaspigán, its situation has not been as yet settled. Dr. Haug 
thought that Shespigán was, perhaps, the name of the fort at 
Pasargade where Cyrus was buried." But our book seems to settle 
the question and says that the other library was at Samarcand. 1t 
was attached to the great fire-tempie of that city founded originally by 
king Kaikhosru. Samarcand, though now and then under the terri- 
tories belonging to Irán, was not, strictly speaking, a city of Irán 
(Irán Shatra) as Istakhar was. It was now and then a Turánian 
oity. Hence it is that the library of Dazhu-i-Napisht is specially 
spoken of as situated in the city of Irán, as distinguished from the 
library of Shaspigán, situated in Samarcand which was more a 
Turanian city than an Iranian one. 

But there is one difficulty presented by our text which would 
prevent us from settling the question that the Shaspigán Library 
was situated in Samarcand. It is this that our text says of the 
Bamarcand library also, that it was burnt by Alexander, and not only 
that but that its contents were thrown into the river. Asa matter 
of fact, we know that the Shaspigün library was not immediately 
burnt by Alexander but that most of its books were translated by 
the Greeks into their own language, and that it was some of these 
translations that Tansar or Taósar made use of in reviving the 


writings (Dinkard) of only seven kings are said to have been collected, is 
that the King Asidah4k or Zobák is not taken into consideration. The names 
of the prominent kings of Irán, commencing from Jamshed, are mentioned 
one by one, and Aridabák's name is also mentioned as that of a prominent 
king, but he was an irreligious monarch and so as such could not have written 
or collected any religious works, The fact that Azidah4k is not considered by 
the author to have been a monarch who contributed anything to the collection 
of religious writings in the library attached to the fire-temple in Samaroand 
is clear from the fact that while we find in the text the words zal - i (that 
of, i. e., the Rudd or sovereignty of) repeated before all the monarohs we do 
not find them repeated before the name of Avidah?ka. 
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ancient literature of Irán in the reign of Ardeshir Bábegán.* I 
think that the writer of our Pahalavi treatise has committed a 
mistake in saying that the library of Samarcand was burnt by 
Alesander, and the mistake seems to me to have arisen from the fact 
of mistaking one place for another, their names being identical. 
We have seen that the library burnt was that of Dashu-i-Napisht 
situated in Ietakhar. Now, it appears from Ebn Haukal's Oriental 
Geography!? that there is near Samarcand also a district of the 
name of Istakbar and that there is also a river of thst name 
passing from the district. This identity of the names of two 
places seems to have led the author of the Pabalevi treatise into 
the mistake of saying that the library of Samarcand was burnt by 
Alexander, and not only that, but that its contents were thrown into 
the river. The statement in the older books of Dinkard and Viráf- 
Nameh that the library (of Dazhu-i-Napisht) at Istakhar was burnt 
by Alexander, seems to have led the author to the mistake of taking 
one Istakhar for another, the Istakhar of Pars for the Istakbar of 
Samarcand. Thus then our treatise seems to settle the question of 
the locality of the library of Shaspigan, the second library of Irán. 


Balkh or BokharB.— The second city of Khorasan referred to 
in our treatise is Bakhar-i-Namtk (41 Jayy). It is the beautiful 
Bákhdhi ( Bákhdhim Srirám) of the Vendidüd spoken of as Bakhar-i- 
Nyók (4f Jays) in the Pahalavi translation. This Bákhar or Bakhal. 


of the Pahalavi Vendidád is identified by some with Balkh and by others 
with Bobkárá. One manuscript of the Pahalevi Vendidád in my 
possession identifies the Bákhdbi of the Avesta with both Balkh and 


Bokhat (af? 2Jayy U Balkh Bokbár& nyok). Now if we take 
this city to be Balkb, Macoudi speaks of it as T e i. e., the 
beautiful Balkh?9 which epithet corresponds to the Srirám (oabus 
i. e., beautiful) of the Avesta. 


Coming to the name of its founder we fnd that our book attributes 
the foundation of a place called Novázak in this city to Asfandiár the 


18 Vide my paper on “ The Antiquity of the Avesta,” in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., No. 52. 

19 Bir Wm, Ousley's Translation, pp. 255-54. 

20 Macondi par B. de Meynard II., p. 121. 
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son of King Gushtásp. No other Oriental work connects the name of 
Asfandiár with Balkh. Magondi, Yakout*! and Mirkbond?? attribute 
the foundation of Balkh to Lohrásp, the grandfather of Asfandiár. 
Lohrásp was therefore called Balkhi by some. According to the 
same historians, some attribute it to Kayomars, some to Kaus and 
some to Alexander the Great. According to Kinneir some oriental 
writers attribute it to Taimuras.* 

According to Tabari“ Lohrásp built a residence there which he 
called Hasná (ima). This is the Al Hasna ( Gra! 1) of Magoudi 
above referred to. Cazvini attributes its foundation to Kaiomare.*5 

Asfandiár is called Nizehvar (i. e., a good lancer) in the Afrins. 


(1e r- e- ur ev J. Her. 3). Our work explains why this epithet 


was applied to him. It says, that he pointed his lance to king Arjásp 
and his accomplices (Yasht, IX. 30, 31), saying that if they would 
not respect the new religion of Zoroaster, he would punish them with 
his lance. 

Kharzem.—The foundation of Khárzem is attributed to the Resh 
of the Yahoudgán, :. e., to the chief of the Jews. The Pahalavi word 


401% is the Hebrew ty Arabic 92) i. e., the chief. We find this 


word in many Hebrew words denoting the titles of Jewish chiefs, e. g., 
Resh Metibta, i. e., the chief of the Session, Resh Kalla (Professor), 
Resh Galutha, i. e., the chief of the Exiles.?7 At times it was also 
used with the proper names of Jewish dignitaries. For example 
Simeon Ben Lakish, a Jewish dignitary, was known ae Resh Lakish. 
Of all these Reshes or chiefs, the rank of Resh Galutha NN WNT 
1. e., the Exilarch, or the chief of the Exiles, was considered to 
be the highest. According to Albiruni, “ the head of the exiles 
who had been banished from their home in Jerusalem, is the master 
of every Jew in the world; the ruler whom they obey in all countries, 


3! Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, p. 112, 
33 Bhea's Mirkhond, p. 58. Bombay Edition, p. 150. 
vun BaF Uo val d Ly eo S ST p U del 5! 5,5 

55 Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 187. The Novázak referred to here, may 
be the Nuwászi (Fire-temple) of the coins. (Numismatic Illustrations of the 
Sussamans, by E. Thomas, p. 17). 

3* Tabari, par Zotenberg I., p. 491. ** Ousley's Travels II., p. 372. 

35 The correct form is x54. vide section 47 of the book, 


*7 History of the Jews, by Graetz, Vol, If., p. 654. 
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whose order is carried out in most circumstances.” . . . . “He 
must of necessity be one of the descendants of David; an offspring 
of another family would not be fit for this purpose.“? In another 
part of our book the chief (Resh Galutha) is called Yahoudgan 
Shah, i. e., the King of the Jews, because in the court of some of 
the Bassanian kings of Persia he enjoyed royal honours. Some 
ot these chiefs were the favourites of Persian kings and had founded 
separate colonies of their co-religionsts in Persia. When our text 
speaks of the foundation of Khvirzem by the Chief of the Jews, we 
must understand by it, the foundation of a Jewish Colony there, 
because we know from the Avesta? that the town existed loug 
before the Sassanian times. 

Three other Jewish colonies are referred to in this treatise, as 
founded by the Jews, or more particularly by Shishin-dókht, the 
daughter of one Resh Galutha, the king of the Jews, and the wife of 
Yezdagard of Shápuhar, f. e., Yezdagard I., the son of Shápur III. 

According to Firdousi, Yezdagard I. was the son of Shápur III. 
Tabari says that he was the con of Beharám IV., but adds that some 
consider him to be the son of Shápur and the brother of Beharäm. 30 
Macoudi calls him to be the son of Sbápurj?! but on the authority 
of another writer says later on, that he was the son of Beharäm. 32 
Mirkhond says that, according to some, he was the son of Beharüm, 
and according to others the brother of Beharüm.9? Malcolm says, 
on the authority of several historians, that according to some 
Yezdagard was the brother of Beharim, and according to others the 
son, Rawlinson calls him the son of Beharim. He takes some 
Greek writers to be his authorities.4 Our Pahalavi treatise settles 
this question by saying, that Yezdagard was the son of Shüpur. 


Now this Yezdagard is called daf» 905 (Arabie 5 stinking). 
Most of the or:ental historians call him a wicked king.  Firdousi 
calls him Yezdagatd-i-Bazéhgar "v Bye f i), i. e, the wicked 
Yezdagard, As an instance of his wickedness, Firdousi gives the 
case of his son Bekeriim Gour's imprisonment. He was sent to pri- 


23 The Chronology of Ancient Nations, by Albiruni. Translate by Dr. 
Bachau, pp. 19, 68. 29 Yast IX., 14. 39 Tabari, vol. IL, page 103. 

51 Magoudi, vol. II., page 100. 32 10d, vol. II., page 238. 

35 a3I piss “ss 50 U wis ( ne l) 39235) "E (Srirkhond, 
Bombay edition, page 221. Mémoires sur la Perse S- de- Srl; x. page 221.) 

34 The Seventh Oriental Monarchy, Page 762. 


a 
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gon for nodding in the court while standing in his presence. At the 
very time of his accession to the throne he had given to his courtiers 
a cause to be displeased with him. Macoudi calls him Al Athim 
(e$ JI), i. e., the sinner. In some oriental works he is spoken of 
as Pêjehkiar which is evidently the corruption of Bazehgar 
(56834) of Firdousi. Mirkhond calls him Faru Bandehgarse 
Gf so , 9) wherein the word ( fai) is evidently the corruption 
of (1). According to Tabari some called him (331) and 
others Al Kbasban ( (524 J !) , f. e., the wicked (Arabic (9 && hard, 
rude). According to all these Oriental writers, Yezdagard was called 
wicked for his personal wicked characteristics. But we learn from 
Greek and Roman writers that there was another reason why he was 
hated by his own countrymen. According to Procopius, Agathias 
and Theophanes, Arcadius, the Roman Emperor, had by his testa- 
ment appointed Yezdagard the guardian of his young son, Theodosius 
the Younger" According to Cedranus, Yezdagard was given a legacy 
of 1,000 pounds of gold in return of this duty entrusted to him. This 
ciroumstance, they say, made him inclined a little towards the Chris- 
tians. Again, Antiochus, his great favourite, whom he had sent to 
the court of Rome to help and advise young Theodosius, had, by his 
frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the miud of the 
Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so that according 
to some Roman writers he began peraecuting the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of 
Antiochus had greatly led to the increase of Christian population in 
Persia. According to Theophanes, Yezdagard himself had shown a 
little inclination to turn a Christian. Bishop Marutha, of Mesopota- 
mia, and Bishop Abdais, of Ctesiphon, had great influence over him. 
Prof, Darmesteter, while referring to these passages in our treatise 
in his interesting article on this subject, says, on the authority of 
previous writers, that it was this monarch who had allowed the first 
Christian synod to be held in Persia in the town of Seleusia under 
the leadership of the Bishop of Byzantium. Again, he had per- 
mitted the erection of a Church at Ctesiphon. He employed 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service. It is said that Bishop 

55 §-de-Sacy. Mémoires sur la Perse, page 321, 

*5 Bombay edition, page 227. 

87 Rawlinson's Beventb Oriental Monarchy, page 272. 


35 Textes Pehlvis Relatifs au Judaisme, Revue des Etudes Juives, X., 
vol. XVIII., page 44. 
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Marutha gained over the good will of the Persian monarch by once 
curing by his prayers, the headache from which the king was 
suffering, and which the Persian Mobeds and physicians could not 
eure, Again, they say, this very Bishop Maratha and Bishop 
Abdaas once; by their prayers and fasts chased a demon which had 
possessed the body of the son of the king.“ All these statements, 
however exaggerated, show that Yezdagard was at first a little 
inclined towards Christianity. Latterly he had turned round a little. 
According to Theophanes and Theodaret, Bishop Abdaäs, once 
depending too much upon his influence with the king, set fire to the 
great Fire-temple of Ctesiphon. Yezdagard asked him to rebuild it 
at once. Abdais refused to do so. This exasperated the Persian 
king, and he ordered a general persecution of the Christians. Thus 
it was the favour that he had shown to a foreign religion and his 
inconsistent and wicked conduct that had made him unpopular with 
his people, and gained for him the epithet of dafr referred to in 
our treatise and the epithets of Al Athim, Al Khashan, Bazehger, etc., 
referred to in other oriental works. He met with an accidental 
death, being kicked by a ferocious horse who appeared to be alto- 
gether quiet when he went before him to ride. Most of the oriental 
writers speak of this kind of death, as a punishment from God for 
his wicked conduct, 

Now our Pahalavi treatise goes one atep further, and points out that 
Yezdagard was not only favourably inclined towards the Christians 
but also towards the Jews. We learn from other sources that on great 
occasions he specially invited to his court the religious chiefs of the 
Jews. Huna, the son of Nathan, who was a Jewish prince, was a 
special favourite of Yezdagard. We read the following on this point 
in the history of the Jews:—* He (Yezdagard) was exceedingly 
well affected towards the Jews, and at the same time favourably 
disposed towards the Christians. On the days of homage there 
were present at his court the three representatives of the Babylonian 
Jews: Ashi, of Sora; Mar-Zutra, of Pumbeditha; and Amemar, of 
Nahardea. Hauna bar Nathan, who, if he was no Prince of the 
Captivity, must nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influ- 
ence, held frequent intercourse with Jezdijird's court. ' Such a mark 
of attention on the partof a Persian king . . . . . may be 
regarded as a proof of high favour." (History of the Jews by 


Graetz, vol. II., page, 617). 
39 ibid, page 45. 
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Now there was one special reason why Yezdagard was exceed- 
ingly well affected towards the Jews. We learn for the first time 
from our Pahalavi treatise that Yezdagard was married to a Jewish 
princess. No other works, oriental or occidental, refer to this point. 
Shishin Dékht is the name of this Jewish princess. She was the 
daughter of the Resh Galutha, 1. ., the Jewish Exilarch, who is 
spoken of here as the Yahoudgán Shah, i. e., the King of the Jews. 
She seems to have played, if not the same, as Darmesteter says, 
at least a similar part, as that played by queen Esther of the Old 
Testament. It appears that not only Jewish princesses but other 
Jewish ladies had begun influencing the Persians in one way or 
another. It is for this reason that we find that the Dinkard 
deprecates marriages with Jewish women.“ As to the question who 
this particular Rish Galutak, whose daughter, Shishin Dókht, Yezda- 
gard hed married, was, the above passage of the history of the Jews 
seems to show that it was Huna, the son of Nathan, who had con- 
siderable influence with Yezdagard, 

According to our treatise it was this Jewish queen of Yezdagard 
who had founded in Persia, Shus and Shuster, the well-known towns 
of Khuzistán. Not only that, but it was at her special desire that a 
Jewish colony was founded in Gaé (Ispabán). We will first speak of 
the towns of Shus and Shuster said to have been founded by her. 

According to Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the ancient times there 
were two cities of the name of Susan or Susa, the more ancient the 
Shusan of Scripture being situated on the Karun or Euleus, and the 
other, the Susa of the Greeks, being situated near the Cherkheh or 
Choaspes. The Shus of our treatise seems to be the first of these 
two. Tradition and some oriental authors‘! attribute to this town of 
Shus (Susa) the tomb of the Ilebrew prophet Daniel. So it is likely 
that the Jewish queen of the Persian king took advantage of her 
influence over her royal husband and rebuilt or enlarged or improved 
the town with which the name of a prophet of her religion was 
connected. According to Tabari‘? it is a very ancient town and said 
to have been originally founded by Shapur II. 

Shuster, the other city, whose foundation or rather enlargement 
also is attributed to the queen Shishin-dókht, is situated on the river 


40 Dastur Peshotan's Dinkard, vol. II., page 90. 
4 Ebn Haukal, Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 76. 
s Zotcuburg II., p. 95. 
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Karan at the distance of about 32 miles from Susa. Tabari*? and other 
nuthors^ attribute itsoriginal foundation to Shapur I., who, they say, 
had ordered Emperor Valerian, whom be had defeated and taken 
prisoner, to send Roman engineers to build this and other cities. 
Firdousi*® also refers to this fact and says, especially of the waterworks 
of this town, that they were built by Beranous, a Roman engineer, at 
the orders of Shapur I. 

The similarity of the names (Shus and Shuster) of these towns 
with that of their founder Shishin-dókht is striking. The original 
name of this queen may be Shushan, which is a common Hebrew 
name of Jewish women and Shishin may be a corrupted form. The 
Hebrew name Shusan seems to be the same as Arabic (je s susan 
meaning a “lily,” The word dokh! is the contracted form of 
dókhtar pis 3 i. e, daughter. It is used in the sense of “a maiden, girl 
or princess and is added to the names of several Persian queens, e. g., 
Purán-dókht and Azermidókht. 

As to the town of Gaé wherein Shishin-dókht had founded a colony 
ofthe Jews, the name Gaé is another form of Jaé or Djey, which 
was the ancient name of Ispuhán. A part of Ispahin, now in 
ruins, is still known by the name of Djey. It was also known as 
Yahoudeh, i. e., the quarters of the Yahoudis or Jews, ‘‘ Ispahan 
était anciennement la ville connu sous le nom de Djey. Elle se nom- 
mait, premitivement Djey, puis Ynhoudieh."47 Our text attributes its 
original foundation to Alexander. ““ 


*3 II., p. 79. ** Malcolm's History of Persia, I., p. 542, 

es Mohl. V., p. 392. 

% Diotionnaire de la Geographie, eto., par. B. de Mcynard, p. 45. 

47 Ibid, p. 4l. 

+8 The late Prof. Darmesteter had a copy of the old text (MK) supplied to 
him, wherein, a part being eaten away by worms, two letters are wanting. 
The words in the old text, as given by Darmesteter in his Textes Pchlvis 
rolatifs au Judaisme (Revue des Études Juives, p. 41) is . Shatrostän- i- Gai 
gujastak Alaksandaro pilp. . . . kart.“ Darmesteter in his translation takes 
the missing letters to be 46, reads the word pilpáé and tranalates the sentence 
thus La ville de Gai fut foulée nux pieds des éléphants, par le maudit Alexan- 
dre." But it appears from the Teheran manuscript JJ. copied from the orignal 


when it was ina good condition, that the word was philphous (ies. e). 


Now Firdousi gives philkous "m as the name of Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great (Mohl. v., P. 57). Tu Persian the word philkous "3n" 
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Some Persian writers carry the foundation of Ispshán to & period 
earlier than that of Alexander. According to our text the Jewish 
queen of Yozdagard had founded a Jewish colony at Ispahán, but 
according to other authors the Jews lived there long before this 
time. It is possible that this Jewish queen rebuilt their quarters or 
their part of the town. According to Yakout4? it was Bakht-en-Nasr 
(Nebuchadnezzer) who, after taking Jerusalem, brought the Jews as 
prisoners to Ispahin, where they built quarters of their own and 
called them Yahoudieh.© Their population there, latterly increased to 
such an ertent that, according to Mansour ben Badan, there was 
hardly a family in Ispahan which could not trace its descent from a 
Jewish ancestor. Ebn Haukal®! names a place called Jehudistän just 
near Ispahin. That may possibly be the same as Yahoudieh because 
it also means “ the place of the Jews.” 

Meruv-rud.— It is said to be founded by Beharám of Yezdagard. 
It is the Maruv-alrud (oy) dL) of Ebn Haukel9? It is the 
Marv-rud (55,552) of the Shahndmeh. The Beharém referred to 
here is Beharám V., known as Beharám Gour. From other oriental 
works, we know nothing of Meruvrud beiog founded by Beharüm 
Gour. But what we know from Mirkbond and Firdousi is only this, 
that Beharam Gour had won a great victory over the Khákán of Chin 
at a place known as Merv ( 5»). But this Merv seems to be quite 
a different place from Merv-al-rud. It is possible that Mirkhond and 


oan easily be read philphous d by dropping a dot (nukté) from (3 
k. Bo it appears intelligible how the oopyist put in philphous wobo 


for philkous (ous o). Anyhow Prof. Darmesteter's reading pilpáe cannot hold 


good, because here, there is no question of the destruction ofthe city of Ispahan 
(fot foulée), but on the contrary that of its construction, That Alexander had 
destroyed the city of Ispahan does not appear from any author but the fact that 
he had founded it appears from Athar el-Bilad (Dans le livre Athar el-Bilad, 
c'est, Alexandre seul qui est nommé comme fondateur d'Ispabán. Diet. de la 
Geogr. &c. B. de Meynard, p. 41) Tabari also supports thie statement 
(L, p. 617). 

% Dict. B de Meynard, p. 45. 80 Ibid. 

21 Qusley's OrientalGeography, p. 169. 

53 Ousiey's Oriental Geography, pp. 218, 214, 220, 222, 231. 

s: Mohl, II., p. 258; IV., p. 189. 

s+ Mirkhond Traduit par Silvestre de Bacy, pp. 384-996 ; Bombay edition, 
p. 229, 1. 13; Mohl V., pp. 676—78. 
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Firdousi have mixed up these two places. After the victory at the 
above place Bebarám Gour is said to have built a large column 
( Jas) to mark out the frontiers of Irán and Turán. 

Meruv and Haráe.— Both of them are said to be founded by 
Alexander the Great. Meruv is the well known city of Merv, known 
also as the Maru Sháhján. Ebn Haukal® also attributes ita founda- 
tion to Alexander the Great. Yakout and other oriental writers 
also say the same thing.“ It is called Merv Sháhján (i.e, Merv 
the city of the King), because it was one of the four royal cities 
of Khorásán.9 According to Yakout, it was called &Sháh-ján 
(L'ame du roi) because it was one of the largest and greatest cities 
of Khorásán. Antiochus Nicatore had rebuilt the city and called 
it Antiochia, Tabari also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the Great.*? 


The city of Harde is the Haroyu v. e of the Vendidad, Hariva 
of the cuneiform inscriptions and Aria of the Greeks. It is the 
modern Herat. Yakout also attributes its foundation to Alexander 
the Great. La ville d'Herat, dit ed-Dehbi, à été fondée par 
Alexandre, lorsque ce conquérant, ayant envahi l'Orient, se préparait 
attaquer la Chine.“ Some writers attribute ite foundation to 
Lohrásp and its rebuilding to Gushtásp, Bahman and to Alexander.t! 

ob fury Selga Come d 
ol Y cols pj quell 

Silvestre de Sacy® says on the authority of an oriental geographer 
that Herat was first founded by an Emir of that name, and rebuilt 
by Alexander. 

Pushen.—This name is variously written by eastern writers, auch 
^8 e 99 or e or Lid ys, It is at the distance of 10 farsakhs 
from Herat. Some attribute its foundation and its name to Pasheng 
the son of Afrasiáb, who was otherwise known as Shideh® (sass). 


55 Qusley' Oriental Geography, p. 215. 

86 Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 527, n. 2. 

57 Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 179. 

88 Dictionnaire, B, de Meynard, p, 526. 

so Tabari par Zótenberg, vol. I., p. 617, 

60 Dictionnaire. B. de Meynard, p. 593. 61 Ibid, p. 592, 
es Mémoires sur la Perse, par B. de Bacy, p. 389. 

*3 Dict. B. de Meynard, p. 122. Livre des Rois. Mohl. IV., p. 30, 1. 713, 
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According to Kinneir™ Pushing is a considerable town ‘a little to 
the north of Herat, built on the banks of the Heriroud.” The 
foundation of this city is attributed to Shapur of Artashir, i. e., 
Shapur I. In our treatise the foundation of seven cities is attributed 
to Shapur I. According to Firdousi, Shapur bad founded several 
cities with the help of an engineer or a geometrician (= r) named 
Beránous, sent to him by Emperor Valerian of Rome. The seven 
cities referred to in our book as founded by Shapur are the following : 
(1) Pushen. (2) Neo Sbüpuhar. (3) Heirat. (4) Vish Shápuhar. 
(5) Vendu-i-Shápuhar. (6) Airankard-i-Shápuhar. (7) Kharayast. 


Tus.— Tus of Naódar is said to have founded it. It is the Tous of 
Ebn Haukal according to whom it is situated to the north of Nisha- 
pour. According to Magoudi, king Faridun had built a great fire- 
temple here. The building of the city of Mesched in its neighbour- 
hood eclipsed the city of Tus. The following story is related about 
its foundation :— Once upon a time, Kaikhosru sent Tus, the son of 
Naddar, to the frontiera of Turan to fight against Afrisiib, He 
specially directed Tus to avoid tho route of Kelát, lest Farad, the 
Btep-brother of Kaikhosru, who was living there, might create a quarrel 
and fight with him. Tus on his way to the frontiers of Turin passed 
by way of Kelat in spite of Kaikhosru’s directions to the contrary. 
Farud thereupon sought a quarrel, fought with Tus, and was killed 
in the battle. On hearing of the death of his step-brother, Kaikhosru 
got enraged against Tus, who got afraid to return to the court of the 
Persian King. He therefore stayed in Khorásán, and founding n 
new city, named it Tus, after his name. The Dabistan?? also 
attributes its foundation to Tus. Tus is mentioned in our books as 
the seat of the sepdh-pat, i. e., the commander-in-chief. According 
to Tabari the sovereigns of Tabaristan and of Khorásán were called 
Ispehbads, or Sepahbads, i. e., the commanders-in-chief. 

Neo Shàpuhar.—The second city founded by Shapur I., is 
Nishápur (552 239) the well-known city of Khorásán. According to 
Ebn Haukal, one of the places without its suburbsisknown as Kohen- 
dez, and one of its gates is known as der-i-Kohendez® (54,3 jo). 


** Persian Empire, p. 183. 68 Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 215. 
os Mecan's Shahnameh. Persian Preface, p. 32. Tabari, Vol. I., p. 407. 

87 The Dabistan by Shea and Troyer, Vol. I., p. 52. 

es Ousley's Oriental Geography. p, 214, 
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The Kohendez referred to by Firdousi® as founded in Nishapur by 
Shapur I. is the above Kohendez referred to by Ebn Haukal. 


s 4*9 ety j 
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Magoudi attributes ita foundation to Shapur?°II, On the authority 
of an oriental historian and geographer Kinneir says: This city 
was founded by Taimuras, and destroyed by Alexander the Great. 
It was after the lapse of many years rebuilt by Shapor I. 1 Hamd 
Allah Mustófi also attributes its original foundation to Taimuras, 
and its rebuilding to Shapur I. Le premier fondateur de cette 
ville est, dit-on, Thahomers. Quand elle fut ruinée, Ardeschi 
Babegán bâtit une autre ville qu'il nomma Nih (^). Son fils 
Schápour, qui gouvernait le Khoracán, le pria de lui donner cette 
ville; piqáe du refus de son père, il éleva sur les ruines de l'antique 
cité de Thahomers une ville nouvelle qui fut uommée Nih Schápour, 
ou la ville de Shapour, dont les Arabes formérent plus tard le mot 
Nicabour.”72 This passage gives a derivation of the name Nishapur, 
It says that it was so called because it was a city (Neh & city) 
founded by Shapur. 

According to our Pahalavi treatise, Shapur I founded the city of 
Nishapour at a place where he had killed an enemy named Páhlizak 
Tur, a name which can be variously read. Now the question is, who 
was this enemy. From Tabari we learn that Shapur I. had killed a 
hostile monarch in Khorásán who had invaded the country of Persia 
during Shapur’ s absence at the siege of Nisib, “ Schápour . 
fut inform? qu'un ennemi, venant du K horásán avait envahi la Perside 
Schápour retourna dans la Perside, attaqua l'ennemi, le fit prisonnier 
et le tua; puis il revint à Nisibe.” 73 Unfortunately Tabari does not 
give the name of this enemy whom Shapur had killed. So we are not 
in a position to ascertain if he was the same person referred to in 
our text. Macoudi, Tabari and Mirkhond speak of another king as 
being killed by Shapur I. This king is variously known as Zizan, 
Dhaizan (Sátiroun), or Manizen. But he was not a king of Khorasan. 

Kain.—It is said to have been founded by king Lohrásp. It is the 

ce Mohl. V., p. 392. 70 Macoudi par B. de Meynard, Vol. II, p. 188. 

71 Persian Empire, p. 185, 73 Dict. par B. de Meynard, p. 578 n. 

73 Tabari par Zótenburg, Vol. IL, p. 79. Valerian and Odenaihue were 
also defeated by Bhápur, but they were not connected with Khorusan, Pahli- 
zak can, with some traugmutation of lettera, be read Valerian. 
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Kain U of Ebn Hankal™ according to whom it is about six days’ 


journey from Herat. According to Yakout it is about eight days’ 


journey from Herat, and nine days’ from Nishapur. It is, asit were, 
the gate of Khorüsán. 
" Dahistan in the territory of Gurgén.—It is the Dahistán () 
of Ebn Haukal.?5 Its foundation is attributed to Narsi of the 
Ashkánian dynasty, who, according to Macoudi, was the fifth reigning 
monarch ef the dynasty 

Koumis.—It is the Koumis of Ebn Haukal, situated in 
Tabaristan within the territories of Mount Damavand.’® It is said to 
have been inhabited by the Parsis in the reign of Shapur of Yezda- 


gard. The word Paso Pärsiän can be taken for the Parthians, be- 
cause Damghán in the district of Koumis was the seat of the 
Parthians. '*Damghan . . . is always supposed to mark the 
sight of the ancient Hekatompy los (or city of a hundred gates) the 
mame given by the Greeks to the capital of the Arsacid dynasty of 
Parthian kings.” Persia, by Curzon, vol. I., p. 287. 
Khusrui.— We now come to a group of five cities known by the 
name of Khnuerui, aud said to be founded by different kings of 
the name of Khusrui. It is very difficult to identify the cities, and 
the kings bearing tbe name of Khusrui referred to in our book. 
There were several cities in Khorásán bearing the name of Khusrai. 
Of these, one is Khusruv Jird or Khusruv Gird ( A oro, ==). 
It is situated between Koumis and Nishapur. According to some 
oriental writers, it was founded by Kaikhosru. Les Historiens 
orientaux parlent de la citadelle de Khosrewdjird comme d'une 
place tràs-fortifiée dont l'origine remonterait à Keikhosrou.“ 77 ** Le 
chateau de Khosraudjird 5j& 5,3 C' etait une place très 
forte, dont on attribuait la construction à Keikhosrou, le vainqueur 
d'Afrasiab. 7 The city of Djeser Wadjerd () mentioned be 
Edrisi as situated on the way from Rei to Nishapur, is this same city 
of Khosraudjird?? ( =). This city, then, is the second city in our 
group ssid to have been founded by Kaikhusrui. Again, at the distance 


74 Qusley's Oriental Geography, p. 222-23. 

76 Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 170. 

t0 Ousley's Oriental Geograph, p. 178, 212. 

77 Yakout par B., de Maynard, p. 208, note. 

78 Journal Asiatique, 1646, Tome VIII., p. 460. 
70 Kdrisi, Vol. II., p. 177. 
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of 12 miles from the above city of Khosraudjird there is a eity known 
as Jasrauübád (ohf y =æ), which, I think, to be Khosrauábád 
(auf ), the points (Nukteh) of g and t having exchanged places, 
It is the Khosravábád (ob f 35-9) of Yakout, aceording to whom it 
is two“ farsakbs distant from Merr.“e This city then appears to be 
the third city in our list founded by Schid Khosru Mustávád (ábád). 

Again, Yakout speaks of another city Khosrau Shah (5U5 g pom) a8 
being three farsakhs distant from Merv.?! Thus we find that 
there were three cities of the name of Khusrui near eaeh other in 
Khorásin. The next two cities also seem to be near these three 
cities, We know from the history of Persia that there were five kings 
of the name of Khosrui.— : 

1 Kai Khosru, 2 Khosrm of the Parthian dynasty, who 
reigned after Pecorus from A. D. 108 to 130. 3 Khosru 
who reigned for a short time after Yezdagard of Shapur 
and before the accession to the throne of Beharám Gour- 
4 Khosrau Kobád (Noshirván), and 5 Khosru Parviz. 

Of these five, two can be identified with those in our list, viz., 
Khosru Kobad and Kai Khosru. Sotheremaining three Khosrus of 
history seem to be the other three Khosrus referred to in our text. 

Ctesiphon.—We now come to the second group of cities, vis., 
the cities of Khávar, or of the West. 

Ctesiphon, the first city mentioned in the second group, is said to 
have been founded by one Tus, who was the Ravak (the governor) of 
Sifkán. Tha Ctesiphon was founded by by one Tus appears to 
be supported by the fact, that according to Yakout, its ancient name 
was Tousphon (c=) and not Ctesiphon (ib). Hamzah 
dit que son non primitif (tait Thóusfoun (w»% 9b) que les Arabes 
ont changé en Thalsfoun.“ 2 

According to Ammianus Marcellinus, Vardanes, a Parthian Prince, 
the son of Ardván III., who reigued from A. D. 42 to 46, was the 
founder of this city, It appears then that Tus was possibly a general 
of Vardanis, of whom we know that he had suppressed a rebellion in 
Seleucia, which was situated on one side of the Tigris, while Ctesiphon 
was situated on the other. It is possible that when Vardanis 
conquered Seleucia, he got Ctesiphon rebuilt by Tus. 


80 Diot., par B. de Meynard, p. 208. 
*! Thid, p. 209. en Yakont, B. de Meynard, p. 400, 
132 l 
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According’ to our Pahalvi treatise Tus, the founder of Ctesiphon; 


belonged to a place called Sifkán. So I think Ctesiphon err 


is the shortened form of Tous-i-Sifkan P460» 5 vie 
According to Kinneir “ The foundation of the city of Ctesiphon 
. . can hardly be ascribed to any particular person, as it 
would seem to have increased gradually during a succession of many 
years, from a camp to a city., Pacorus supposed to be Orodes, king 
of the Parthians, and contemporary with Anthony, is thought to be the 
first who surrounded it with walls, and made it the capital of the 
Parthian Empire." (Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 253-54.) 

Kinneir is quite right in saying that we cannot ascribe its founda- 
tion to any particular Prince. According to Yakout, it waa at first 
founded by Alexander the Great. It was subsequently destroyed. 
Noshirván (Chosroes) had rebuilt it. Ardesbir Bábegáu had again 
rebuilt it.’ 

Sarsar.—Sarear is another city attributed to the above mentioned 
ruler of Sifkáu. It is tbe Sarsar pepo of Ebn Heukal It is 
situated at a distance of three farsangs from Bagdad.™ 

Hirleh.-—It is the modern Hilleh, situated on the Euphrates. It 
is 54 miles from Bagdad. It covers a very small portion of the 
space occupied by the ancient Capital of Assyria (Babylon). ... 
ss... We learn from St. Jerome, that the space within the walls 
was converted by the Parthian kings into a royal hunting park."s5 


Bawir.—Itis the Bawri (Auss Yt. V. 29) of the Avesta, and 


Babyrus of the Behistun Inscriptions. It is the modern Babylon. 
Our treatise says of this city that “it was founded in the reign of 
‘Jamsheed. He (the founder of the city) fixed there (the direction of) 
the planet Mercury. (By the situation of the city or its building) he 
pointed ont magically the 7 planets, the 12 constellations and signs 
of the zodiac and the eighth part (of the heavens) towards the sun 
and other planets.” 

This seems to be an allusion to the building of the temple of 
Babylon, which was said to be built on some principles of astrono- 
mical calculations. Zohhäk is generally represented as founder of 
Babylon. Zohák's connection with Babylon and his character ms a 


— t — — 
83 B. de Meynard, tide the word pyas! os 


84 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 68. 
88 Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 269-272. 
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magician is Also referred to in the Dinkard. One mar vel is several 
matters of evil deceit which Dahák had done in Bápél through 
witeheraſt. 6 

Hirat.— It is the Heirah (EN) of Aboulfeda. “ It is the Heirak 
) of Ebn Haukal who says that Heirsh is an ancient city, 
and large; but when Cufa was built, Heirah was drained of its 
inhabitants. Heirah enjoys a pure air, and is one farsang distant 
from Cufa." ** Edrisi® and Magondi® also support Ebn Haukal. 
According to Kinneir, ''the holy city of Nejiff, or Meshed Ali (the 
supposed burying-place of the Caliph Ali), is nine farsangs from 
Hilleb, and four miles from Kufa, and situate on a hill, at the 
bottom of which is an artificial lake. This city was founded by 
Alexander the Great, and for à long time bore the name of Alexandria, 
which was afterwards changed into that of Hira, when it became the 
residence of a dynasty of Arabian princes, who fought under the 
Parthian banners against the Emperors of Rome. It ia also known 
id history under the general appellation of Almondari, after the 
name of Almondar (the Almondarus of Procopius) distinguished in 
the wars of Nushirwan and Justinian.“ el 

Our book attributes its foundation to Shapur I. According to 
Tabari, Rabia, the son of Nacr, the king of Yemen, had once a dream in 
which he sw piece of carbon falling from a cloud, taking fire and 
burning all the people of Yemen. His astrologers gave the following 
interpretation of the dream: There will come from Abyssinia a 
king who will conquer the country of Yemen, take all its inhabitants 
prisoners, and annex Yemen to the country of Abyssinia.” The king 
thereupon, under apprehensions, sent away his family out of Yemen 
to the country of Iraq, with a letter upon the Persian king Shapur, 
to take care of his children. Shapur thereupon gave them shelter 
in the above town of Heirah*? (Gira). Now, a8 to who this Shapur 
was, there is a difference of names in the different manuscripts of 
"Taberi's text. But Zotenberg says that in one of bis manuscripta 
the name is that of Shapur, the son of Ardeshir, i. e., Shapur I. 
It therefore appears that Shapur I. must have rebuilt this town at 

se S. B. E., vol. XLVII, West's Dinkard, bk. VII, ch. IV. 72. l 

87 Aboulfeda. Text by Keinaad et Slane, p. 299. 

58 Oualey's Oriental Geography, p. 65-66, 

5» Edrisi par Jaubert I., y. 360. *9 Macoudi, IIL, p 213. 

9! Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 282. 

93 Tabari par Zótenberg, Vol. IL, p. 171. s Ibid, p. 537. 
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the time when the king of Yemen sent his family to Iraq. If the 
allusion in our text does not refer to this event in the history of the 
Arabs, there is another event also to which it may allude. Accord- 
ing to Peroival's History of the Arabs, the Iranian king, Shapur-el- 
Acbar, had attacked the Arabs in the city of Heirah. Some of the 
Arabs thereupon went away to Mesopotamia and others remained in 
Heirah. It was perhaps at this time then that Shapur I. rebuilt the 
town of Heirah and appointed one Mitrozád to rule over the Arab 
colony. 

The Mitrozád referred to in our text seems to be the Mitrok-i- 


Anushê Patan (Pree 40r > meg) of Kâr Nameh-i-Ardeshir Babe” 


gån. It is the Meherak Nushzâd (5!; uty) Sp) of the Shah 
Nameh.* He was the father-in-law of Shapur I. According to 
Percival, the Persian governors of Heirah were up toa later time 
known as Mazebán'5 (perhaps Gg ) 


The town of Heirah (5,24) is called Hirat e+» in our book. 


The reason is this. Noman, a king of Heirah, had enlarged this 
town. So it was called Hirat Annoman, after his name. This 
name was subsequently abbreviated into Heirat.“ 


Hamdan.— Our book attributes its foundation to Yezdagard I, 
According to Magoudi it was built hy Alexander the Great.“ It is 
the Ecbatna of the ancients. Herodotus attributes its foundation to 
Deioces, the first king of the Medes. According to some oriental 
writers it was founded by Hamadan, son of Felewdj, son of Sem, son 
of Nosh.” According to Mustofi it was built by Jamshid. 
Bahman Asfandiar had re-fortified it, and Dara of Darab had rebuilt 
it. No other writer supports our author in his statement that it was 
founded by Yezdagard I. We learn from our work that Yezdagard 
had married a Jewish princess. So possibly Yezdagard had repaired 
and rebuilt this city at the request of his Jewish queen, because there 
were in that city the tombs of a former Jewish queen and prince, 
viz., Esther and Mordecai. 

Mah.— Beharám of Yezdagard is said to have founded a city in 
the district of Vabrim-aévand in the province of Mäh, in the 


** Mohl. V, p. 949, Perceval Histoire des Arabes, vol. II. p. 187, 
95 Ibid, p. 55. o Macondi, IX., p. 21. 

es Dict. par B. de Meynard, p. 597. 

99 From the Indus to the Tigris, by Dr. Bellew, p. 429. 
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direction of Nehávand. The country of Mäh 3 referred to bere 
is that of. Mah-el-Basrah and Mah-el-Kaufah. According to Tabari, 
these two towns were known under the joint name of Maháin.!9o 
According to the same author the city of Nehávand oi was also 
known as Mah-el-Basrah. According to some writers Nebávand 
was originally Nuh-ávand, t.e., the city founded by Noah. Now it is 
difficult to identify the city of Vabram ávend referred to here. 
Perhaps it is the city of Raman «yl, in the neighbourhood of 
Nehavand, situated about 21 miles from Hamdan; or perhaps it is 
the city of Rávandeh tal situated in the rame district. 

Mousul.—1t is the Mousul (ilo 0) of Ebo Haukal, which he and 
Edrisi place in the country of Mesopotamia? (3 5:52. G5). According 
to Kinneir, neither the period of its foundation nor the name of its 
founder are known.“ But our book attributes ita foundation to one 
Piroz-i-Bhápuharün. Now we know of no king known as Piroz of 
Shápur. We know of a hero of that name, whom Rustam the 
general of Yezdagard  Sheheriar sent as a messenger to Saad 
Wakhas, the chief of the Arabs. But he is not represented to have 
founded any city. We know of a city named Piroz-i-Shapour said to 
have been founded by Shapur Zul-aktáf. 

Jazeereh.—The foundation of vine cities (whose names are not 
mentioned) in the country of Jazeereh (Mesopotamia) is attributed to 
Amatvash and Kaisar Barátarzád. It is difficult to identify these 
two persons. Kaisar Darátarzüd is perhaps the Armenian king 
Chosroes, son of Tiridates, who lived in the reign of Shapur II.“ His 


original name must be Kaisar bin Tarazád (Tiridates) ger 1) ja 
(i. e., Chosroes, the son of Tiridates). Subsequently the bin 9 


seems to have been changed into bará . This Armenian prince 
claimed his descent from the Parthian kings. 

Shám (Syria) Yemen, Fariká (Africa) Koufat, 
Mecah, Medinah (Medina).— Twenty-four cities are said to 
have been founded in the land of these cities. Some of them were 
ruled over, or founded by, the Kaisar, . e., the Emperor of Rome, 
and some by the Malikán Malik, f. e., the king of Persia. 

109 Tebari, V, p. 480. 1 Edrisi par Jaubert II, p. 165. 


* Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 55. Edrisi par Jaubert, Vol. IL, p. 
142.148. 


5 T'ersian Empire, p. 257, Note. * Gibbon 1, p. 399, 
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According to Tahari, the Arab kings of Syria and Yemen were 
from time to time under the suzerainty of the kings of Persia, The 
Arab rulers of Hirat, referred to above, also ruled over the country of 
Yemen. The Persian king Faridun, had married his sons to the 
three daughters of the King of Yemen. 

Kavül.—Now we come to the towns of Nimrouz or Seistán. 
Kavül is the modern Cabul, the foundation of which is attributed to 
Artashir of Spendadád, who is the same as the Bahaman of Asfan- 
didr of the Sháhnámeh. No other works support this statement. 
What we learn from Tabari, is that Bahaman had gone to Seistiin to 
avenge, over Framroz, the son of Rustam, the death of his father 
Asfandiür, who was killed by Rustam, the ruler of Zaboulistán and 
Kaboulistán.5 According to Macoudi, he bad also founded in 
Seistän, a large fire-temple known as Kerakeran which, I think, is 
the same as ‘ Fire Karko@’ of the Atash Nayáish of the Avesta. As 
this sacred fire existed even in the reign of Minocheher, as we learn 
from a subsequent passage (p. 38), and as Kabul is often referred to 
by Firdousi as the seat of Rustam, the reference here seems to be to 
a rebuilding of Cabul. 

Rávad.—This seems to be the Raébad Oy, of Firdousi. It is 
said to have been founded by Rehám, the son of Goudarz, at the 
place where he killed Aspvarz, the hero of Turkistän. This seems 
to be an allusion to the battle between the Iranians and Turanians 
known as the * Battle of Eleven Warriors,“ wherein Rehám, the 
Iranian, killed Barman, the Turanian." The Pahelvi name Aspvarz 
(‘ warrior’ from ‘ asp’ horse) seems to be an equivalent of Bármán 
3(,4 a horse) of the Shähnämeh. This town of Ravad is perhape the 
Rebat of Ibn Haukal? known as Rebát Firouzmend (az bl j), 
It is one menzal (stage) from Bost, the next town in our group. 
Perhaps the adjective Firouzmend (victorious) refers to the above 
victory of Rehám over Barman, and to that of bis other 10 Iranian 
colleagues over their Turánian rivals. 

Bost.— According to Ebn Haukal and other writers, it is one of the 
principal cities in the province of Seistan.9 It is the Abeste of Pliny.? 

* Tabari L, p. 607. e Firdoust Mohl. III, p. 573. 

* Onsley’s Oriental Geography, p. 210. 

* Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 207. Firdousi Mohl IV, p. 252, Macoudi 
V, p.902. Edrisi I, pp. 417, 442. 


? D'Anville's Anoient Geography II, p. 04. Kinneir's Persian Empire, 
p. 190. 
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It was founded by Bastur, the Bastavairi of the Avesta!? and the 
Nastur of tbe Shahnameh.!! It is said to have been founded at the 
time when King Gushiasp had gone to Seistán to propagate the 
Zoroastrian religion there, a short time before his second war with 
Arjásp.!2 

Fariav and Zavulastan.—These two cities are said to have 
been founded by Rustam. Fariav is either the «5 U,0 of Firdousi'? 
Tabaril and Yákout!5 or Fereb 4,9 of Ebn Haukal!?, Fariáb is not in 
Seistán Proper but Fereh is a town of Beistán Proper. It is the 
Parrah mentioned in ancient geography as the capital of the Parthian 
province of Anabon. As to Zavoul or Zaboul, in ancient geography, 
the whole region, which includes the modern towns of Cabul and 
Giani, and the adjoining country, was known by that name. 
Rustam, who is mentioned in our treatise as the founder of these 
two cities and as the king of Seistan was the feudal Lord of this 
region under the rulers of Persin. 

Zaranj.—According to Tabari!5 Ebn Haakal!® and Edrisi, W it 
was the capital of Seistän. It is the Zaranga or Zarang of Ptolemy and 
modern Dooshak.?! The fire Karkoéis referred to in the text as being 
deposited in this city. It is the sacred fire Karko of the Atash Nayáish 
of the Avesta and the Fire Temple of Kerakerkan HC referred 
to by Megoudi?? as being founded by Bahman of Isſandiar. The 
allusion to king Minocheher aud Frásiav in connection with this 
town is explained more fully by the Minokherad (S. B. E. XXIV., 
ch. XXVII., 44) and Zad Sparam (S. B. E. XLVII., cb. XII., 3). 

Kerman.—It is said to be founded by Kermánsháh. Now who 
was this Kerminshih? He was Varanes (Beharáu) IV., the son of 
Sapor III. He is spoken of in our text as Piroujin, i. e., victorious. 
The word Beharam (Varaliana, or Varanes) also meaus victorious. 
There were several kings of the name of Varanes or Beharám in 


19 Yt. XIII, p. 103. 1! Mohl. IV, p. 418. 

1? Yacht. V. 108, Mohl. IV, p. 442, II. 994-95, 15 Mohl. III., p. 506. 

1* Zotenberg III., p. 671, IV., p. 167. 

18 B. de Meynard, Dictionnaire de Geographie de la Perse, p. 414. 

16 Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 208. 

17 Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 198; D'Anvilles Ancient Geography II., 
p. 65. 

18 Zotenberg III., p. 517. 1? Ousley's Oriente] Geography, pp. 2^3, 207, 

20 Jaubert I., p. 442. 3) Kinueir's Persian Empire, p. 192. 

1* B. de Meynard IV.. p. 73 
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Persis, and Oriental writers differ as to which of those several 
Beharams was the king Kermáusháh. According to Firdousi® it 
was Beharäm or Varanes III. According to Mirkhond™ it was Be- 
haram IV. Tabari** agrees with Mirkhond. Malcolm, on the 
authority of other Oriental writers agrees with Tabari and Magoudi 
and differs from Firdoasi. An inscription on a seal of king Be- 
harám IV. settles this question and shows that Firdousi is wrong im 
calling Beharam. III. Keramanshált, According to that seal'it was 
Beherám the son of Sapor, i. e., Beharám IV., who was known as 
Kermünsháh. He was so called, because in his young age he was 
entrusted with the governorship of Kermán by his father. 

Now as to the foundation of the city of Kerman by Baharam IV., 
no other writer supports our texs. According to: Hamdulla bin 
Abou Bakar quoted by Silvestre de Sacy, it was the town of 
Kermänshüh, which is quite different from that of Kerman, that was 
founded by Beharam IV. Perhaps it is the similarity of names that: 
has led our author to mistake the town of Kerman for that of 
Kermánsháb, 

Veh--Artaghir:— It is perhaps the New Ardeshir of Tabari; 
which, according to thie author, «ag one of the sixeities founded by 
Ardeshir Babegàn. The Pahslavi, * v seems to have been read *n." 
Tt seems to be the tame as Yazlshir, which, according to Edrisi, 7 ie 
situated in the distriet of Kermaa. 

Stäkhar.—It is the Istakbar ibt of later writers. Ardavan 
(Artabanes) is said to be its founder. According to the Karnameh?® 
of Ardeshir Báübegán Ardavan had his capital in. that city. 
According to Tabari?? it was queen Homai who had built it. Accord’ 
ing to Magoudi?? ihis queen- had also built there a large fire temple. 
Mirkhond?! attributes to this queen the construction of the well- 
knowa building known as Hazár-Setun (1,000 pillars) among the 
ruins of Istakhar. According to Zinet el-Medjalis,?3 some attributed 
(09 Mol. V., p. II,, I. Z 

** Mémoires sur Ia Perse par Bilvestre de Bacy, p. 320. Mirkhond, Bombay 
Edition, part I, p. 237. 

28 Tabari Zotenberg, IL, p. 103. 

2 History of Persia, 2nd Ed, Ch. V., p. 89. 

17 Edrisi par Jaubert I., pp. 416, 428. 

23 Karnaméb. D. Darab, ch. I., 4, Nóldeke, p. 3€.. 

1 Zotenberg, Vol. I., p. 510. 30 IV., p. 76. 

3! Bombay Edition of 1728 Hijri. p. 19^. 

æ Dieti»pnaire-de la Géographie B. de Mcynard:(p. 18 s.) 
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its foundation to Keiomura and others to one of his sons named 
Isthakhr. Hoeshang added to it, and Jamshed finished its con- 
‘struction,  Yakoat?! and Edrisi“ attribute ita foundation to Isthakhr 
son of Tahnruras. 

Daärapgird.— It is said to be founded by Dara, the son of Dara. 
Other Oriental writers“ differ from our text in saying that it was 
the Grat Dárá (the son of Bahaman Asfandyár) himself who had 
founded it and not his son Dara II. 

Vish-Shapuhar.—It seems to be the city of Shapur, situated 
on the road from Bushire to Shiraz next to Kazeroun. It is said to be 
founded by Shäpuhar of Artashir, i. e., by Sapar I. According to 
Kaxvini and other eastern writers it was first built by Tahmuras, 
rained by Alexander the Great, and re-built by Sapur I., who named 
$t Bená-Shápur (: Uy i. e., founded by Shapur). Some? called it 
JNischávour or Nischawer, which is another way of reading the Pahalvi 
name Vish-Shapur. The name can also be read Véh-Shápur. In that 
«ase it is the Beh-Schápour of Tabari’? who by some mistake attributes 
it to Sapor. II. 

Gour Artashir Gadman.—1tis the Kharreh-i-Ardashir o 
Firdousi?? which, he says, was subsequently also called Gonr. Our text 
gives both the names together. The word Kharreh L of Firdousi 


seems to be the corruption of the Pahalavi word Khoureh op (5,54. 
So the correct form of Kharreh-i-Ardeshir is K houreh-i-Ardeshir (i. e. 
the splendour of Ardeshir). The word Khoureh is the Iranian equi- 
valent of the Semetic word * gadman’ go which also means ‘splendour.’ 
Thus the Kharreh-i-Ardeshir of Firdousi is the same as Artashir 
Gadman of our text. 

It is the *Ardeshir Khereh’ 3,4 425! of Eba Haukal. Tabarit! 
attributes to Ardeshir Bábegán, the foundation of a city called 


Djour. This Djour y= is the same as the Gour Jy of our text which 


35 Ibid., p. 49. 54 Jaubert I., p. 393. 

35 Mémoires sur la Perse, par Silvestre de Racy, p. 274, n. 4, Tabari I, p. 610, 
Mudjmel al Tavarikh and Hamdallah Cazvini quoted by Ousley. Travels 
II, p. 134. 

24 Ousley Travels I., p. 297; Edrisi I., p. 392; Yakout B. de Mey iard. f. 293-4. 

27 Dictionnaire de la Géographie par B. de Meynard, pp. 293-94 ; Edrisi I. 
p. 399. 

as II, p. 95. 39 Mohl. V., p. 303, II. 438, 444. 
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can also be read Djour. The Kár-námebt? of Ardeshir Bábegán 
also refers to the foundation of this city, which it calls Artashir 
Gadman. According to that work Ardeshir founded it on his return 
to Pars after his victory over the Parthian king Ardaván and intro- 
duced therein water-works and irrigation. According to Isthakhri, & i$ 
was at the place of this very town that Ardeshir had gained one of his 
vietories over his enemy. According to Ibn el-Tagit it was the 
Arabs who changed its name Gour to Djour. The modern name of it 
is Firouzibid. It was a governor of this city who changed ite 
ancient name Gour to that of Firouzabad, The reason was this. 
Whenever that gevernor went to the town of Gour, the people said 
«2$; y Sle i.e., “the king bas gone to Gour.” Now the word Gone 
‘also means in Persian a grave. So the sentence also meant“ the 
king has gone to his grave.” They say that the governor did 
mot like these unlucky words, and so changed the name Gour to 
Firouzábád. According to Edrisi the area of this city is the same as 
that of each of the other three cities enumerated above, viz., Istakhar, 
Sapur, and Darabgard. 

Touje.—Itis che town of z A situated in the district of Istakhar.t5 
It is near Kazerun. Some authors‘ include it in the district of 
Ardeshir Kharreh. The Pahalavi name of this town can also be 
read Tanpak. In that case it can be identified with F Tenbouk 
which, according to Edrisi, 7 is situated in the territories of Sh&pour. 
Our treatise attributes its foundation to Homie Cheherizadan, who is 
the queen Homie of Firdousi. * Cheherázád,' (i. e., of noble face) is 
the epithet applied to her. Firdousi calls her Chebáürzád' % jhe 
which is the corruption of the original *Cheherázüd, Mirkhondé® 
gives the correct form. According to Maęoudi“ she was so called 
from the name of her mother who was called Cheherázád, From all 
these Oriental writers we know nothing of her founding the town of 
Toujé or Tenbouk. The. only town she is said to have founded was 
wl ob yo. 

Oharmazd Arteshiran.—Our treatise attributes its founda- 
tion to Hormuz, the son of Shápur and the grandson of Ardeshir 


** Dastur Kaikobad's Edition, p. 15. B 

s Diotionnairo de la Géographie, B. de Meynard, p. 174-75. — bid. 

4s Edrisi I, pp. 291, 405, Ousley’s Oriental 3 pp. 106, 112, 132. 
26 Dict. de la Géogr-, B. de Meynard, p. 143. 
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Bábegün. But Firdousi, 1 Tabari, s and other authors? attribute it to 
Ardeshir Bábegáu himself. It is the modern town of Ahwaz. The 
original name Oharmazd Artashir has been at times abridged and 
corrupted into Horinuz Shir, Hormuz Scheher, Houzmschir and 
Hormus-Mirkhond,55 like our author, attributes the foundation of this 
city of Hormuz to king Oharmazd. 

Ram Oharmazd.- Our treatise attributes its foundation to 
Oharmazd, the grandson of Ardeshir Bäbegän. Mirkhond'? and 
Macoudi® also do the same, It is the Ram Hormuz of later writers, 
It is the contracted form of its original name Arim-Hormuz 
e [ of i. e., the place of rest of Hormazd. 

Its founder Oharmazd is here called brave (tag). Mirkhond simi- 
larly calls him dalir pẹ 3 i. e., brave, and Macoudi batal, Why i.c., a 
brave man. l 

Shusand Shuster.—We have already referred to these towns 
while speaking of Khvarzem. 

Vandu-i-Shápuhar and Airángird Shápuhar— 
These two cities are said to have been founded by Shapur, tbe son 
of Artashir, i.e, Shapur I. According to Magoudi® the Arabs 
knew this monarch as Sabour e] Djunoud asi! 15% C. So the 
* Vandu” in the name of the city as given by our text seems to 
resemble Djunoud, the surname of Shapur. This Vandu-i-Shapu- 
har seems to be the same as the town of Chand-i-Shapur, whose 
foundation Tabari® attributes to Shapur I. It is the Djoundi Sabour 
„of Yakout.®! According to Edrisi® it is situated in the 
district of Ahwaz in the province of Khazistan, about one day's march 
from Shuster., 

Airángird Shápuhar, the second city here referred to, as being 
founded by Shapur I., is the Shapurgird of Firdousi.@ It is situated 
in the district of Ahwaz. It is called Airangird Shápuhar, perhaps 
to distinguish it from other towns founded by Shapur I. in the west, 
and which also bore his name. Our text says that it was also called 


*! Mohl. V., p. 386, 1. 644. 53 IL, p. 74. 

as Yakont Diot. de la Geogr. de Ja Perse B. de Meynard, p. 58. 
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Faréwid, We know nothing of this fact from other Oriental 
writers, 

Néahar-Tira.— Our text does not mention who founded this city. 
It merely says that it was founded in the reign of the wicked 
Azidabák (Zobák) and it served as a prison for the country of Irán. 
It is the Nabar-Tiri (() of Ebn Haukel. It is situated at 
the distance of one day’s march from Ahn fz. It is situated on a 
canal ( nehar) of a river called Tiri. Hence its name. According 
to Yakout® it was Ardeshir Bübegán who had got this canal dug. 

-Simlan.—1t is the town of Semiran?? in the province of 
Kharreh-i-Ardesir, which also contains the town of Desht «25599 
referred to in our text in connection with Simláu as Desht-i- Tazik. 
It is said to have been founded by king Faridan, who is said to have 
conquered the country of Simlén and to have given the town of 
Desht as a marriage-gift to the Arab king Bát-Khüeró, whose three 
daughters he had taken in marriage with his three sons, This Arab 
king Bét-Khieré is the king Sarv of Firdousi, according to 
whom, he was the king of Yemenin Arabia, He is the Pat Khusrób of 
Dinkard,” according to which, he was the grandson of an Arab king 
named Tüz. He is also referred to in the Pshalavi Vendidad.?! The 
marriage alladed to in our text, is also referred to by the Dinkard™ 
and by the Pahalavi treatise of Biná-i-Farvardin Yum-i-Khurded.” 

Kharayast.—This city, which is said to have been founded by 
Shapur I., seems to be the town of Sabour Khväst cul yd 55. 
founded ty Sbäpur in the country between Khouzistan and 
Isphahin. It is at the distance of 22 farsakhs from Nehávand.?* 

Ashkar and Veh.—Ashkar is the Asker or Asker Mokrem 
iin Khouzistan, It is also called ] Leshkar.5' It is 
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ditttated at some distance from Ahwaz on the banks of the river 
Muchircan? (G,. JI). Veh seems to be the town of Hey” also 
situated in Khouzistan. 

Gaé.—lt is the city of Ispahan ssid to bave been founded by 
Alexander the Great. 

Khajràn. Adján and Kird.—These three cities are said to 
have been founded by Kobád.i-Pirouzün, who was the father of the 
great Noshirwán, Tabari attributes to Kobád the foundation of two 
cities Awdjin and Kazeroun. The Kbajrán of our text, seems to be 
the Keseroun of Tabari and the Adján of our text the Awdjin of 
Tabari. According to Ebn Haukal it was Kobád who had augmented 
Kazeroun to a considerable size.7“ The city of Kird seems to be the 
Gird A of Ebn Haukal” and Kird of Edrisi. It is about 2T 
miles from Shiraz. 

Askar.—There were two towns of the name of Askar, of one we 
have already spoken. This second Askar seems to be the Askar 
Nishapur of Ebn Haukal. 

Atropatakan.—It is the Atropatena of the Greek writers. 
Ateeording to Strabo?! it was a Persian General named Atropate, who 
had founded it. This Atropate is the Azerbäd of Yakout®? who gave 
the city his name. This Atropate of Strabo and Azerbád of Yakout 
may be the same as Airän Gushasp who is spoken of in our text as the 
founder of Atropátakán. 

Ninav.—1t is said to be founded by Ninav of Yuras. It is the 
well-known town of Nineveh said to be founded by Ninus. 

Ganjó.—lt is said to be founded by Afrasiáb. It is the town of 
Ganjé or Janz ^*^ or ie in Azerbaizán, 

Amui. — There is one thing mentioned by our text about this 
town which draws our special attention, because it is mentioned here 
for the first time and not mentioned in any otber book. It is this 
that ‘Zoroaster was of this city” (Zartusht-i-Spstámán min sak 
madind yehvunt). Amni is nowhere else mentioned in connection 
with Zoroaster. Then the question is in which part of Irán are we 
to look for this town as the city of Zoroaster P 


16 Ibid, p. 381. 
77 Ebn Heukal, Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 77. 
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The question, which was the native place of Zoroaster, has been 
much discussed. Some said, and especially the classial writers, that 
he belonged to the Eas; of Iran, to Bactria, and that he was a 
Bactrian sage. Others said, and among them there were almost all 
Oriental writers and some classical writers also, that he belonged to 
the West of Iran, to Media. All the references to this much 
discussed question have been very fully given by Prof. Jackson of 
America, who himself has also ably discussed the question in bis 
recently published work, ‘ Zoroaster, the Prophet of Irán." The 
consensus of opinion is: that Zoroaster belonged both to the East 
and to the West of Irán, to Bactria and to Media; that Bactria, 
where the then king of Irán, King Gushtásp, ruled, was the place 
of his ministry, the place where he promulgated his religion under 
the protection and wich the belp of the ruler; and that Media was the 
place of his birth, his childhood, his inspiration. Again, according 
to the Pahalavi books, in Western Irán or Media there were two 
places, each of which claimed him as its own. These were the pro- 
vince of Adarbaijan (Atropatene) in Media and the province of Ragha 
or Raé (Media Phagina) or Medis Proper. 

According to the Bundehesh,® Zoroaster was born on the banks of 


the river Dáraja gelo s. The words used in connection with this 


place, vis, Zaratásht temman-sad,” i. e., Zoroaster was born there,” 
are quite clear, and leave no doubt that this place is referred to ashis 
birth-place. This river Daraja is the modern Daryai which flows 
from Mount Savalin in Ádarbuizán and meets the river Arras. This 
mountain Savalan is known by Kazvini as Sebilan, and is spoken of by 
him as the seat of Zoroaster’s inspiration. I think that Savalán or 
Sebilan is another form of Ushidarena spoken of in the A ves:a as the 
mountain seat of Zoroaster's inspiration. Thus we see that Atropa- 
` tane in Western Iran was the birth-place of Zoroaster. 

Then in the Pahalavi Vendidid® Ragha or Raé is mentioned as the 
place of Zoroaster. (Rak...mün Raé imallunét.. ...Zartisht min 
Zak Zinák Yehvünt, s. e., Ragha, which was called Raé..,... Zoroaster 
was of that place). Here Zoroaster is not said to have been born at 
Ragha or Raé, but it is merely said that he belonged to that place. 
The above two statements, one according to the Bundehesh, and the. 
other according to the Vendidád, vis., that Zoroaster was born in 


a3 B, B. I. V. West, ch. XXIV., 15. Justi. p. 58, 1. 7. ** Spigel, p. 6. 
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Atropátene, and that Zoroaster belonged to Re&, areeasily explained 
by a passage in the Shaharastani that “ Zoroaster's father was of the 
region of Adarbaiján ; his mother whose name was Dughdo came from 
the city of Ras.“ s This fact then explains why two places in 
Western Irán claim Zoroaster as their own. 

This brings us to the question of localizing the town of Amui, 
mentioned in our text, as the city of Zoroaster, The words used in 
our text on this point (Zartusht min Zak madiná, Yehvünt) are 
similar to those used in the Pahalavi Vendidád about Ra& (Zartusht 
min Zak Zinák Yehvünt), the only difference being that our text uses 
the word '' madiná," i. e., * city instead of Zinäk, i, e., place, 
in the Vendidüd. This very fact of the similarity of the language 
indnces us to look for Amui in the province of ancient Ragha or Ras. 
On looking thus we find in Tabaristan a place called Amouyeh which, 
according to B. de Meynard,® is the same a8 modern Amoal, Edrisi 
places it at the distance of five days’ journey from the town of Raé. 

One may be tempted to identify this town of Amui with the Amui 

of Transozonia (on the way from Samarcand to Balkh)e7, which 
is the same as the Amui of Firdousi.5 But the above consideration of 
the similarity of the statements of our text and of the Pahalavi 
Vendidád and of the fact that Zoroaster’s close connection with it is 
specially referred to, makes as look for it in the west in the province 
of Ragha. 

Again, there is one point which requires an explanation. It is 
that the foundation of this city is attributed to the *'Zendak-i-pur- 
marg" (the sorcerer full of destruction). This may refer either to 
Ahriman himself or to an evil-disposed person of Satanic 
characteristics, Its foundation is attributed to Ahriman because 
this town, where Zoroaster’s mother lived, was inhabited by 
persons who, according to the Dinkard, ese were hostile to 
her. On account of the divine splendour and glory that appeared 
on her countenance, they suspected her of witch-craft and per- 


88 Quoted by Prof. Jackson, in Zoroaster the Prophet of Irán, p. 192. 
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gecuted her and her family to such an extent that her father was 
compelled to send her away to another district (Atropateue) where 
Poürüshasp, the father of Zoroaster, lived. There she was married to 
Poürüshasp and became the mother of the prophet. 

Bagdad.—We have already spoken of this town in the begin- 
ning of this paper. 


191. 


Ant.. XII. — Currencies and Mints under Mahratta Rule.— By the 
Hon'ble Mr. Justice M. d. RAxA DR, M. A,, LL. B., C. I. E. 


Read 16th February 1899. 


The Hindu Financier whose opinions were so prominently referred 
to in one of the articles on Indian affairs published in. a recent 
issue of the Londom Times reflected the views. of his countrymen 
faithfully enough when he observed that “ No Government has the 
right te close its Mints, or to say that the Currency of the country 
was either deficient or redundant, That was a question solely for 
the Bankers, Traders and Merchants to consider. If they do not 
require money they will not purchase Bullion to be coined. Tlie 
duty of Government is merely to Assay all Bullion brought to the 
Mints for Coinage and to return the value of the Bullion in Money.” 
The Currency troubles of the past fc: years have drawn, in a way 
not known before, public attention to this function of Government 
in the regulation of Mints and the Coinage of the country, and the 
question naturally suggests itself how under Native Rule State Mints 
were established and controlled in this part of the country. The 
stady of comparative History can never be turned to better account 
than when we seek present guidance from the lessons it teaches as to 
the way in which those who went before us practically dealt with the 
questions which confront us at the present time. Admittedly. there 
are no materials at present readily available by the help of which such 
comparisons might be made, and the present paper is intended to. 
bring together the information that can be collected from widely 
scattered sources as regards the History of the Mints under Mabratta 
Rule during the past two centuries. The materials are not very 
ample, but scanty as they are, an attempt to bring them together 
eannot fail to be instructive. 

It may be remarked at the outset that though the Sacred Institutes 
regard the power to coin Money asa very valuable prerogative 
of Royalty, the most powerful Hindu Rulers to the South of the 
Nurmada have always shown a marked tendency not to set much 
store apon this emblem of their Power. The Policy of one Mint 
and one coin current all over the Realm, with which we heve become 
so familiar in the present century did not find mach practical recog- 
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nition in this or any other part of India. Mr. Macleod in his work 
on “ Indian Currency" mentions that when British Rule commenced, 
there were no less than nine hundred and ninety-four (994) different 
Coins of Gold and Silver current in India. In an official Table 
published for the guidance of the Civil Courts in the Bombay Presi- 
dency the names of no less than thirty-eight (38) Gold coins and over 
one hundred and twenty-seven (127) Silver coins are mentioned as still 
sofar current in different parts of this Presidency as to make it worth 
while to give the relative instrinsic values of these Local Currencies in 
exchange for the Queen's coin. Krishnajee Anant Babhásad, the 
writer of one of the best Bakhars of Shivaji and his Times mentions 
no less than (26) twenty-six different sorts of Hons or Gold coins of 
different values and weights current in Southern India in the seven- 
teenth century. Some of these apparently bore the names of the So- 
vereigns of Vidayanagar, such as Shivarays, Krishnaraya, Ramaraya, 
etc. But many more were called after the Places or Towns in which 
they were coined or issued. As the Vidayanagar Kingdom had ceased 
to exist after 1564, these Local Currencies must have been allowed to 
continue by their Mahomedan successors. The Local Currencies 
called after the names of the places as described by the Chronicler 
Sabhásad, were known as the Gooty Hon, the Adoni Hon, the 
Dharwad Hon, the Vellore Hon, the Tanjore Hon, and the Rama- 
nathapuri Hon. The Mabomedan Rulers in the Deccan issued their 
own Gold and Silver coins such as the Shahi Rupees and the Páda 
Shahi Hons which latter are mentioned by Sabhésad. After the 
Mogul conquest of the Deccan, the Delhi Emperors continued the old 
system. Though as in Northern India, they issued their own Gold 
Moburs, Akbari or Almagiri Mohurs and Silver Rupees, the old 
Local Currencies were not interfered with. The Government left 
these coins to find their own level in the Markets. 

One result of this lax system was that various coins circulated at 
the same time exchanging for one another in proportion to their 
intrinsic value. One general feature, however, is noticeable distinguish- 
ing the coinage of Northern from Southern India. Macleod bas 
remarked that in North India Silver Rupee coin circulated most widely 
and the Gold Mohur was only a supplementary coin. In Southern 
India the condition of things was reversed, especially to the South of 
the Krishna river. 1t was the Gold coin which enjoyed the largest 
circulation and the Silver Rupees were only subsidiary to it. This fact 
is best evidenced by the Sanad grants of cash allowances issued by 
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Shiwaji. The allowances granted were of so many Hons and not of 
Rupees as was the case in the later grants of the Peshwas. In the 
Karnatic the Government asscasnent was fixed, even under the Peshwa 
Rule, in so many Hons, and Hons were received in payment at the 
Treasuries. When Tippu’s territory was partitioned umong the three 
Powers in 1799, the revenues of the territories partitioned, were 
estimated in so many Lakhs of Hons, In the Maharastra Country 
proper, the Rupee Coins of the Adil Shahi and Nizam Shahi Kingdoms 
circulated widely inthe seventeenth century when Shiwaji laid the 
foundations of the Mahratta Power. 

As is known to all the students of Mahratta History, it was in 
1664, after the death of his father, that Sbiwaji first assumed the 
title of R«ja and at the same time coined money in his own mint. 
This mint was established at Raigad in 1664, and Copper and 
Silver coins were issued from it. As regards the Copper coins, the 
inscription on one side was Shree Raja Shiva (fx), and on 
the reverse Chhatrapati (&wqfq) and the Pice was called Shivarayi 
Pice. One thing is most noteworthy about the Copper coin. It was 
eurrent throughout the Mahratta Territory, and continued to be 
known for a century and a half as the Shivarayi coin, though 
the coins struck by Shahu and Ramaraja at Satara and by Sambhaji 
and hig euccessors in Kolhapur bore the inscriptions of the names of 
these Rulers, The Shivarayi Pice, was Ten Masas in weight, and 
double Pice or Dhaba Pice was also coined by weighing twenty-two 
Masas. There was no fraction below a Pice. The subsidiary coins 
below the Pice were the Cowries in extensive use still for small 
transactions. Rev. Mr. Abbot of this place had made a curious 
collection of these Chatrapati coins and he noticed a difference of 
letters in the inscriptions. The name Shiwa on the coins is variously 
spelt Shiva, Sheeva, Siva, Seeva ( farm, fra, fara, ata). In the 
inscriptions Shree Raja Shiva Chhatrapati (aft HN N), also 
Pati is spelt Pati and Patee (fd and qat). He consulted me 
about these variations and from the inquiries made it was satisfactorily 
shewn that they indicated no difference in the locations of the Mints 
between the Konkan and the Deccan, and the variations, were simply 
due to the want of education of the Goldsmiths (Sonars) who were 
employed in stamping the inscriptions. Copper pieces with Persian 
inscriptions are still found, but for the most part the Shivarayi 
pice with no Persian inscriptions appears to have prevailed all over 
the country. 
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As regards the Silver rupee coined at Raigad, it is impossible 
to say what inscriptions it bore, as no specimens of Sbiwsji's rupee 
coin are now available. The likelihood is that it bore Persian 
inscriptions because all the later coins issued under the authority of 
the Peshwas and the Great Mahratta chiefs bore such inscriptions, 
It seems to have been thought that Persian inscriptions bearing the 
names of the Delhi Emperors and the year of their reign in which the 
coins were issued, were essential to the currency of these rupee coins, 
This consideration influenced even the East India Company whose 
rupees issued before 1835 always bore Persian inseriptions. Even 
when Mahratta words were used, they were written at first in 
Persian characters. It was only in very late times that some 
Mahratta letters and figures appear on these eoins. On the whole 
the Delhi Emperor's claims to having his name on the coins issued 
by the Mahratta Chiefs appear never to have been disputed. 
Shiwaji's seal, it is well known, bore a Sanskrit Sloka inscription, the 
latter half of which recited that it was the seal of Shiwaji, the son of 
Shahaji (HN zur fusce waa). A slight change was made 
in the inscription after the coronation (3TeTQercw sre Nu 
arma). The civil arrangements made by Shivaji during his life time 
were not maintained in proper order by his son Sambhaji, and they 
were entirely dislocated when Aurangzeb invaded the Decean, and the 
Mahratta Armies had to abanden the Deccan and retreat to Jinjee in 
Southern India. On Shabu’s return to power he set up a Mint at 
Satara from which Gold, Silver and Copper coins were issued. A 
Subsidiary Mint was opened at Rahimutpore for the coining of 
Copper pieces. On Shahu’s return to Satara, Tarabai’s party retired 
to Kolhapur and after some struggle an independent principality was 
founded at that place. The Kolhapur Rajas at first lived at Panalla, 
and Tarabai's son Sambhaji established a Mint at that place from 
which the Kolhapur or Panhalle Rupees also known as the Sambha 
Rupees were coined. The Subordinate Jahagirdars of Bawads, 
Malkapore and Kagal aleo coined Rupees known after the names of 
those places. This Mint was subsequently removed to Kolhapur 
when the Rajas made it their Capital, and this Kolhapur Mint con- 
tinued in working order till about 1850. The Panhalla and the 
other Rupees contioued in circulation till 1860 when all the Local 
Currencies were withdrawn from circulation and sent to the Bank of 
Bombay to be coined into Queen’s Rupees. Both the Mints at 
Satara and Panhalla issued small Silver pieces of eight, four and 
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two annas as occasion made it necessary. These Mints were not, in 
one sense, open to the public for coinage purposes, Anybody who 
brought Bullion to the Miats was not allowed to get coins in ex- 
chenge. In practice, however, the Mints were set in motion by the 
large Sawakars who were creditors of the State. In return, for the 
sum borrowed from them, these creditors were allowed to get from 
the Mints new-coined Rupees with the usual deduction, and these 
Rupees were pat into circulation by the State. The names of four 
such Sawakars are still remembered as having carried on @ very 
lucrative business in this connection. The Thigales and Gulwanis of 
Kolhapur and the Angals and Rastes of Satara are still remembered 
by the Bankers of these places. And the Rupees coined at their 
instance often bore the names of the Sawakars. The Thigale Rupees 
or the Gulwani Rupees were well known coins in Kolhapur. As 
regards the Rastes, Malhar Bhikaji Raste, the brother-in-law of the 
Peshwa Balaji Bajirao, gave the name to Malhar Shahi Rupees 
struck at Bagalkot and later on the Restes had a Mint at Wai. 

After the death of Shahu, the Satara Mint was closed or rather 
transferred to Poona by the Peshwas. The first two Peshwas claimed 
only to be the Ministers of the Satara Rajas. In the time of the third 
Peshwa the seat of authority was transferred from Satara to Poona, 
and Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao gave a new development to the opera- 
tions of the State Mints. He granted licenses to private persons to 
coin money under strict conditions in consideration of & small fee 
paid to the State. The first notice of such licensed Private Mints in 
the Peshwa’s Daftar occurs in 1744 in which year one Balaji Bapuji of 
Nagotna was allowed a license for three years to ccin copper pieces 
weighing 10 Masas, f. e., 10/12 of a Tola each, and the fee for the 
license was settled at fifty for the first, seventy-five for the second, and 
one hundred rupees for the third year. A similar concession was 
granted to one Bahirawa Ram Datar of Rewadanda. Apparently the 
holders of both the licenses coined only Shivarayi pieces. Four years 
after, two Kasars of Mahuli in the Nasik District obtained a similar 
concession both for double and single pice pieces. The license was 
for three (3) years and the annual fee psid to Government was 
125 Rupees, Inthe year 1760 it was brought to the notice of 
the Peshwas that the District Hereditary officers of Dharwar coined 
in their private Mints debased Mohurs, Hons or Rupees. Orders 
were issued for the stoppage of these private Mints and a Central 
Mint was ordered to be opened at Dharwar under the Superintend- 
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ence of one Pandurung Murar. He had the sole right to coin and 
issue Mohurs, Hons and Rupees paying to Government six pieces of 
each for every one thousand coined by him, The Hon was to be of 
three and half Masas in weight. The Mohur weighed equal to the 
Dehli Mohur in weight and the Rupee equal to the Arcot Rupee, 
i. a., the English Rupee coined in Madras. Minute regulations were 
prescribed as to the payments of the charges to be incurred by him and 
the profits he was to receive, The Central Mint thus started in 
Dharwar in 1765 under the superintendence of Pandurung Morar led 
to the closure of twenty-one Mints which had been coining debased 
Hons and Rupees before the date of that order. These Mints 
were in the charge of the local Desais, and the names of the: places 
given in the order shew how extensive was the tract of country 
served by these Mints, The Mints ordered to be closed were 
those of Monoli, Lakshmishwar, Toragal, Athani, Shahapur, 
Gokak, Kitur, Yadwad, Murgud, Nawalgund, Bunkapur, Nargund, 
Ramdurg, Jamkhindi, Bagalkot and Chikodi. It appears from 
the Peshwa's Daftur that in 1764 and 1765 the Delhi Mohur 
as also the Mohur struck at Surat was in value equal to 153 
Rupees and the Aurungzeb Mohur 143 Rupees in value, The 
privilege granted to this Paudurung Murar included the whole 
territory between the Krishna and the Tungabbadra and the Mint 
was located at Dharwar. Further regulations were made in connec- 
tion with this Mint in 1765 and 1766. Pandurung Murar had 
power to call in the debased coin and issue new one of the standard 
weight of 3} masas for Hons, and one tola full weight for Rupees and 
Mohurs. The Hon was to be 10 Kas in touch and the Mohur to 
be 12 Kas in touch and equal to the Delhi Mohur in weight. For 
every 1000 pice. six were to be paid to the Government end one to 
be retained by Pandurung for his troubles. This was apparently the 
first serious attempt on the part of the Peshwa to check the evil of 
ill-regulated private Mints, To strengthen Pandurung’s hands the 
revenue officers were ordered not to receive as Government dues any 
coins which did not bear the stamp of the New Mint. In 1765-66 & 
private license was granted to one Laxman Appaji to open a Mint at 
Nasik. The details of the license show that he was allowed one 
karkoon on 20 and two peons on 6 rupees each and 10 workmen of 
whom one was a blacksmith, 5 golden. iths, 2 hammerers and a earver. 
The rapee was to be 11} masas in weight being half a masa less than 
the weight of silver that could be purchased for a rupee. This 
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deduction gave the licensee a profit of 45 rupees for every 1,000 coina 
struck aud this covered the licensee's charges for manufacture and 
waste. In 1767-68, a license was given to two Bonars to open a Mint 
at Chinchwad near Poona. The rupee to be coined was directed not 
to be like the Surti rupee but to be like the Jayaangari or Fal'chari 
rupees of full weight and pure silver. The stamp to bo used should 
have the figures for the years altered annually, the Mchars to be 
issued should be also like the old Aurangabadi Mohurs of fall 
weiglit and tine gold of the Jayanagari stamp and the inscription 
for the year was to be altered annually. A similar concession was 
made to a Somar at Talegaum Dábháde in 1766-67 and certain old 
licenses issued to Sonars at Pedgaum, Rashin, Talegaum Dhámdhere 
and Talegaum Induri were withdrawn. Iu 1768, two Sonars at 
Dharwar were allowed to open a Mint there with instructions 
that the Hon was to be 34 masas iv weight, out of which 22 maras 
and 4 gunja were to be pure gold of the Dehli stamp, and 53 gunjas 
were to be silver. The Mohur coins were to be of the Delhi standard 
gold, the weight being 2 of a tola and 2 of a masa and 1 gunja, the 
rest silver. And the rapee was to be of pure silver of the Delhi 
etandard 114 masas in weight, In 1773, a karkun of Tukojirao 
Holkar obtained a license to open a Mint at Chandore under 
certain conditions. He was to bear his own charges out of the 
profits of the mints. He was to.test the silver received from the 
traders, and then to cut it into pieces each weighing 11 masas and 1 
gunj& IIe had to give security for the due observance of these 
conditions, and Tukojirao Holkar was directed to enforce the orders 
abont the purity of silver. In 1782-83, one Dullabhashet Sonar and 
Govindshet were allowed to coin copper pieces in the Konkan, They 
had to pay a nazar of 1,200 rupees for the privilege which was con- 
ferred upon them for two years. The copper to be used was ordeicd 
to be brought from Bombay and not from Alibaug. The Shivarai 
pice was to be 91 mans in weight, and the double pice 185 masas in 
weight, and there was besides what is called Alamgiri pice which was 
to te 134 masas in weight. In 1800, the last Peshwa prohibited the 
use of Malk»puri rupees in Wai, Satara and Karad, on the gronid 
that tho e rupees were debased, These are ail the notices which 
appear in the Pe-hwa's rojanisi dafíar sbout the regulations of the 
private Mints. Tex shew clearly how these eperations were carried 
on in those days. Of course, besides these private Mints the Central 
Governments had their own State Mints under official supervision. 
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The private Mints were intended for the convenience of the remoter 
districts, communications in those days not being so easy as they are 
now, there was ample justification for the course adopted. In the 
Peshwa's own Mints Malharshahi rupees appear to have been the 
standard, They were ealled Malharehahi after Malharrao Bhicaji Raste 
as stated above. This Raste family was at first a great banking firm 
and Malbarrow was the brother of Gopikabai, the wife of Balaji Bajirao. 
When the Karnatic was conquered from the Nabob of Savanur, the 
Rastes were appointed Subhedars and Malharrao opened a Mint at 
Bagalkot about 1753. There had been a Mint at Bagalkot establish- 
ed in the times of the Bijapur Kings, and the new Mint continued the 
operations. The Malharshahi rupee was under the two Madhawraos, 
the standard coin and the other eoius were received ata discount in 
relation to it. In the reign of the last Peshwa Baji Rao the Chand- 
wadi rapee took up the place of the Malharshahi, and was coined 
both at Poona and Satara. The Poona Mint was closed first in 1822 
but had to be re-opened, and was finally closed in 1835, in which year 
the Bagalkot and the Shree Shikka rupees of Colaba and other 
Mints were also withdrawn from circulation. The Chandwadi rupee 
continued to be coined at Satara under the restored dynasty of the 
Satara Rajas, and the discount on it varied from two to three rupees in 
relation to the Company’s rupees. 

Besides the State Mint at Poona and the licensed Mints which 
have been noticed ahove, and which were at work in various parts of 
the Peshwn's dominions, the cireumstances of the time and the 
difficulty of communication made it necessary that the rulers of each 
of the great Mahratta States in Guzerat, Central India, and the 
Central Provinces and the S. M. country should have their own 
Miots. The Gaikwad rulers in Guzerat had their own Mint in 
Baroda, and Sayashahi and Babashabi rupees are still current in those 
parts of the country, the Sayashahi being issued by the first 
Sayajirao Gaikwad and the Babashahi hy Fattesing Gaikwad. The 
Sayashahi bore the inscription of a sword with Sena Khaskhel 
Samsher Bahadur (Aar AAA SATIVA ET) written in Persian 
character. The Maharaja Scindia who ruled in Malwa had his Mint 
at Ujjain, The Maharaja Holkar had a separate Mint at Indore. 
The Bhosle Rajas of Nugpore coined their own money in their Mint 
at Nagpore. The Angrias of Kolaba struck their own Shree Shikka 
rupee so called because the inscriptions on the coin contained in 
Devanagri character, the letter Shree in the middle. The Pat- 
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wárdhan Chiefs of Sangli and Miraj had their own rupees which 
were distinguished by the Devanagari letters nd being the first 
letters of the name of their titulary God Ganpati, stamped in their 
inscriptions separate. These Patwirdhani rupees were called Hukkéri 
or Halliksri rupees. After Sangli separated from Miraj, Miraj 
coined its own Miraji rupees and Sangli had its separate coinage 
which resombled the Hukkeri rupees. The Hukkeri rupees had 
about thirteen annas worth of silver in it, and the Sbambhu coin of 
Kolhapur had the same weight of silver init, while the Panhalli 
rupees had 9 to 11 annas worth of silver. The Malharshahi rupees 
contained the grentest weight of silver, the weight being 15 annas. 
The Chandwadi rupees which were most current ia the central part 
of the Peshwa's dominions about the downfall of the rule of the last 
Peshwa were coined in Poona, and bad in them about 14 annas of 
silver. The Ankushi rupee so-called ou account of the Ankush 
or the Elephant-gond which it bore on the inscription was issued 
by the Rastes from their Mints at Wai. Haripant Phadake, the 
Peshwa's Commauder-in-Chief, was allowed to issue a coin called 
Jaripataka rupee which was unlike other coins, a square piece 
and not round, and it bore the emblem of the Jaripataka banner 
ef the Marathas, In the Khandeish and Nasik districts under 
the later Peshwas’ rule this Jaripataka coin circulated as also the 
Chandwadi, Bellapuri, Chambhargondi and the Berhanpuri rupees. 
In Alibaug the Shree Shikka rupees of Kolaba were current, and in 
Rutnagiri the Chandwadi and the Hukkery rupees circulated. 

The respective weights of seme of the coins mentioned above 
‘together with the weight of pure silver in them and their intrinsic 
exchange value will be seen from the following statement prepared 
from the official notification :— 


Alibaug g. . 170 144 874 
Ankushi ... dos - .. 172 160 972 
Baroda rupee M: we 1772 1501 91 
Baroda new — .. one . 177 150} 915 
Bombay rupee  ... see . 180 165 100 
Hukkeri rupee... eet . 172i 153 86 
Halkeri new or Miri ... e. 1733 159 96 
Old Panhallli ies . 1704 108 651 
Sbahapur is 174 152 92 


Old Surti (or Delhi Standard). e. 1763 1733 10⁵ 
Wai Shikka 575 ae S. 171} 1573 953 
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Barahan puri ae .. 1788 3702 103-1 
Sayashahi old ar —. 1774 1491 90 
Janjira Colaba  ... € . 1718 1340 812 
These scattered remarks about currencies and mints under Maratha 
rule can suggest few lessons for our guidance iu the present day, 
as the circumstances of the times have changed so radically through- 
out British India. It is quite clear that a variety of currencies 
might have been necessary in those days when communication was 
difficult and authority diseentralised. There are, however, decided 
indications that this variety was due to the lax system of Govern- 
ment which then prevailed. A more important lesson this history 
teaches us is, that the statement now so generally made that India 
was too poor a country for the eireulation of gold coins is unsupport- 
ed by the facts of the case, as they can be ascertained from the 
history of the Mints under Maratha rule. Gold ccins were issued 
and freely circulated, though no attempt was made to regulate their 
value in relation to silver coins. The relative value of Gold and 
Silver wos steady in the last century, and apparently stood at 153 
to 1, which proportion remarkably eomeides with the ratio whieh 
our modern advocates of Gold currency would prefer to adopt. This 
coincidence is remarkable and it ruggests that after all the new pro- 
posals sre not so revolutionary as some people imagine them to be. 
Even the advocates of Silver currency might borrow a leaf from the 
administration of Mozul and Maratha rulers, and there is apparently 
no reason why, if the gold coins were in demand a 100 years ago, 
there should not be a similar natural demand for these coins in our 
present condition of greatly extended comniercia) and banking 
activity. We must leave this subject to be further developed by 
those who have made Indian Economics their special study. If their 
labours are in some way helped by the information here supplied, it 
will be all that I con claim by way of present interest for the other- 
wise dry subject to which I have ventured to draw the atteution of 
the members of this Society. 
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Arr. XIII,— Description of a Hoard of 1,200 coins of the Ksatrapa 
Kings of dates 203-376 d. D., found recently in Kathiawar. By 
Rey. H. R. Scorr, M.A., Rajkot. 


[Read 10th March 1899.] 


Tux Ueankor Hoarp or Kgatrapa Corns, 


N. B. When a date is given without the letters A. D. it ia to be understood 
as a date of the Ksatra;-a era, which began 78 A. D. 

'About two years ago excavations were being made among the an- 
cient rock-cells and temples to the south of the Uparkot, the famous 
tortreas of Junagadh in Katbiawar, when in the floor in front of one 
of the cave temples a number of small holes were discovered cut into 
she rock and filled with carth. These holes were opened under the 
tupervision of Mr. Bechardās Vihäridäs, the Diwan Saheb of 
Junagadh, and from several of the holes nearly 1,200 coins of the 
Kgatrapa Kings were brought to light. A few holes were found 
empty. That the coins all belonged to the one hoard aud were se- 
creted at or about the same time does not seem to admit of doubt. 
The holes, one of which was kindly opened for my inspection by Mr. 
Bechardàs, are abont six inches in diameter and fifteen inches deep, 
cut out of the solid rock, which in this place is white sandstone. 

This collection is, as far as Iam aware, the largest and most 
important find of the coins of this dynasty that bas yet been made, 
and an interesting point in connection with it is that there is strong 
internal evidence to indicate both the year in which the hoard was 
hidden and the reason for its having been so carefully put away. 

Before the coins came into my hands they had already been 
roughly classified by Mr. Vallabhji Haridatt, the curator of the 
Watson Museum, Rajkot. He had, however, only arranged them 
according to the kings whose names they bear; and does not appear 
to have realised the importance of the fact that this hoard is excep- 
tionally rich in dated coins. It was therefore my first business, in 
going over the collection, to separate the dated from the undated 
specimens of each king, and I was delighted to discover in several 

- instances dates which are new to us, and which modify the history 
of the Ksntrapa period as given in the most recent authority—Vol. 
I. of the Bombay Gazetteer. 
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Let me state at the outset, that this hoard does not supply us with 
any specimens of the cuius of the earliest Ksatrapa kings, nor does it 
contain any coins of kings other than those already known to ue. It 
would seem highly probable that we are now in possession of a com- 
plete list of the kings of this dynasty. Indeed, 1 hope to show good 
reason for making the list shorter by striking out one of the names 
given in the table in the Gazetteer: for this Uparkot hoard among 
other facte proves that the twenty-second king Yaéadaman did not 
cease to reign in 240 as has been supposed, but continued to issue 
coins up to the yenr 254, and so there is no room for the so called 
twenty-third king, Damasiri, who is set down as reigning in 242 on 
the evidence of one “ doubtful " coin. 

The hoard contains three coins of the mysterious Mabaksatrapa 
Iéwaradatta, who is like Melchisedek in being without father, and 
without descent.” All three coins belong to his first year, and we 
are still as far as ever from knowing where that year is to be placed. 

I have prepared a table, which will be found at the end of this 
paper, showing the names of the kings whose coins have been found 
in this hoard, with the number of coins, dated and undated, belong- 
ing to each. From this it will be seen that there were 1,144 coins in 
the collection when it was brought to me for classification. I under- 
stand that about 40 or 50 coins had been given nway to visitors to 
Junagadh who were anxious to possess specimens, and we can only 
hope that no very important coins have disappeared io that way. 

A comparison of our table with the list of coins formerly in the 
possession of the late Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji and now in the 
British Museum, as given iu Mr. Rapson's articlein the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for July, 1890, shows at once the great 
importance of the present find. Thus the British Museum possesses 
but 8 dated specimens of the nineteenth Keatrapa, Bhartrdüman's 
coins, whilst here we have no less than 59 specimens with dates. 
The Museum has only 2 dated specimens of Visvasena’s coins, but 
here there are 56 with dates more or less clear. Of Rudrasimha's 
coins the Museum only possesses 4 dated specimens; here we have 30. 
Of Vabadaman's coins we have 40 with dates, whereas the Museum 
has only 3; and we have no less than 90 dated specimens of the last 
king on our list, Rudrasena III., whilst the Museum has oaly 15 with 
dates. In fact we possess fnr more dated than undated specimens 
of the coins of the last mentioned king. 

Before entering on a detailed description of the coins it may be 
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well to point out briefly the two principal facts which their examina- 
tion has brought to light. In the first place, I had not proceeded 
very far with the investigation till I had formed a theory as to the 
probable time and occasion when the hoard was buried : and as fact 
after fact, coin alter coin, came to light in support of this theory, and 
no opposing fart was discovered, I concluded that the theory may be 
regarded as rensonably established. My conclusion is that the coins 
must have been concealed on the ouibreak of a revolution which 
seeing to have begun about the year 352 A. D.; and the facts in 
support of this conclusion are as follow :— 

1. The 24th king, Rudrasena III., has left his name aud title on 
coins of two different styles, Hitherto only two coins of the first 
class were known with the date 270 (A. D. 348); many coins of the 
second period have been found, and they are dated from 288 to 298 
(A. D. 366-376). The long interval of 18 years, and the notable 
difference in the style of the coins led to the conclusion that some 
great political change must have taken place in the interval, and 
that the king was probably driven out of the country. Now we 
have in this collection 90 coins dated in the years, 270, 271, 272 
and 273. (See Plate, coin 11.) 

2. We have no coins of any later king or of Rudrasena’s second 
period. 

3. The coins of this king. and especially those of his later years 
are in remarkably good condition, have in fact the appearance of 
being fresh from the mint, and of having never been in circulation. 
I hold that these facts justify the conclusion stated above. 

The second important fact to which I wish to draw attention is 
connected with another conjectured revolution, and with the supposed 
23rd Keatrapa, Damasiri, referred to above. 

Damasiri owes bis place in the list of the dynasty given in tbe 
Gazetteer to two alleged facts, (a) a coin of his, dated apparently 
242," (5) the fact that no coin of his predecessor, Yagadiman, was 
known of a later date than 240. I venture to question the reading 
of the single coin on which amasiri’s claim has been based, and I 
do so because our present hoard supplies us with about 40 coins 
of Yssadüman with dates between 240 and 243; several dated 
244 and upwards; and one each of the dates 262, 253 and 254. 
(Plate, coins 9,10). I hold that these coins effectually put an end to 
Damasiri’s claim, and I have no doubt that an examination of the 
coin supposed to be his will prove it to be of some other date, and 
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very probably to be a coin of one of the Damajadagris. No coins 
were known of dates between 240 and 270 except the one coin jast 
referred to, and it was concluded from this fact, and from the fact 
that the next king seems to belong to a new line, that a revolution 
lasting 30 years must have taken place. We are now able, not 
indeed to disprove tbe supposed revolution, but, to shorten its 
duration by about half; as we can carry Ya$adamau's reign on for 
14 years after the year 240. There remains therefore only the 
interval between 254 and 270 to be accougted for. That the next 
king Rudrasimha did not begin to reign earlier than 270 is rendered 
almost certain by the fact that we have here 65 of his coins dated in 
that year, and not one of any earlier year. 

I now proceed to describe in order the coins found in the hoard. 

VIII.— The first king whose coins are found is Rudrnsena I, the 
eighth Kgatrapa, who reigned 200-220 A. D. There are seven of his 
coins, and of these six have traces of dates. One is very plainly 130 (A. 
D. 208), another appears to be 134. I should remark here that it is 
often possible to make out the first two figures of the date on Keatrapa 
coins, where we can only make a conjecture as to the particular year 
of the decade to which the coin belongs. Thus 133 is written *9,J = 
but coins are found so clipped that we can only read the lowest of 
the dots, and must remain in uncertainty whether there were others, 
or not. Again, if we find a down sloping line after the first two figures 
the upper part being cut away, it may signify almost anything 
between 4 and 9: thus 99 may be Y — 134 or GY} = 139. 

XI.— The next king whose coins are found in this collection is Da- 
masena, the eleventh Ksatrapa, who reigned A. D. 226-236. [That 
there are no coins of the ninth and tenth kings confirms the Gazetteer's 
statement that the coins of these kings are extremely rare. "There 
was only one specimen of the ninth king, Prthivisena's coinage 
known to the writer of the Gazetteer account, the coin now in the 
British Museum. It will interest my readers to know that another 
specimen is now to be seen in the Watson Museum, Rajkot. Of the 
tenth king Sanghadiman’s coins only two were known, though ina 
footnote the existence of five others is referred to, The Watson 
Museum possesses a specimen, which is so peculiar ns to merit a 
special description.] There are five coins of Dämasena's in our 
collection, all of which have traces of dates. Two appear to 
be dated 151 or 152 two 154; one 158, The legends on all 
these coins are written in very small and beantifully clear letters. 
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[There are no specimens of the twelfth king's coins, which according 
to the Gazetteer are very rare: only five specimens having been 
recorded. To these must now be sdded three specimens in the 
Watson Museum, Rajkot, one of which is unique, as it styles the 
king Mahiaksatraps.] 

XIII.—The thirteenth Ksatrapa Viradáman (A. D. 236-238) is 
tepresented by ten coins, of which four or five bear traces of dates, 
but none quite clear, Like those of the eleventh king these coins 
have clear and well-furmed chatacters in the inscriptions. 

XV.—Vijayasena, the fifteenth king (A. D. 238-250) is represent- 
eil by 36 coins, in one of which he is styled simple Kaatrapa, whilst he 
is Mahäksatrapa on all the others. There were only two specimens 
of this king's “ Kgatrapa coins known previously, one of which is 
in the British Museum. [Two other specimens are in the Watson 
Museum.] Our“ Keatrapa" coin is not clearly dated, but it is 
evidently pot in the seventies and seems to be 160. 

Twenty-six of the other coins have dates more or less clear from 160 
to 17] or possibly 172. [That Vijayasena reigned till 172 is certain 
as I possess a coin of his which is clearly of that date. The reign should 
therefore be a year longer than is given in the Gazetteer.] Several of 
Vijayasena's coins-have the legend very finely cut, and they appear to 
have a fuller Greek inscription on the obverse than usual. By com- 
paring several I made out the following: TYVIIOIICVA 2 VO. 

XVI.— There are nine coins of the sixteenth Ksatraps, Damajeda- 
sri III. who reigned A. D. 251-255. This king’s coins are, according 
to the Gazetteer, ** comparatively uncommon." There were only seven 
in Pandit Bhagwanlal’s collection, of which three had dates, 174,175 
and 176. Our hoard has one coin dated 174, and three which may bo 
176 or 177. 

XVII. From the seventeenth king onwards we have large numbers 
of each king’s coins. Thus of this king, Rudrasena II. (A. D. 
256-272) we have no less than 109 specimens, and of these 42 have 
traces, more or less clear, of dates. They do not however teach us any- 
thing new, as none of them are dated earlier than 181 or later than 
185. 

XVIII.—Of the coinage of the eighteenth king, Viévasimha (A. D. 
272-278) there are 51 specimens : but as hasbeen remarked about the 
coins of this king hitherto discovered they are carelessly struck with 
a bad die and on most coins the legend is very incomplete. One coin 
appears to be of date 200, and three or four appear to be of date 198, 
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XIX.—There are 207 coins of the nineteenth Ksatrapa, Bhartrda- 
man (A. D. 278-295), and to these might be added a score or two of 
the coins which bave been get aside as illegible from having very incom- 
pletelegends, for this king's coins are often to be recognised even where 
the legend is obliterated. Bhartrdaman’s coins are frequently of 
noticeably bad workmanship, and the bust of the king is a great 
contrast to that of any of the kings who preceded him. Yet this 
statement needs to be somewhat qualified, for there are many of 
Bhatrdàman's coins in this hoard which are of superior workmanship, 
having the bust almost if not quite as well executed as on other kings, 
coins (Plate, coins 1, 2). All the coins in which the king is styled 
simple Kaatrapa are of the superior style. There are 18 such 
coins, of which five have traces of the date 201. I divided the 
rest of the coins not only into dated and undated, but into two 
classes in each case, according as they were of the well executed or 
of the coarse type. Among the undated coins I found that 74 are 
of good workmanship, and have the good looking bust which is 
found on the earlier Ksatrapa coins, whilst 54 are of the coarse 
style. It is very probable that many of the coins of the first type 
really belong to the earlier period, for the title is either cut away or 
so obliterated that it is now impossible to tell whether to read 
** Keatrapa " or Mahäksatrapa but a number of them have the 
latter title clearly enough, Of 59 dated coins about 20 belong to the 
first etyle, and the rest are of coarse workmanship. The dates range 
from 201 to 217 (?). Hitherto no coin of this king was known of a 

1 y 214. e later than 214, but in this Uparkot heard 
AJ =217 (?). there are severa Ispecimens of the year 217. 
There is one coin with the date very clear but 

the figure is new to me. It is Hoc and probably stands for 215. 

This king’s name has been frequently read Atridáma, and the 
inscription on the majority of his coins could hardly be read other- 
wise, but on the very first specimen of his coins which I took up, 
when examining this collection, I found the legend gave the name 
Bhartrdiman quite clearly. 

XX.—Regarding the twentieth king, Visvasena, son of Bhartr- 
diman, (A. D. 295-304), the Gazetteer says that though his coins 
are fairly common, dated specimens are rare. Thus out of 25 in Dr. 
Bhagwänläl's possession,. only three bore traces of dates, and all 
three seem to be indistinct ; “ only three bear doubtful dates, one 218 
and two 222.“ Now in the present hoard there are 179 specimens 
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of this king’s coins, and of these no fewer than 56 bear traces of 
dates. About half of these may be set aside as doubtful, though 
I believe that if we had no better specimens to work on we should 
manage to read the Pandit’s dates on them with a tolerable degree 
of certainty ; but fortunately we have about 30 coins with legible 
dates, regarding which there can be no doubt. Most of these are of 
the years 217, 218, 219 : ten or eleven are of the dates 220 and 22; 
one is 224 or perhaps a year or two later, On the evidence of this 
last coin I should. give Viévasena a reign of at least two years longer 
than is given him in the Gazetteer. [There are two coins of 
Visvasena in the Watson Museum whose dates I read 224 and 
226.] 

It is to be noted that Viávasena's coins, like his father's, exist in 
two types, but the well executed coins bear a very small proportion 
to those of coarse construction. These latter sre even worse than 
Bhartrdáman's and are in fact the worst executed and the worst 
mutilated in the cutting of all the Keatrapa coins, (Plate, coins 4, 5). 

XXI.—The twenty-first Ksatrapa in the list of the dynasty as 
given in the Gazetteer, is Rudrasimha, son of Swami Jivadáman, and 
the earliest date hitherto known on his coins is 230. On this account 
and from the faet that Rudrasimhe’s father was not a king, but 
simply Swimi Jivadáman, it has been conjectured that Chashtana's 
direct line ceased with the twentieth Ksatrapa, and that Rudrasim ha 
is the first of a new line who came to the throne after an interval of 
seven years. Dr. Bhagwanlal possessed only 12 specimens of this 
king's coins, and of these only 5 had legible dates. We have in this 
Uparkot hoardaltogether 83 specimens of Rudrasimmha’s coins, and of 
these about 30 have dates that can be read with a fair degree of 
certainty. Most of these are of the year 230 and later years. None 
can be certainly identified as of 240 or any later year; but to are 
certainly earlier than 230. Both clearly belong to the previous 
decade, one appearing to be 227 and the other 229. (Plate, coins6, 7.) 

Thus the interval between the 20th and 21st kings is still further 
lessened, and indeed it appears doubtful now whether there was any 
interval at all. It should be remarked that while almost all of this 
king's coins have the name of the king so badly printed that it 
seems to be Janadàman, there is here at least one coin in which the 
name is clearly Jivadiman. Again, a number of the coins have 
Chhatrapa instead of Ksatrapa. 

It is also worthy of remark that many of the coins of this king, as 
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well as of the two remaining kings whose eoins are found in this 
collection, are new and unworn, apparently fresh from the mint. 

The twenty-second king was Yaéadüman, tbe sow of Radrasimha, 
(A. D. 320). His coins have hitherto been very rare. Dr. Bhagwanlal 
had only three of them, on two of whieh he read the date 239. We 
have in the present eolleetion 117 specimens of this king's coins of 
which over 50 bear more or less clear traces of dates and the important 
point is that these dates cover quite a considerable period. 
Two are dated 239; thirty-five are dated 240; twelve have 
dates between 241 and 249 ; one is dated 252, another 253 and a third 
254. (Plate, coins 8, 9, 10.) 

The importance of these dates will appear when we turn to the 
account given in the Gazetteer. We read there that only the date 
239 was known on this king’s coins, and that a single cein of date 
apparently 242 is known of a king called Damasiri. On the strength 
of this testimony it was supposed that Yaéadüman reigned only one 
year, and was suceeeded by a king called Damasiri who was reigning 
in 242. It is now evident that a mistake has been made. The 
alleged coin of Ksatrapa Damasiri cannot be of the date supposed, 
as Yaéadaman was reigning in the year 242 and for at least 12 years 
afterwards. The Gazetteer does not inform us of the whereabouts 
of the coin in question, but I have little doubt that a more careful 
examination will show it to belong to one of the D&majadas. 

Again the author of the Gazetteer account of the Ksatrapas, in 
the absence of coins or other records for the yeara 240 to 270, has 
conjectured ‘‘some great political change” during these 30 years. 
We are now in a position to shorten this period considerably, for we 
have seen that Yaéadüman was still reigning in 254, so that the 
iuterregnum, or rather the period of which we have as yet no 
record, is now seen to be only 15 or 16 years. 

XXIV .—The next king, and the last whose coins are found in thig 
collection is Swami Rudrasena, the son of Swami Rudradáman (A. D. 
848-376). Before proceeding to describe his coins it is neéessary to 
draw attention to what is said about him in the Gazetteer. Two of 
his coins dated 270—and only two such—are on record; but “later 
coins of the same Keatrapa and of a different style are found in 
large numbers." These later coinsare dated from 288 to 298. It ig 
surmised that some political change must have taken place between 
270 and 288; that Rudrasena was for the time overthrown, but that 
after 18 years of exile he again eame to power. Now, on examining 
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this Uparkot hoard, we find that there are no coins of any later king 
than Rudrasena, and not only so but there are no coins of Rudra- 
sena’s later period. There are 111 coins of Rudrasena’s in the 
collection, and all belong to that first period of his reign of which only 
two specimens have hitherto been recorded, Out of 111 specimens 
no less than 90 have dates more or leas clear. Sixty-five are dated 270; 
25 are dated 271, 272 and 273. (Plate, coin 11.) Many of these coins, 
especially those of the last years, are in mint condition, fresh and 
unworn. From these facts, as I bave shown above, we may fairly 
conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the first period of 
Rudrasena’s reign, and most probably it was because of the revolu- 
tion which then took place, rendering life and property insecure, 
that the money was hidden. Quite possibly its owner went into exile 
with the king or lost his life in the struggle which took place, and so 
never returned to unearth his treasure, We may suppose that 274 
(A. D. 352) was the year in whioh the revolution took place, and in 
which the money was concealed. This would lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the coins lay hidden for 1545 years till they were dug up 
two years ago by Mr. Bechardàs Viharidàs. 


Note.—Besides the coins above desoribed, there are between two and three 
hundred coins with illegible or very incomplete inscriptions—ooins which oan- 
not be classified. On 25 of these there are no legends at all, the obverse hav- 
ing a bust, and the reverse a blarred counter-impression of a bust. Others 
have the father's name alone legible and in some cases the king's name may 
be read, but which of the kings of the same name cannot be determined. A 
good many appear to be Bhartrdáman's or his son'g, but in the absence of the 
legend I have not thought it well to place them among coins which have the 
insoription clear. 

[Coin No. 18 in the plate does not belong to the Uparkot hoard, but has been 
given as a specimen of Swami Rudrasena's later coinage. (B. 288— 800), for the 
purpose of comparison with his earlier coins, of which No. 11 (S. 278) is a fair 
spedimen.)] 
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TABLE 


Givine Names or Kixas, THEIR DATES, AND THE NUMBER OF 
THEIR COINS, DATED AND UNDATED, FOUND IN THE Hoanp. 


No. in Keatrapa | Number | No. of 
Gazet- or Maha- | Name of King and Date. of dated | undated 
teer List. | ksatrapu. | Coins, | Coins. 
VIII. M. Rud rasena I., A. D, 208—220... 6 1 
XI. M. Damasena ” 226— 236 . 5 
XIII. K. Viradáman » 286—228... 4 6 
XV. |K. and M. | Vijayasena 77 238—250... 26 10 
xvi. M. Damajadaßri III, „ 250—255 .. 4 5 
XVII. M. Rudrasena II. n 266—272... 42 67 
XVIII. K. Vishvasimha D 272—278... 6 45 
XIX. |K. and M. Bhartridimen „ 218—296 59 148 
XX. K. Viéhvasena " 295—304 . 56 123 
XII.“ Ek. | Rudrasimha „  S05—811.| 30 53 
XXII K. Yaéadüman II. » 317—332 .. 40 68 
XXIV M Rudrasena III. » 948—876. 90 21 
M. léwarodatta—First year * "m toe 8 
Coins not fully legible :— 

Radrasena .., — - ER vee 24 

Nudrasenaputa . - 98 

Damasenaputra ... ss we . 7 

Falsely struok — ... Fs é e i 27 

Qnite illegible — ... too oo - 73 
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Art. XIV.—A New Copper-plate Grant from Broach District. 
By A. M. T. Jackson, M. A., I. C. S. 


[Read 10th March 1899. 


Tur two plates which are the subject of this paper were forwarded 
by the Oollector of Broach to the Secretary of the Society, who 
handed them over to me for examination. They were found in 
November last buried about two feet below the surface of a cart- 
track in the village of Sunev Kulla in the Hansot Mahal of the 
Broach district. Along with the plates were found (1) two flat 
pieces of iron 2 feet long and 2 inches wide, (2) two similar but 
smaller pieces, (3) a conch-shell, (4) a flat piece of stone such as is 
used in mixing spices, (5) a conical piece of stone resembling a ling,“ 
(6) a small iron cylinder such as is used in making a cart-wheel. 
Both plates belong to the same grant and after a little cleaning are 
easy to read. The first plate is entire. The second has suffered 
damage (1) by the wrenching off of the senl, which has destroyed a 
few aksharas in the first line, and (2) by the breaking off of a piece 
of the left-hand edge, which has destroyed one akshara io line 4, two 
in line 5, two in line 6, and one in line 7. The missing syllables can 
however, nearly all be supplied by conjecture. 

The two plates are equal in size, measuring 124 inches long and 
6} inches wide. The lower edge of the first plate was formerly 
attached to the upper edge of the second by two copper rings, one 
of which remains attached to each of the plates. The seal which 
was probably carried by the left-hand ring, has been wrenched off 
and is lost. The letters are deeply cut and in many places show 
through on the back of the plates. 

The characters belong to the southern clase of alphabets, and 
resemble in general form those of the earlier Valabhi inscriptions. 
The angularity of some forms is perhaps due less to archaism than 
to the unskilfulness of the engraver. Most of the letters have, how- 
ever, one remarkable peculiarity, vis., a distinct triangular head. The 
numerical symbols for 200, 90, 5 and 2 occur in line 18 of plate II. 
The language is Sanskrit, and, except in the parenthetical description 
of the grantees in lines 4 to 8 of plate I., is singularly free from 
grammatical errors. With the exception of the verses quoted from 
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the Mahábhárata in lines 7 to 11 of plate II., the inscription is in 
prose throughout. The only notable orthographical peculiarity is 
the occurrence of the sign jíAvámáltyain line 3 of plate II. upanaya = 
kdryyah. 

The inscription records the grant, on the 5th day of the bright 
fortnight of Karttika, in the year 292 of an unspecified era, of the 
village of Sónavvá in the district“ within the Narbadi,” to five 
Brahmins of Broach to enable them to perform the five great sacri- 
fices. The granter is the-great feadatory and Mahárája Samgama 
Simha. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the grant is dated in the 
Chedi, Kalachuri or Tráikütaka Era, whose first year falle in A. D. 249- 
50 (cf. Kielhorn in Ind. Ant. XVII., pp 215 ff.). The grant belongs 
paleographically to the first half of the ‘ith century A. D., and we 
know from the Pardi grant of Dabrasena of Sam. 207 (A. D. 455-6) 
and from the Sáükhédá grant of Niribullaka (Ep. Ind. II. 21) that 
the Chedi Era was in use in this part of Gujarat before the establishment 
of the Gurjjara kingdom of Broach. We may therefore place the 
present grant of Samgama-Simha in the year 540-1 of Christian era. 
It is clear from the fact that Samgama-Simha bears the title of 
Mabásámanta, that he was not an independent ruler, but owed 
allegiance to some overlord. As he issued his grant from Broach, that 
place was probably his capital, but for the seat of his overlord’s power 
we must look to the south or south-east. For Sónavvá, the village 
granted, must be no other than Sunev, the place where the grant 
was found, which lies south of the Narbadá. The fact that the dis- 
trict in which the village stood was called“ the district within (i. e., 
on this side of) the Narbadá," shows that it belonged toa kingdom 
whose seat also lay south of the Narbadü, though it included also 
territory to the north of that river. On the whole the mcst probable 
supposition appears to be that Samgamasimha was a feudatory of the 
Kalachuris whose era he used, and who were certainly recognised as 
supreme in the lower Narbadá valley about A. D. 580 when Nirihullaka 
made his grant (cf. Bhagwanlal’s Early History of Gujarat, p. 114). 

The grantees, being mentioned as Brahmins of Broach, probably 
belonged to the Bhargav caste, who claim to be the original Brah- 
mins of that town, and are still to be found tothe number of 
about 1,500 souls in the Broach and Surat districts. Whether the 
gotras of Chándógya, Gálava, Lókákshi, Lóháyana and Dhondi are 
still represented among them I have not been able to ascertain. The 
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name Chándógya properly belongs to the third Bráhmána of the 
Sáma-vàda, and I do not know whether it occurs elsewhere as the 
name of a gótra. Gälava is the name ofa grammarian quoted by 
Yáska and Panini, and a Gálarasmriti is quoted by Hemádri and 
other later writers, At the Mysore Census of 1891, 34 Brahmans 
returned themselves as belonging to the Gaiavagetra (Mys. Rep. I. 
303). Lóküksh!, or, as the name is inore usually written, Laugakshi, 
is the reputed author of the Küthaka Grihya-Sutra. The name 
Lébfyana I have not traced elsewehere. The Dhóndi Gótra may 
take its name from the same patriarch as the Jambusar Brahmans 
gotra called Däundakiya in the Khédá grant of Vijayarája, (I. A. 
VII. 241) or Dáundaktya in the Khéda grants of Dadda II (I. A. 
XIII. 81 ff.). 
Text. 


1. Om Svasti Bharukacchán  Mátápitri-pád-ánudhyátó mahi 
sämanta. Sri mahárája. Samgama-sihah! 

2. Sarvvän óva svün rájasthániy-óparika- kumárümátya-vishaya 
patyirakshika-drimgika. 

3. Kula-putraka-cita-bhat-ddims tad-Adésakärinasca kußalam 
anuvarnya samanudaráa. 

4. Tati Astu vô viditam yath-üsmábhir entar-nnarmmadá-vishay- 
ántarggata-Sónavvá-grámó Bháru. 

5. Kacchaka-Chandóga?  sa-gótra ^ Chandógasa ^ brahmacári 
Brähman-Ananta-datta. Tathá Gálava. 
6. Sngótra-Chandóga-sa-brahmacári-Prajápatiéarmma, — Tathá 
Lókákshi-sugótr-ádhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 

7. cüri-Sivadéva, Tathi Lóháyann-sagótr-&ádhvaryyu-sa-brahma- 
ári-Bhánudóva. Tathá Dhöndi (P) sa 

8. gétra-bahvrica-se-brahmacari, Dhavarucibhyó bali-caru-váiá- 
vadév ügnihótra-havana-pniüca. 

9. mahá-yajna-kriyótsarppan-árttham á-candr-árkk árnnava-graha- 
nakshatra-kshiti-sthiti-samakalinah 

10. sódramgas sdparikaras sa-bhiita-vita-pratydydcita-bhate- 
právésyóbhümi-cchidra-nyáy&na. 

ll. putra-pótrl-ünvaya-bhógyO mätä-pitrör átmanaáca punya- 
va$0-vüptayó dya punyatamim 

12, wahi-kirttaki?-tithim ati-katya? udak-dtisarggéna pratipáditó 
yata éshim bråhmanânâh 


1 Road simhah. 3 Read Chanddgya 
1 Read pdut ra. 2 Read Karttiki, 3 Read adhikritya. 
28 
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Plate II. 
1. ucitayá brahma-. [....... ] ra-sthitya bhamjatém 
krishstám Karishayatäm“ pradisatäm ca na kénacit® 
2. nishédhé varttatavyam® — Tadgráma-nivüsibhirapyamisháin 
vidhéyair bhütvá samueita- 
8. -méya-hirany-ddi-pratyay-dpanaya — háryyah-Bhavishyad- 
rajabbhis c-àsmad-vamáyáir anyair-vva sů- 
4. [-mâ]nyań bhümi-dána-punya-phalam abbiväfchadbhir 
” vvibhaván-abháv-ánubandhán-&y ur-vviyógá- 
5. (nushthi] tam guoims ca dirggba-kälänugunän viganayya 
dánam ca gunavatám avadatam iti. 
6. [pramá] ui-kritya éasikara-éuci-ruciram cirya yasaé ciclshubhir 
ayam asmad-dáyó numantavyah 
7. [pretipà] layitavyas céti || Uktam ca bhagavaté Vyáséna t 
shashtim varsha-sahasrani svarggó módati 
8. bhümidah Ácchetià c-ánumantá ca tinyéva naraké vaset 5 
bahubhir vvasudhá bhuktá rájabhis Sa. 
9. gar-ádibhih yasya yasya yada bhümir tasya tadá pbhalam|! 
pürvva-dattám dvijatibhyd ya. 
10. -tnüád raksha Yudhishthira mahim mahimatim éréshtha 
dánác chréyé nupalanam i Vindhyátavishv até. 
11. yásu éáushka-kótara-vásinah krishnáhayó bhijayanté pürvva- 
dayan haranti yê u 
12. mahá-pratibára-Gópáhyaka-prüpit-ájnàya ^ sándhivigrahika- 
Réváhyaka-dütakah 
18. Likhitam Vishna!-shénén-etiy Sam 200 90 2 Karttika 
, Éa 5 () na. 
Translation. 


1. Om Hail! From Bharukacchá, Sri Mabérija Sangama-Sit-ha 
the Mahásámanta, who meditates upon the feet of his father and 
mother, 

23. Having given greeting, to all bis officers, husbandmen, 
princes, ministers, heads of districts, guards, heads of towns, noble- 
men, regular and irregular troops and their subordinates, proclaims :— 

4. Be it known to you that the village of Sónavvá in the Antar- 
narmadá District (has been given to the following). 


+ Bead Karshayatár, * Read kénacin. 
* Read varttitavyam. 1 Read Vishnu, 
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5-8. The Brahman Anantadatta of Brosch, of the Chandoga 
gétra, singer of the Séma-véda and ascetie : and Prajápatiéarman of the 
Gálava g3éra, singer of the Sáma-róda and ascetic: and Sivadéva of 
the Lokäkshi gétra student of the Yajurvéda and mecetic: and 
Bhánudéva of the Léhayana gotra, student of the Yajurvéda and 
ascetic : and Bbavaruci of the Dhondi (P) gétra, reciter of the Big- 
Véda and ascetic. 

8-9. (To these) for the performance of the rules of the five great 
sacrifices—the ali, tbe oblation to the manes, the vdisvadéva, the 
agnihotra and the Aavana (a gift) coeval with the existence of the 
moon, sun, ocean, planets, and constellations. 

10. Together with the udra&ga and the uparikara and the revenue 
from bhiita and váta, not to be entered by regular or irregulan 
troops, according to the rule of dhumichidra. 

11-19. And to be enjoyed hereditarily, (the aforesaid village) has 
been bestowed with outpouring of water, for the attainment of merit 
and fame by our parents and ourself, upon this day uuder the most 
holy Mahdkdrttikitsths, 

II—1-2. So that no one shall interfere with these Brahmans in 
their enjoyment, tillage by themselves or by servants, or letting (of the 
village lands) according to the due terms of a gift to Brahmaus. 

2-83. The people of the village also should be compliant to 
them and should bring them their proper dues, measured (grain), 
money, &c. 

3-7. And future kings, whether those of our race or others, 
should assent to and preserve this our grant, desiring to share in the 
merit that results from land-grants, and wisbing to lay up a store of 
fume pure and sweet as a ray of moonlight, on the authority of the 
words “ enlculating that riches are associated with non-existence, that 
life is attended by separation, but virtues and gifts to the virtuous 
are durable.” 

7-8. And it has been said by the holy Vyáss: The giver of 
land revels in heaven for sixty thousand years, (but) the interrupter 
(of a gift) and his abettor lives so many years in hell. 

8-9. »The earth hae been enjoyed by many kings, beginning with 
Sagara. Whosesoever the earth is at any time, his also is the fruit 
(of a land-grant). 

9-10. * Oh Yudhishthira, carefully maintain former grants of land 
to Brahman (for), oh best of kings, the maintenance is better tham 
the gift. 
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1011. Those who resume old grants are born as black snakes 
living in the hollows of withered trees in the waterless forests of the 
Vindhyas." 

12. By command obtained through Gopáhyaka the great cham- 
berlain. The dutaka is Réváhyaka the minister of peace and war. 


18. Written by Vishnushepa. The year 292. The bright halt 
of Kárttika 5. : 
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Art, XV.—The Etymology of a few towns of Central and Western 
Asia as given by Eastern writers. By Jivanst Jamsueps1 Mopr, 
| Eso., B.A. 
[Read 24th March 1899.] 


In my last paper before the Society I gave a short account of 
a few cities of ancient Iran, as presented by the recently published 
Pahalavi treatise of Shatróihá-t-Irán. In this paper I propose 
giving the etymology of the names of some of these cities. 1 will 
divide the subject of my paper into two parts. Firstly, I will take 
up those cities, the etymology of whose names has not been given up to 
now. Secondly, I will take up those cities, the ctymology of whose 
names has been given by oriental writers and will examine how far 
that etymology is correct. 

Ctesiphon.—No oriental writer gives the derivation of its name. 
I think the Pahalavi treatise of Shatréiha-i-Iran helps us to 
derive its name, It says, that it was founded by “ Tus.i-Rávak-i- 
Sifkán," £e. by Tüs the ruler of Sifkán. I think, then, that 
its name is derived from the name of its founder Tus-i-Sifkan, 
£e, Tus of Sifkán. Ctesiphon is another form of Tus-i-Sifkan. 
The fact thas this city must have received its name from one Tus is 
supported by the statement of Hamzah! that the original nume of 
this city was Tusfoun «web, 

Babylon.— It is the Bawri of the Avesta? Babyrus of the 
cuneiform inscriptions? aud Bâbil L of the Persian writers. 
The Avesta connects Azidahika (Zohák) with this town, The grand 
Bundehesh* says that Azi Dahák had built a palace in Babylon 
which was known as Kiling Dushit, which is the ''Kvirinta duzhita” 
of the Avesta,5 Kulang Dis of Hamz Isphahini, Gang Dizh-hukht of 
Firdousi. These references and other references by oriental writers 
lead to show that Babylon (Bawri) was founded by Azi-Dabák. 
Magoudi? attributes its foundation to Nimrod. But according to 
Malcolm, oriental writers identify Nimrod with Zohák, Ebn Haukal,® 

1 Dictionnaire de la Perse B. de Meynard, p. 400, 

a Yt. V., 29. * Behistun Inscription I., 6. 

+ Darmesteter Le Zend Avesta II., p. 581. Etudes Iraniennes II., 210-218, 
5 Yt. XV., 19. 

e Mohl, I., p. 96. Vide my Dictionary of Avestio proper names, p. 68, 
* Macoudi per B. de Meynard I., p. 78. 

5 Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 70. 
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and Edrisi® also attribute the foundation of Babylon (Bábil) to 
Zohák. 

Now, according to the Bundehesh,!? and the Sháhnameh!! Azi- 
Dahák or Zohák was also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdousi 
says, he was the master of 10,000 (bivar Av. bat war“) horses (asp). 
I think, then, that Bawri, the original form of the later name Babil, 
derived its name from the name of its founder Baéraré or Bivar-asp, 
The second part (asp) of the compound word is dropped. We find 
another instance of this kind of dropping of the latter part, in the 
name of Tahmuras, The original name is Takhma-urupa, but in the 
Farvardin Y esht we find the name in its simpler form Takhma, the 
latter part urupa being dropped. In the same way we find the 
name Lima Khsha¢ta (Jamshed) shortened into Lima (Jam, Afrin- 
i-Haft Amesháspand). At times instead of the second part of a 
compound name the first is dropped, and we find an instance of this 
kind in the name of this very Azi-Daháka which we find in some 
places simply Dahák, the first part ‘Azi’ being dropped, 

Bost.—It is the Abeste of Pliny.!? It is one of the principal cities 
of the province of Seietan, Oriental writers neither derive its name 
nor give the name of its founder. But we learn from the Pahalavi 
Bhatróibá-i-Irán!3 that it was founded by Bastur, the son of 
Zarir, who was the brother of king Vishtásp. It appears then, 
that the city has derived its name from its founder Bastur, the 
Bastavairi of the Avesta. “ 


Zarenj.—It is the Zaranga or Zarang of Ptolemy. The word 95 


Zeranj oan also be read * Zarang, the name which Ptolemy gives, It 
is the Zarinje gi); of Ebn Haukal!5 and Edrisi! according to whom 
it was the largest city in Seistan. According to Tabari!? it was the 
capital of Seistän. According to Kinneir, Zarenj is the same place as 
Dooshak, the modern capital of Seistán. He says “the situation and 
description of Dooshak led me to suspect that it can be no other 
than Zarang, the old name having been lost in the constant revolutions 


® Edrisi par Jaubert, II. pp. 160-161. 
10 B. B. E. V West, XXIX..,9; Justi, p. 69, l. 19. n Mohl. L. p. 50. 
1» D'Anville's Ancient Geography IL, p. 64; Kinneir's Persian Empire, 
p. 190, note 
15 Dastur Jamaspji's Edition, p. 22 My translation, p. 9L 
15 Yt. XIII., 103. 1* Ousley's Oriental Geography, pp. 209, 207. 
16 Edrisi par Jaubert I., p. 442. 17 Taberi par Zotenberg III, p. 517, 
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to which this unhappy province has been subject for more than a 
century.”!® Kinneir seems to think that Dooshak is the modern 
name and Zarang the older name of the city. But the fact is that 
Dooshak is the older name which seems to have been forgotten for 
Some time. Zarang was a later name which again was displaced by 
the older name Dooshak. What seems to have happened in the 
case of Syria appears to have happened in the case of this city. 
Syria is the old name of the country, Then after the Mahomedan 
conquest it began to be known by the name of Shim among oriental 
writers, and now again it is generally known by its old name of Syria. 

We learn from the Avesta!® that the old name of the capital of 


Seistàn (Vadkereta) was Duzaka (ot. - EN) coo. cett) )- 
Kinneir doe8 not say what led him to suspect that the modern 
Dooshak was the same as Zarenj. But the following facte lead to 
identify the two places Dooshak and Zarenj. 

Firstly, as said above, according to the Vendidad, Duzaka was the 
capital of Vaékereta and according to Tabari, Edrisi and Ebn Hauk- 
kal, Zarenj is the capital of Seistán, and we know that Vaékareta is 
identified with Seistán, (a) The very fact that the meaning of their 
names is the same, supports their identification. ‘Vaékereta’ means 
divided or cut into two halves. Now another common name of Seistan is 
Nimruz,?? which means half a day. According to Kinneir?! “ tradition 
reports that this province was once entirely under water, but, having 
been drained, in the short space of half a day, by the genii, it hence 
received the name of Nimrus.” (b) Again tradition also supports 
the identification of Seistán with Vaékerata. As this tradition invests 
Beistán with the presence of genii, so the Vendidad invested Vaékereta 
with the presence of a fairy known as Khnáthaity. (e) Again the 
geographical fact, that just as the Vendidad speaks of Duzaka as the 
espital of Vakkereta, the modern maps point a town named Dooshaka 
in Seistán, further supports the identification of Vaékereta and 
Beistán. 

Secondly, the Pahalavi treatise of Shatroihá-i-Irán,? says of Zarenj 
that King Manushcheher (Minocheher) took it from Frásiáv and 
included it in the county of Pátashkhvárgar. The Minokherad says 


18 Kinneir's Persian Empire, p. 192. 19 Vendidad, ch. I., p. 10. 

20 Kinneir’s Pers. Empire, p. 189. ShatroihA-i-Iran Dastur Jamaspji's 
Edition, p. 21. My translation, p. 88. 21 Ibid note. 

33 Dastur Jamaspji's Ed., p. 32. My translation, p. 98, 
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the same thing about Duzeka “ From the land ot Padashkhvargar 
into the beginning of Dügako, such as Frástyák had taken, by treaty 
he seized back from Frásiyák and brought it into the possession 
of the countries of Irin.’’2* 

Thirdly, the Shatróibá-i-Irán* speaks of the foundation in Zarenj 
of a fire-temple named Karkoó. This temple is the same as that 
named Kerákerkán by Maçoudi, and said to be founded in Seistán. 

Having stated these facts which lead to the identification of 
Duzaka and Zarenj, we now come to the main question of deriving 
the name Zarenj. I think the word Zarenj is derived from 
the very word Duzaka. In fact, it is another form of Duzaka. The 


word Duzaka may be written thas jar. It is so written in the 
Minokherad. It can be read Zarzak. The final 4 in the word, if 
written in Zend characters and if written with a longer stroke towards 
the left, can be read d 5. The word can be then read Zarzad. 
The final ‘d, 9 when written thus in Pahalavi, can be read either as 


E or j. So the word in that case can be read Zarzaj. The word, when 
written in Persian characters in the Mahomedan times, would be 
written c 55). In the Shekasté style the letter 3 z in Zarzaj is likely 
to be mistaken for w n, and so the word would subsequently be 
written ) and read Zarenj. Thus we see that the name Zaren 
can be derived from the old name of the city, viz., Duzaka. l 
Nov there remains for us the question to consider why was the 
place called Duzaka. 

The word Duzaka means ‘bad or evil, and the place seems to 
have been so called, because, according to the Shatróihá-i-Irán,? it was 
founded by Afrâsiâb, who was a wicked Turánian monarch and who 
was therefore always called Gazashtó or cursed in the Pahalavi 
books. He is said to have afterwards destroyed the city and also 
extinguished the sacred fire-temple there, 

Agein, as said above, the place was infested with fairies and 
genii. That fact also may have gained for the city the appellation of 
Duzaka. 


38 B. B. E. XXIV. West. Minokherad. ch. XXVII., 44. 

34 Dastur Jamaapji's Edition, p. 22. My translation, p. 99. 

34 Vol. IV. p. 73. 26 Dastur Darab's Edition, oh. XXVII., 44. 
37 Dastur Jamaspji's Ed., p. 22, s. 88. My translation, p. 93. 
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Kerman.—Yakout says, on the authority of another author, that 
the city was called, from the name of ite founder, Kerman, who 
was the son of Felawdj, son of Lobthi, son of Yafet, son of Noaha. * 

According to the Tarikhé Guzideh,9 the city was so called from 
the name of one of its rulers named Bakhté-Kerm , C who ruled 
there during the time of Ardeshir Babegán who conquered the city. 
This statement is more probable than that which derives the name 
from the name of the great great-grandson of Noaha. The Bakhté- 
Kerm ¢,S C of the Tarikhé-Guzideh is the Haflin Bokhis-i- 
Kerm Khodáe vr 24-er1) Peo of the Karnimeh® of Ardesiifr Babe- 
gan. He is often spoken of simply as Kerm,,S*!, This Haftän 
Bokhte-i-Kerm is the Kerm Haftwád oi, of Firdousi.?? 

His proper original name was Haftán Bokht in the Kürnámeh and 
Haftwad in the Sháhnámeh. According to Firdousi,? he was 
called Haftwad, because he had seven (haft) sons. The Pahalavi 
name Haftán Bókht?* may also mean seven sons, Kerm or Kerm- 
khodáe (lit., the lord or master of the worm) was the designation by 
which he was subsequently known. The following story from 
Firdousi's Shahnámeh explains why he was called Kerm or Kerm- 
khodiie, a name from which the city of Kerman is said to have 
derived its name. 

There lived in the city of Kajáráu'5 & Ii in Pars a poor man 
named Haftwád, He had a young daughter, who, with other girls of 
the city, daily went to an adjoining hill. They all passed their time 
there in good company and in spinning their cotton. One day, when 
they laid aside their spinning distaffs to have their dinner, the 
daughter of Heftwad found an apple dropped from an adjoining tree, 
While eating it, she found a worm ( t S Kerm) in it. She carefully 
removed it with her finger and placed it in her distalf and went for her 
meals. On her return, she found that the worm had moved round about 


29 Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 483. 39 Jbid note. 

30 Nöldeke. Gescheebte des Artachsir Pápakán, p. 49; Karn4mé-l-Artakhshir- 
i-Papakàn, by! Dastur Daráb, ch. VI., p. 1. 

91 Ibid, ch. VI. 1, 8, 10. 3 Mohl, V., p. 308. 23 Mohl, V., p. 308, 1. 510, 

s+ P. “&» son. The word Haftawad seems to be a contracted form of 


Haftán Bokht. den Peo can be read Haftaó-bavád, which seems to have 
been contracted into Hafta vad. 
te 79. Sy in the Karnámeh.—D. Dardb, VI., 1. 
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in her cotton and spun a good deal of it. So her task that day was 
made very easy, and she was able to spin that day twice as much 
cotton as she was able te do before. She was much pleased with it 
and said to her friends, “ Thanks to God, by the good fortune of the 
worm, I have been able to spin twice the usual quantity this day.” 
The next day she carried double the quantity of cottor,and placed 
the worm in it, The spinning work was again finished very quickly. 
Every morning she gave a piece of apple to the worm, which increased 
daily in size and strength, and the quantity of cottom spun increased 
in propegtion. The increase in the daily production of yarn made the 
family comparatively richer and more prosperous, Haftwád took the 
worm to be a possession of good omen. Ile gradually became richer 
and richer. The ruler of the city, growing jealous of him, tried 
to extort money from him, but he opposed, and, collecting some force, 
killed the ruler and captured the city. He subsequently built a large 
fort on an adjoining hill, where he kept the worm, whieh, according 
to the story, had grown to an enormous size. Owing to the good 
Tack and prosperity brought shont by the worm, Haftwäd and all his 
followers began to worship the worm a8 a god. It was against this 
Haftwüd or Bakhté-Kerm that Ardashir had waged his war. 

This story then relates how Haftwad had received the appellation 
of Kerm, an appellation from which the city founded by him had 
received the name of Kermen. 

Gour, or Jour.—It is the old name of the modern town of 
Firouzábád. Its original name was Khorreh-i-Ardeshir according 
to Firdousi?? or Ardeshir Gadman according to the Karnámeh?? and 
Shatróiba-i-Irün.? The word Khorreh „ in the name Khorreh-i- 


Ardeshir is a corruption of Khorreh (Av. ejas Pah oly P. 


2 
, or ) meaning splendour. Gadman is the semitic equi- 
valent of Khoreh. Hence the Pahalavi name Ardeshir Gadman 
is an equivalent of the Persian Khorreh-i-Ardeshir. Now the 
„ ĩͤ ĩͤ v tA Cf cgi iube dtl, 


8o prs iS l) Bz akhtar Kerm. Possibly the name Bokhté-Kerm is a 
corruption of this phrase, which occurs several times in the episode. The poor 
man had beoome rich by the good foitune of the worm. So, possibly, he was 
named Ba-akhtaré-Kerm. Or his name can be directly derived from Bakhté- 
Kerm 1, e., the fortune of the worm. 

87 Mohl. V., p. 802, II. 438-144. 

88 Toxt D. L'arab ch. IV., 17 Nöldeke Geschichte des Artachsir Pápakàn, p.47. 

59 Dastur Jamaspji's Text, p. 22. My translation, p. 99. 
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city was so called from the name of Ardeshir, because this 
monarch was, according to the Kárnameh, invested with a certain 
halo, splendour or glory which was suppesed to hare accompanied 
bim in his war with Árdwán or Artabanes. Now the name Jour, 
M hich according to Firdousi was another name of Ardeshir 
K horrel, seems to be another form of Khoreh (splendour). Khoreh 


or , %“ and Khur jà are one and the same. The word 
Kbur has subsequently become 5 Kur? The word kur A was 
subsequeutly read oS Gour and so the name of the town of Ardeshir 
Khoréh has subsequently become Gour. Perhaps the word ,5à Khur 
may have, by a mere change of points (nuktás) become y9> Jour, It is 
said that it was a governor named Adhed ed Dooleh, whohad chauged 
the name of the town into Firouzübád. This town had a bracing 
climate, and so he often went there for a change. The people then 
said i, , Sle malik ba Cour raft, i.e, the King has gone to 
Gour. But the word Gour also ineansa grave, and so the words could 
at times bé misunderstood for “tho King has gone to his grave. 1 So 
it was this ruler Adhed who changed the name for that of Firouzibád. 

Ahwaz.— We learn from Yakout that it was formerly known as 
Hormuz. He says El-Aliwáz, dit Abou-Zeid, était autrefois nommé 
Ilormuz-schehr t. Jop ...... Les Arabes l'appelérent Bonq-er 
Ahwaz.“ Ibn Haukal also says, Koureh Ahwaz is aleo called 
I 5*5» Hormuz Shehr,"3 According to Mirkhond it was called 
Hormuz because it was founded by king Hormuz. “On dit que la ville 
d'Hormuz fut fondée par ce prince et qu'il lai donna son nom.” It 
appears then that the above named city of Hormus or Hormus 
Schehr is the Hormuz-Artashir of the Pahalavi treatise of Shatróihá- 
i-Irán.*5 It was so called because, as said there, it was founded by 
king Hormuz. Ue probably named it after his own and his illustrious 
graudfather's joint name. Hormuz Schehr was probably a contracted 
form of Hormuzd Artashir, or probably it retained only the first part 

*9 Jost ag Khosró has become Kaisar and Chosroe. We find from Ebu 
Hauka!, that the name Korreh Ardeshir has letterly become Kureh Ardeshir 
(Ousley’s Orient. Geng. pp. 87-89). 

*1 Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. de Meynard, p. 174. 

+3 Dictionnaire, B. de Meynard, p. 58. 

3 Ousley's Oriental Geography, pp. 73, 74. 

** Mémoires sar la Perse, 8. de Sacy, p. 293. 

*5 Dr. Jamaspji's Ed., p. 22. My translation, p. 103. 
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of the name (Hormuz) and the word Schehr was joined to it to signify 
city. Thus we see that Ahwaz is the later name of the city of 
Hormuz-Artashir or Hormuz Schehr or Hormuz, Edrisi also says 
that Ahwaz carried the name of Hormuz, ‘ Hormuz qui porte aussi le 
nom d'Ahwaz."€ But it appears that Ahwaz is not only the later 
name of the city of Hormuz but that the name Ahwaz is derived 


from that of Hormuz. In the Shatroihá-i-Irán itis written thus «FF 
Anharmazd. That name can also be read Auhumazd. ‘The letter m 
€ in Pahalavi is at times substituted or transmuted for the Avesta 
letter v (e. g. h in Avesta and Pc Zarmán in Pahalavi). 
So the last-read form Auhumazd may have become or been written 
Auhuvazd. The last d was then dropped and the name then 


became Auhuvuz and then Ahwaz. 

Simlan or Semiran —The Pahalavi treatise of Shatröihä - i- 
Iran“ gives the name of the city as Simlán which can be read Simran 
also. It is the same as Semirán . of Ebn Haukal*? and Edrisi. 
Itis situated in the province of Ardeshir Khorréh. Now, according 
to the Bhatróihá-i-Irán it was founded by Faridun, who conquered it 
from the hands of its former king and presented it or a part of it 
named Desht, as a marriage gift to the Arab king Bat-Khusrob, 
whose three daughters he had taken in marriage for bis three sons. 
This Bát.Khusrob is the king Sarv of the Sháhnámeh.5? The name 
Barv is derived from the latter part (Srob) of the name Bát-Khusrob. 
It appears then that the city was named after this Arab king Sarv. 
It must have been originally named Sarvün just as we have Turan 


from the name of Tur. This word Sarván would be written perla 
Servün. By an interchange of letters Sarván would be written 


Savrán g-. The 9 v in this word would be changed into m e 
in Persian (e. g. phas into Pe or )) and the letter 4 when 
passing into Persian may be read J y (e. g. exeo and ail), So 
Th would be written 1 Samlin. Thus we see that the 


+6 Edrisi par Jaubert I., p. 364. 

47 Dr. Jamaspji's Id., p. 22. My translation, p. 108. 

*5 Ousley's Oriental Geography, p. 88. +° Edrisi par Jaubert I., pp. 898, 414 
80 Mohl I., p. 120 1168-70. 
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name of the town Simlán or Simran (Semiran) is derived from the 
name of the Arab king Sarv to whom it was presented as a marriage 
gift by king Faridun who had conquered it from its former rulers. 
Askar.—It is the Askar ( D) of Ebn Haukal®! and 
Edrisi53 It is à large beautiful city situated at some distance from 
Ahwas in Khozistán. According to the Shatróihá-i-Irán9? it was 
founded by Ardeshir of Asfandiár (i.e, Bahman Asfandiar) and one 


Kharashk of Akar ly. r who belonged to this city was 


appointed the governor (marzpán) of Jerusal (Jerusalem). I think 
that this Kharasbk-i-Akar is the Kirousch (Cyrus) son of Aikoun 
of Tabari, who represents him as going with the Persian King to 
take Jerusalem, The final r of the Pahalavi word Akar being 


written) thus, as it is at times written, it can be read as n, So the 


Pahalavi name Akar can be read and identified with Aikoun of 
Tabari. Again, the Pahalavi name Kharashk may be the same as 
Kirousch of Tabari. 

Again tbe allusion to the Kharashk of Akar in the Pahalavi 
Shatróihá-i-Irán is similar to the allusion to Kirousch in Macoudi.*5 
According to that author, in the reign of Bahman of Asfandiár, the 
Israelites returned to Jerusalem, and Korech the Persian, governed ' 
Trak on behalf of Bahman. Thus we see, both from the Pahalavi 
treatise and from Macoudi that it was one Kharashk who had ruled 
in Jerusalem on behalf of Bahman, who is said to have founded the 
town of Askar. Now it seems that as this Kharashk had done him 
some service, Bahman may have named the new town that he 
founded after his name. Iu that case we can attribute the difference 
in the forms of the two names—Askar and Kharashk—to a change 
of letters; the letter r, which is second in the latter name, having 
changed place, occurs last in the former name, By a re-arrangement 


of letters 940) Kharashk would become Jya» Khashkar, and the 


word tlien can also be read Ashkar. 


*1 Ougley's Orient. Geog. I., pp. 20, 73. 83 Edrisi par Jaubert L, p. 979, 


68 Dastur Jamaspji's Edition, p. 23, My translation, p. 111. 
s+ Tabari par Zotenberg I., p. 600. 
** Macoudi, par B. de Meynard, II., pp. 127, 123. Magoudi gives the name 


"- 255 Korech, which resembles more the Kharashk 4P of the Pahalavi 
book, 
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Nineveh.— This city has received its name from its founder. 
According to the Pahalavi treatise of Shatrüihá-i-Irán,99 its original 
name is Ninav, and it was founded by one Ninav. This Ninav is the 
Ninus, to whom, according to Kinneir, other writers ascribe its 
foundation, The Pahalavi book calls the founder Ninav.i-Jurüshán 
(or Yuráshán). Though, according to the Pabalavi book, the name of 
the town and that of the founder is Ninav, other writers have made the 
name Nineveh. I think that the reason of this change is that in the 
above mentioned name of the founder (Ninav-i-Jurashaa, i. e., Niuav 
of Jurasb), they have taken the ‘i,’ expressing the mesning ‘of,’ to be 
a part of the original name, becanse the genitive is again expressed by 
the last termination ‘an,’ So they have taken Ninav-i (Nineveh) to be 
the proper noun. Now the Pahalavi book calls this founder Juráüsbán, i. 
e., “of Jurasb.” This name Juiáshán can be read Junásbán, if we take 
the ‘r’ to have been written !, in which way also it can be written. 
This Junash, then, is the Hebrew prophet Jonas, who had been ordered 
to go to Nineveh,5? and whose sepulchre is said to have been in the city 
ef Nineveh. The Pahalavi writer seems to have thought, that the 
founder Ninsv belonged to the family of Jonas, whose tomb was in the 
town. Magoudi also says that Jonas was of this city: C'est à cette 
eité que Dieu envoya autre fois Jonas fils de Mati.” The Mati of 
Macoudi is the Amattai of the Scriptures, | 


II. 


Samarcand.—Acoerding to Tabari, Samarcand derived ita name 
from Schamr, a general of an Arab king Tobba Abou - Karib, who con- 
quered it: “Le génétal arriva à Samarcand . . . . Ilse rendit 
maitre de la ville, la détruisit et tua un grand nombre d'habitants. 
Ensuite il la reconstruisit et la nomma, d'aprés lui,Samarcand, car aupa 
ravant elle avait porté un autre nom. Samarcand vent dire la ville de 
Schamar’ car en langue pehlvie gand signifie une grande viile ;’ les 
Arabes en traduisant ce nom dans leur langue en ont fait Samarqand.© 

We do not find in the Pahalavi language the word ‘qand’ in the 
sense of a great city as mentioned by Tabari. Perhaps, the word is 


*M4 kant, from nv) (traditionally read Kantan, now read Kardan, 


86 Dr. Jamaspji's Ed., p. 21. My Translation, p. 115. 

57 Kinneir's Pers. Empire, p. 259. 58 Jonah, L, 1, 2 ; III., 2.Macoudi, Vol. 
59. B. de Meynard, Vol. II., p. 93. II., p. uL 

49 Tabari, par Zotenberg, II., p. 82, Partie II., Ch. VI. 
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G ) i. e., to do. Then the name Samarcand may mean / founded by 
Samer.” We find instances of names similarly formed in Däräb- 
gird (e, the city founded by Dárüb) and Shapurgird. On the 
analogy of these names the proper form of the name should be 


Samarkird. Or, possibly, the word gand is from Pahlavi #14, 


(kandan, to dig, to root out), In that case Samarcand may mean 
“ (the city) dug out or excavated by Samar." In this sense it may 
rather refer to the fact of the old town being destroyed by Samar 
than to the fact of the new town being founded by him, It is 
possible that the inhabitants of the town, instead of commemorat- 
ing the name of the conqueror with its construction, connected it 
with its destruction. 

That it was so derived, and not as Tabari mentions it, appears from 
other authors, on whose authority Percival writes his history of the 
Arabs. He says,’! ‘“Chammir-Yeràch . . . . détruisit les murs 
et une partie des édifices de la capitale de la Soghdiane. Les gens 
du pays appelérent alors cette ville ruinée Chammir-cand, c'est-à-dire, 
Chammir l’ a détruite. Ce nom, un peu altéré par les Arabes, devint 
Samercand. Chammir lui-méme la restaura ensuite.” Under any 
circumstances, the city derives its name from Samar. Magoudi® also 
derives its name from Samar. 

Tabari gives the following story about its conquest by Samar. 
Samar had besieged the town for one year without success. One 
night, taking a quiet walk round the city, he took prisoner one of the 
guards on duty at one of the gates of thecity. He asked him how it 
was that the city was so well defended. The guard said that the 
king himself was addicted to drinking and pleasures, but that he had 
a daughter who was very intelligent and that it was she who so well 
defended the city, On further inquiry, Samar learnt that she was not 
married. He thereupon sent her, as a present, a golden box full of 
pearle, rubies, and emeralds with the following message: I have 
come from Yemen in your search, I want your hand in marriage. 
I have 4,000 golden boxes of the kind I send you. m not anxions 
about the capture of tbis city. I will leave it to your father to rule, 
If a son will be born of our marriage, I will make him the king of 


61 Essai sur L' Histoire des Arabes, par Percival, I., p. 80. 
63 Macoudi traduit par B. de Meynard et P. de Courteille, III., p. 224, 
Ch. XLVI. 
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Persia and China. If you will like, I will send the 4,000 boxes at 
night to your city.” The guard carried that private message to the 
young princess, who was soon duped. She accepted the offer, and, 
according to a previous arrangement, opened one of the four gates 
of the city for the admission of the promised boxes, each of which, 
instead of the treasure, contained two armed men. The boxes were 
placed on 4,000 asses, each of which was conducted by an armed man. 
By this piece of treachery 12,000 armed men were admitted into the 
city at night. At a given signal they all rushed out of the boxes, 
opened the gates of the city, and Samar entered with all his troops. 
He killed the king and took his daughter a prisoner. 

According to Tabari, this event had happened in the reign of 
Kobád, the father of Noshirwán (A. D. 490-532), Percival places 
this Obammir or Samar in the middle of the first century. Hamza 
and Nowayrif make him a contemporary of Gushtásp, who had 
reigned a long time before Alexander the Great. If we at all 
attribute the name Samarcand to Samar, we must place his time 
long before that of Alexander, because, according to the Greek 
writers who have written about Alexander, this city was taken by him, 
and that it was then known as Maracanda, a name which is the same 
as Samarcand. That Samarcand was taken by Alexander the Great 
appears from the Pahalavi book Shatrüihá-i-Irán,99 from Tabari, e 
and from Greek writers, The name Samarcand occurs only once in 
other Pabalavi works, and that in Bundehesh.?? We do not find the 
name in tbe Avesta, though we find there the name of Sugdhat* 
(Sogdiana), of which it is the capital. This shows that possibly the 
name came into use later, when it derived its name from Samar. 

Balkh.—According to Ahmed Razi®, Kazvini,?° and Mirkhond, 71 
this city was originally founded by king Kaiomars. Mirkhond 
gives the following story, which gives the etymology of the name :— 
“ Kaiomars had a brother in the regions of the west, who occasionally 
came to visit him: who, at this time having undertaken the journey to 
converse with his revered brother, found, on his arrival at Damávend, 


*5 Le Histoire des Arabes, I., p. 82. os Ibid. 

as Dastur Jamaspji’s Text, p. 18. My Translation, p. 56. 

8 Tabari par Zotenberg, I., p. 517. 

e §, B. K., Vol. V. West, Ch. XX., 20. *5 Vendidad, I., 5. 
e» Dictionnaire de la Perse, par B. de Meynard, p. 112. n. 

10 Ousley's Travels of Persia, II., p. 972. 

*1 Bhea's Translation, p. 58. Bombay Edition, p. 150. 
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that Kaiomars was absent. On inquiring into his affairs, and learning 
that he was then engaged in founding a city in the east, this affectionate 
brother immediately directed his course thither, and completed the 
long journey. At the moment of his arrival, Kaiomars, who was 
seated on an eminence, having beheld his brother, exclaimed, * Ho! 
who is this who directs his course towards us?’ One of his sons 
answered, ‘Perhaps a spy, sent by the enemy to find out our 
situation,’ On which Kaiomars armed himself, and, accompanied by 
the same son, went out to meet him: but when they drew near each 
other, Kaiomars recognised his brother, and said to his son, Bél Akh ! 
(Arabie J: assuredly, and ¢! brother) (i. e., this is surely my brother) 
from which circumstance the city was called Balkh.” 73 


Now, the Avesta name of Balkh is supposed to be Bakhdhi cobs) 


(Bactria).? The Pahalavi rendering of this name is Jays, which can 
be read either Bákhar or Bakhal’ and which can be identified with 
Bokhárà or Balkh. 

We do not know why Bakhdhi is so called in the Avesta, and what 
its meaning is. But if we try to trace its origin to a compound of 
words meaning brother assuredly,” as Mirkhond has taken its later 


form Balkh to mean, one can form a compound Bádha-akh v e. 
which will be a compound of an Avesta word Badha =, meaning. 


assuredly, and a Pahalavi word Akh «y, meaning brother. This word 


Bádha-akh or Badhakh can easily become Balakh, as the word madha- 
kha has become malakh, Thus, the old name Bäkhdhi may have been 
formed from the above name Büdha-akh or Bádhakh by the inter- 
change of ‘dh’ and ‘kh,’ such interchanges of letters being common 

But the objection to this is that the compound so formed is of an 
Avesta and a Pablavi word, So one must look into the Avesta 
language itself for both the words. We find them in Brátar 


13 bid. ** Vendidad, I., p. 7. 
** The word Balkh can be thas derived from Avesta Bäkhdhi. The Avesta 


* dhi’ is changed into ‘1’ as in the case of madhakha (ce), which bas 
subsequently become malakha (le). Thus Bákhdhi becomes Bakhal, aud then 


*l' and ‘kh’ interchange places. (Darmesteter's Le Zend Avesta, Vol. II., 
P · 8 Re) 
80 
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Sapa, brother, and J Zi, assuredly. This word Bratarzi, then, 


may, by some corruption, become Bákhbi. 

Herat.—According to an Oriental writer, this city owes its name 
to its founder Herat, an emir of Nariman. *'Hérat dit le géographe 
Persan a été fondée par uu des émirs du célèbre Neriman le héros du 
monde qui portait le nom de Hérat, et aprés avoir été ruinée, elle a été 
rétablie par Alexandre." (Mémoires sur la Perse, par S. de Sacy, p. 889.) 

This etymology seems to be imaginary ; firstly, we do not find from 
the Bundehesh or from the Sháh-n&ámeh that Nariman had an emir 
named Hérat. Again, Herat is Hardy 4 of the Avesta, Hariva of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, Hart of the Pahalavi Vendidad, Haráe of 
the Shatroihá-i-Irán, and Harói of the Bundehesh.? According to 
William Ousley, Herat was formerly known as Hari, a name by which 
the river Harirüd, which flows by its side, is still known. The word 
Hari or Haroyũ is derived from har et to flow, because the country 
is watered by a large river. Iu the Vendidad the city is said to be 
Vish-harezanem, i. e., well-watered, because it was watered by the river. 
` Pusheng.—This town is situated at the distance of about 10 
fareakha from Herat. It was so called because it was originally 
founded by Pashaog, the son of the Turánian king Afräsiab.““ The 
other name of this place was Shideh.” 

Tus.— This city is the modern Meshed. According to some -— 
it was situated a little near the modern Meshed. It was so called 
because it was founded by Tus, the son of the Iranian king Naódar.7? 
The Pahalavi treatise of Shatróihá-i-Iran?? and the Dábitsan9? also 
attribute the foundation of this city to general Tüs. 

NishApotr.—This city was founded by Shapour I., from whom it 
derives ita name. Various stories are given about the event which led 
Shapour to build it. Hamd Allah Mustófi*! gives the following 
story :— 

“ Ardeshir Bábegün built a city which he named Neh (P. 2j), i. e., the 
city. His son Shapour, who was the Governor of Khorásán, requested 


Ts Justi, p. 50, L 17. 16 Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. Meynard, p. 122. 

77 Bhiáh-námeh. Mohl, IV., p. 80, I. 718. 

18 Mecan's Oaloutta Edition of the Sh&áhnámeh, Persian introduction, p. 38, 
Mohl. II., pp. 595-681. 

1° Dastur Jamaspfi's Edition, p. 19. My Translation, p. 65. 

59 Bhea and Troyer's Translation, VoL I., p. 53. 

81 Dictionnaire de la Perse, B. dc Meynard, p. 578. 
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his father to give that town to him, but his request was refused. 
Piqued at this refusal he built in its vicinity, on the ruins of the 
ancient town founded by Tehmuras, another city, and, to distinguish 
it from the Neh founded by his father, called it Neh-Shapour, which 
the Arabs afterwards changed into Nicabour." 

Others give another story and etymology. They sey that Shapour, 
Once passing the locality of this town, had remarked that it was 
full of Nee (P. i) i. e., reeds. So the city built afterwards on that 
locality was known as Nas Shapour (i. e., the reeds of Shapour). 
Edrisi® also refers to this story, but he attributes it to Shapour II, 

Others give the following story to deriveits name. The astrologers 
had predicted that Shapour would one day lose his throne, and be 
reduced to poverty, and that he would suffer great misfortunes till the 
time of his restoration to the throne. Shapour asked the astrologers 
how he was to know that the time of restoration had come. They 
ssid, “you may expect restoration to the throne when you eat 
golden bread on an iron table." The prediction turned out to 
be true. He lost his throne and wandered in deserts and moun- 
tains till he came to the city of Esfadján. There he served asa 
labourer at the house of a cultivator, who, pleased with his work and 
energy, gave him his daugbter in marriage. This wife of Shapour 
carried his meals every day to the fields. One day, being invited at 
a marriage in the village, she forgot to prepare the meals for Shapour. 
Being reminded of this faet, she hastened to her house from the 
marriage party, took with her a few cakes prepared with honey that 
were ready in the house and that presented a yellow colour like that 
of gold, and ranto the field where Shapour was working. A small 
trench geparated Shapour from the place where she was standing. 
So she could not hand over the cakes to Shapour. He conse- 
quently extended towards her his spade, over which she placed the 
golden coloured cakes. The sight of the golden eoloured bread, 
placed over the iron spade, reminded Shapour of the astrologer's 
prediction, that the eating of a golden bread over an iron table 
would bring about his restoration to the throne. He recounted the 
story of the prediction to his wife, declared to her who he was, and 
hastened home to be ready to go to his native country. He put on 
his royal robe and dress, which he had concealed in a bag. He 
wrote to his ministers and informed them of his whereabouts. He 


83 Ibid. es Edrisi, par Jaubert, II., p. 183. 
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got his coat of mails suspended at the gate of his house. The 
ministers, on hearing from Shapour, sent courtiers to bring back 
Shapour to the royal city. They came to a place and inquired 
about Shapour's whereabouts, They were told “ Nist Sapour ” 
250 e., Shapour is not here, Hence it is, they say, that 
the place was called“ Nist Sapour" „„ L and then Nisha- 
pour (Ui) The courtiers, not finding Shapour nt that place 
proceeded further, and came to a place, where the people asked 
them, what they had come there for. They replied “ Sabour Khást." 
(from i to wish, to look for), i. e, we look for | 
Shápour. Henco the place was called Sabour Khást, This seems to 
be the city known as Sabour Khawst. The courtiers, on proceeding 
farther, came to the village where Shapour lived. His house being 
discovered by means of the coat of mails hung at the gate, they said 
Jandim™ Sabour . maia i. e., we have found Shapour. Hence 
the place was called Joundi Sabour. This is the oity known as 
Vandu-i-Shapuhar in the Pabalavi treatise of Shatroiha-i-Irün. 

Nehavend.— According to Yakout,9 some writers says that 
its original name was Nouhávend, and they thus derive it from Noah 
a8 the city originally built by him. 

Sham.—Sham is the modern name of Syria. Asiatic writers call it 
Bald-el-Sham, i. e., the city on the left (Arab. JLS). According to 
Macoudi, Yemen is so called because it is situated on the right hand 
side of Kaabah, and Syria is called Shim because it is situated on the 
left of Kaabah. 8 

Others derive the name Shim from Arabic elè or ( ‘unlucky’ 
and the name Yemen from Arabic we: ‘lucky.’ They say that 
Yemen (Arabia Felix) is so called because it is very fertile. 

Farika.—It is the Afrikie i) 31 of Edrisi, Afrinkeieh l of 
Ebn Haukal and modern Africa. Magoudi calls it Afrikiyah 122,31, 
According to this author, the country received its name from one 
Africas, the son of Abrahe, ^A, 5! uy who founded it.97 The 
Romans had first introduced this name into Europe. At first they 
knew the country about Carthage by the name of Africa. 


** This word seems to be the same as Pahalavi vandádan Wi (to find, to 


obtain). 
5* Dictionnaire de la Perse B. de Meynard, p. 578. 
so Macoudi III., p. 139. er Madondi III, p. 224. 
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Nahartirak.—It was so called because it is situated on the canal 
(nebar Y) of the river Tira. According to Yakout,® the river was 
so called from the name of Tira, a son of Goudaraz, the Vazir of 
Kaikhosru. 

Ataropatakan.—According to Strabo® the city had derived 
its name from one Atropáte who had saved it from passing into the 
bands of the Macedonians. Yakout® says, that, according to Ibn 
el-Moquanna, it received its name from its founder Azerbed aU 81. 
This word Azerbád is the same as Atropáte. But this Oriental 
writer places this personage in times much anterior to that of the 
Macedonian conquest. The Pahalavi Shatrditra-i-Irin attributes 
its foundation to one Airán Goushasp, a name which can also be read 
Adaran Goushasp. In that case the first part of the name Adar is the 
same as the Atro in Strabo’s name ÁAtropáte and Azer in Yakout's 
name Azerbad. 


8® Dictionnaire de la Perse B. de Meynard, p. 576. 
se Bk KI., oh. 18. * B, de Maynard, p. 16. 
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{ Ant, XVL— Treo interesting Vedic Hymns. By Risinin] 
Rimanisuna BnicawaT, Esa. 


[Communicated June 1899.] 


PnaxrACE. 

The hymns of Rig-veda may first be classed under five heads, 
according to the subject-matter—(1) historical, (2) poetical, (3) ritua- 
listie, (4) philosophical, (5) miscellaneous. 

There is also a second way of dividing the Vedio hymns. The 
Mimáns& philosophy or the orthodox school holds all the three con- 
stituenta, vis., Sanhitd, Brdhmana and Aranyaka to be alike without 
any beginning, coeval or coeternal with one another, thus distinguish- 
ing them from the Shrauta-sütras or the Ritual manuals, which, 
though based on the three-fold Veda or Shriti have not the same 
authority with the Shriti, and therefore go by the name of Smriti, 

The modern Brahmin going & step further, or rather descending 
a step lower, holds even the Shrauta-sütras with the remaining five 
Angas of Nirukta (Etymology), Chhandas (Prosody), Jyotish (Astro- 
nomy), Shikshá (Phonetics), Vyákarana (Grammar) and the Nighantu 
(Glossary) to be coeternal, calling these the Ten Books (Dasha 
Granthas), and taking special care to commit them to memory (even 
without understanding a single syllable) outstrips the. most orthodox 
school, and carries to excessthe theory of the co-eternity of the 
Vedángas with the Vedas, which latter alone, were held to be without 
beginning by the great Jaimini and his equally great expositor 
Shabarswámin, But this is a matter which just now does not eoncern 
us, though the intellectual descent or deterioration deserves to be 
noted. Even the view of the orthodox Jaimini will be found 
to have been a new departure of later times. The older view for 
which the student of Sanskrit. is indebted to the aphorisms of Panini 
may be said to be the view of the grammarians, This view of the 
grammarians materially differs from the orthodox view, inasmuch as 
it recognizes a part of Vedic literature to be older, another part to be 
later, and the remaining part to be still later, on which account it 
may not inappropriately be called the chronological or in other 
words comparative—historical view. 

The basis of the chronological view is firstly the aphorism Purána- 


prokteshu (SUNY eee, and secondly the 
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aphorism Shaunakédibhyas f -,, N). The first 
aphorism places the Bráhmans on the same level with the Kalpa, i.e., 
the Shresta-suirus and distinguishes from the “old Br&hmanas and 
the Kalpas” the newones. Whether it be liked by the Mimánsakas or , 
not, this levelling down of the Bráhmapas and the Aranyakas with the 
Kalpa-sütras is a fact. The second aphorism divides the Chhandas or 
the Riks into the drish/a (seen, revealed) and prokta (frst spoken, not 
revealed). The word prokta, which is applied to the Brühmanas and 
the Kalpas, being also applied to the division of the Chhandas or Riks 
ascribed to Shaunaka and others, there is evidently a levelling down of 
that division. The whole of Rig-veda may, according to Panini, be 
thus divided into two divisions, vis., the revealed (drishie) and the 
non- revealed ( prokta), the hymns composed by Shaunaka being placed 
at the head of the latter. The age of Shaunaka, as a matter of fact, 
does mark a new era in the history of Sanskrit literature. The ori- 
ginally non-Brabminical story of the Kauravas and the Pandavas was 
for the first time made known to Shaunaka and otber Brahmins 
engaged in the celebration of the twelve-years satra, though the almost 
complete Brahminisation and bulkiness of the story must be ascribed 
rather to times far removed from Shaunaka and bis companions in the 
satra. The age of Shaunaka or the ritualistic age is thus deservedly 
held in bigh esteem, being the connecting link between the pre- 
Shaunaka or pre-ritualistic and the post-Shaunaka, or post-ritual- 
istic ages. The Sanhitá of Rig-veda will be found to contain bymns 
of all these three ages. Though the majority of the hymns may be 
assigned either to the ritualistic or the post-ritualistic age, there 
are a few which may be traced to the pre-ritualistic age. The 
ritualistic hymns must be the product of the Shaunaka age, and to 
some extent of the post-Shaunaka age also. The philosophical hymns 
one would not be wrong in assigning to the post-Shsuneka age. The 
miscellaneous hymns cannot all be said to belong to one particular 
age, though tbe historical and the majority of the poetical must be 
held to be the product of the pre-ritualistic age. A Vedie hymn 
may thus bea product of the pre-ritualistic, the ritualistic or the 
post-ritualistic age. 

This three-fold division of hymns eorresponds with the order of 
natural growth observable in individual or colleetive man. Admira- 
tion and wonder excited by heroes and great man is the frst stage; 
parelléP to these is the admiration and wonder excited by natural 
objects or phenomena, The second stage is when attempts are made to 
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make this admiration and wonder permanent by institutions and rites. 
And when these fail to give satisfaction, there comes the third or last 
stage of thoughtful reflection or philosophy. This three-fold division 
will be best illustrated by a consideration of representative hymns. 

It is proposed to deal this time with three hymns only, vis., the 
Vrishá-kapi hymn (86th), the Saramá hymn (108th) and the Stars 
hymn (72nd), all of the 10th Mandala, Of these three selected hymns 
ihe first two belong to the historical or pre-rituaflatic age. The third 
hymn, though a poetical one, cannot be said to belong to the pre- 
ritualistic age; it will have to be referred to the ritualistic, or even 
to the post-ritualistic age. 

Let us now first turn to the Vrishá-kapi hymn. 

1 « fr fir rete, At riaa, 

r N TTT: quu, aerem fipqemacz qwe" 

? "qu dior area quracaeafa:, 

a we s Aaaa dread; faeere". 
„N ear gura faeere er qe: ? 
wen Nd emt N NN qq; Prem". 
* afi of quraft ff NN, 
"qp ree N at quw: peret. 
5 ^ rar der N HN NN 
fed eres caer, a qui qeps TTT; Prose. 


1 The ST! ei (RR) should be taken with 3TH"/-*THUT the passive 
aorist (WA FE) of TA with fd. The form dl: seems to bea MGA, 
though not quite in accordance with the aphorisms of TÌ. Asa an- 
adverb, Sidi: -8npr-— to bruise, to destroy. Ad: = lord or master. 


„t M. HIT comes from ꝙ (J) to bruise or ferment; hence 
orlginally some fermented liquor. 


a “greaf” = Taste (Madhava). 

tig is the BZ the Vedic potential of WY, a Vedic root meaning 
“to eat.“ AtTSZ: boar-chasing, literally “ longing for or “ wishing to have a 
boar (ameri refer). The form is Vedic. 

s ' WE" isthe past pass participle of TH to chip or to pare from which 
comes Wü carpenter. AFI (Vedio)= AwIfN (classical) '"' fai the 
I of F, T being substituted for Z; compare afra in the preceding verse, 

“gra = gun ; ; one miy derive it from 7% with 8 and take it for “ access” 
or “accessible.” Au“ also is SZ, but without TRT while both . AN 
and MATT are with RA. 
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* 73 98 ot ETTAN, T ENTIT FTA, 
1 ag q'avadradt, + fue; nier" 
7 "qq a qam quare apreafu, 
N, wee fe 2, fod 8 ro ccaſd freee” 
N quit vege quer quunt? 
FFF 
NN armi . 
Tur SH difeftesnqeft; eedem f 
10 * d F ex qur Art u sra eoa, 
WT waren f HAN Had; Paene" 
"| rf N gonna; 
J VICIT AIT Aa, ECT. GRE d:; f. 


* “THAT” is the comparative of NAA JUM, WEA being a syno- 
nym of WT. “APJ” according to Madhava is either “ happiness ” (JW) or “son” 
g9). N is again the NN. “eydal” or ‘sett’ are comparatives in 
Fd formed from Saad or STAI respectively, like q HAN from TPAC or 
BAMA from AAT or aA. 

1 “3a a vocative particle. 3174 mother ( exclamatory), not literal 
“geTR” either a proper name or equal to “Bay” =“ sure success” ; if a 
proper name, A perhaps literally; if equal to gen, aq exclamatory. 
“dia” = fafta, "fa" N. = quft = bird. Ff is throbbing; the throbbing 
of the severallimbs being considered auspicious even in those times, as in 
oa times. 

AR” = age; for the substitution of T for &, compare Ufa TT tor 
11155 “g” according to Madhava, is hair, hair-band." "S "TW" f 
Ty. “INÈ” is said to be the vocative singular of raed, the feminine 
form of SITIA; it should, therefore, be dissolved as BT: N: ST. Virtual- 
ly, it is the same with NN qct. “apga” — MARAA. 

* NT aven in classical Sanskrit is (35q/dHd[ = without husband or 
son; originally the word meant “ without a defender,” the husband or, in his 
absence, the son, being considerd as the . defender (ofa woman)" AIs“ 
is used also in the classical language. 

19 "QW" a wooer, from SE, to call. “WHA” n youth (u 3 al: 
HOR, Ho Nc, quer o, RAGE). “AA” is au expletivo- J = Font 
maker, fashioner, moulder. “HA” from V, to go; originally it? meant 
* path" or “ water.” “RAT == qà. 

n Cag” =a. aan” = n. arà — faga 


15 3l 
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* amréremrfor a eraqdur dus, 
nene eft: fre Wig està; f.. 
* "sgqraqfs tet d sm de, 
NN q (9 NN:; fre aris N afr; Prao”. 
“sem fe N vara ara Tater HN, 
ware dra voir mut gorfa 9; rao”. 
15 gef für f seninrg qua; 
"eut N wi ew, A & nd omar; Prac”. 
16 "qq pp OD CASA SUVAT BT 2 
a0 ae G Praga? frei? Ree". 
Uo gi acr re Prager rare ? 
ae a NN Suv f 
15 “srair gf: N v FNA: 
ie grat à emeas d; nee". 
19 HT Pra us HNA à ; 
Ranft qpg gerit sir HHH; Prae". 

1a "ATUT" according to Madhava ={Ì. “aqa” = HDH = watery, 
liquid. 

15 “ARTA” =O wife of Vrish4-Kapi; see Panini (4-1-37), “tafa” = 

we althy; € or t= wealth. “amg” = +3 = and Nd again an example 
ofWZ. S:; SET. NH g N. 

1. "dia" dat: Stont. S Sit. 

15 (g =a. Asad is either the present partic. or SZ of the frequen- 
tative (TESA) of F, an MMS root. “A4” might be taken in the cense of 
* destruction, plot, conspiracy.” Af: may mean “ trusting” aleo. 

10 „AA“ G: N- FF d. . H= r; compare MATI 
and ANN. "gavq" = aR: = between thighs “RIL” NAA. 
RAW’ A TMT FN; Fa . “ qualifies WWE; which is 
understood. 

n A UAA SNH. Fe = d. eq Fa; NN“. 

18 „N NAA =A= a stranger having (a hand); this adjective 
qualifie: du, a past passive participle used as n substantive ; "equ? 
(thus) death, that is, assassination. “aga” ( az) =faraq. “qg = boiled 
rice. HA = and, afterwards ; ”= fall of. 

19 “ARINA — TUT4; it is the present participle of the frequentative 
(28d) of KY a Vedic root, “AIET — vu $34 — separating, distin- 
guishing. “aq” and “3N” seem to be used for "slave" and “ master 
respectively, "qme: = qd 851: — of the excellent brewer. 


1 


[d 
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* qe a ae qe, N fe dr fe uuf 
rar gerd Seu set av; NN 
3 „e Nd df ur 
"QW SAATTATSEAATY qur. 941: NN 
9) aaa d. gers NN, 
€ t9 get NH f f ege". 
** ^ quid ara f arm cae NR, 
WE TS PEA sp Wear queis; Pre". 
"TRANSLATION. 


1. (They, i. e., the slaves who) were sent to destroy (the enemy) 
did not respect (the authority of) Indra the Deva, when Vrishá-Kapi 
master of the fed (i. e., slaves), became intoxicated (with power); my 
friend Indra is superior to all. 

2. O Indra, putting (thyself) to great trouble for Vrisbá-Kapi, 
(thou) runnest and (thou) dost not get (time) to drink liquor else- 
where ; Indra is superior to all. 

3. What (benefit) has this dark animal done to thee? On whom 
(i. e., the dark animal) thou, his master, didst lavish so much swelling 
wealth; Indra is, &c. 

4. (O) Indra, may the dog longing for a boar, devour the two 
ears of him, whom thy favourite thou guardest ; Indra (is), &c. 

5. The monkey has publicly spoilt dear (things) prepared for 
me; may I get his head cut off, may I not be (an object of) pleasure 
to (that) sinner ; Indra (is), &c. 


20 “weg,” in the sense of “desert,” is used in the classical language also. 
dA T’ = forest (according to Madhava) “al mA = df nmm. 
“ater” zm. 

n “gim” =g = friendly visits or communications (F Na 
NN: Sone who has lost sleep. 

aa N: Nadine: Ane is the plural form of the 2nd person 
of the imperfect (BE), the root MA having undergone reduplication. 
**tq:" for N: is allowed even in the classical language. rad: g 
JE +g; “Te” much, many, and “374” misdeed. “APPL” = HMI = fd; 
the Ist person used for the 3rd. q = separating ; hence." bribing” or 
“ working treason.” 

» "Qqq"—Hgà. “AT” perhaps for m. “RA? = AE: “MATI” = 
U. 
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6. There was not born a woman having more beautiful thighs 
than mine, more pleasure-giving, having more (pleasing) movements 
(of limbs) and stronger legs; Indra (is), &e. 

7. By mother, my thigh, my leg, my head, are throbbing like 
a bird (in such a monner) that (my desires) will be. by (my) mother, 
easily fulfilled ; Indra (is), &c. 

8. (O) beautiful-armed, beautiful-fingered, copious-haired, broad- 
thighed, what (is the matter) ? (O thou) with a brave—defender, why 
art thou angry against our Vrishi-Kapi? Indra (is), &c. 

9. This villain thinks me (to be) without a brave defender, but I, 
wife of Indra, have a brave defender (in) Indra, friend of the Maruts, 
(is), &c. 

10. Verily, a maiden only once unites with a young man courting 
(her) ; the wife of Indra, possessed of a brave defender, is made much 
of (as) the maker of the way (of chastity). 

11. I have heard Indrani (to be) fortunate among these women ; 
she, verily, has nothing elee (except her husband); from old age 
(her) husband dies ; Indra (is), &c. 

12. (O) Indrári, I find no pleasure except in (my) friend 
Vrishá-Kapi, belonging to whom this liquid oblation passes among 
the Devas, (being) dear (to them); Indra (is), &c. 

18. (O) worthy wife of Vrishá-Kapi, (O thou), blessed with a 
son and blessed with a daughter-in-law, may Indra feast on thy oxen; 
(let) some (maid prepare) the dear (and) agreeable oblation (vf 
liquor); Indra (ie), &c. 

14. Fifteen (men) are roasting for me twenty oxen at one and 
the same time; besides I am stout, (they) fill both my sides (with 
the liquid oblation) ; Indra (is), &c. 

15. (May he drop down) groaning like a bull with sharp horns 
in tbe midst of a herd; (O) Indra, may the draught (of death) which 
thy faithful (wife) prepares bring happiness to thy heart; Indra 
(is), &c. 

16. Is not the rule man's? 

Is the rule woman's? Indra (is), &c. 

17. Is not the rule woman's ? 

Is the rule man's? Indra (is), &c. 

18. (O) Indra, may this Vrishá-Kapi obtain death at another's 
hand, a dagger, a slaughter-house, new rice, and afterwards a cart- 
load of fuel; Indra (is), &c. 

19. Here I come, inspecting and distinguishing between the 
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slave and the master; (I) drink (of the liquor) of the excellent 
brewer ; 1 face the bold (Vrishá-Kapi). 

20. The desert and that forest, how mauy miles (are) they hence? 
(O) Vrishá-Kapi, seek the house of the neighbour, (then go) to (thy) 
house ; Indra (is), &c. 

21. (O) Vrishá-Kapi, thou who losing sleep, goest by the way 
(back) to (thy) house, come again; may we two hold friendly meet- 
ings again ; Indra (is), &c. 

22. (O) Vrishá-Kapi, that thou shouldst have esenped! (O) Indra 
that thou shouldst have come back home! Where is that beast of 
many misdeeds? Where has that traitor gone? Indra (ie), &e. 

23. Parshu by name, verily a descendant of Manu, was delivered 
of twenty (children) in all; say, she, whose womb conceived (him), 
received a blessing (when Vrishá-Kapi escaped). 


Substance of the hymn. 


Vrishà-Kapi was the son of one Parshu a female of the tribe or 
class of Manu. His father's name is not mentioned. Indra had many 
slaves, and Vrishé-Kapi seems to have been in command of them. 
Whether Vrishá-Kapi himself was originally a slave is not quite elear, 
He seems to have been once sent to chastise some enemies, when, with 
his following of slaves, he rebelled against the authority of Indra. 
Even after this rebellions conduct, Indra continued to be as kind to 
him as before. This kindness was doubtless owing to the superior 
quality of beer and beef supplied by Vrishá-Kapi at the table of 
Indra. But Indra's kindness seems to have turned the head of 
Vrishá-Kapi, who thereupon commenced trespassing om the privacy 
of Indra’s wife. What follows is graphically described in the hymn, 
Indra's wife complains to him and demands that Vrishá-Kapi be 
made over either to the dogs or to the executioner. In the first 
seven verses Indra's wife is the speaker. In the eighth verse Indra 
gently inquires the cause of her wrath against Vrishá-Kapi, From 
the three following verses (the 9th, 10th, and 11th), it is quite clear 
that Vrishá-Kapi paid attentions which Indra's wife natorally re- 
sented and rejected with indignation, In the twelfth Indra discloses 
his partiality for the liquid drink brewed in the house of Vrisha-Kaps 
and appreciated even by the other Devas. In the 13th the wife of 
Indra calls upon the wife of Vrishá-Kapi to prepare a repast with 
plenty of roast beef and beer for Indra, insinuating thereby that the 
beef roasted by her was less savoury and the beer served by her 
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or her maid less sparkling in his eyes. In the 14th Indra repudiates 
the insinuation with some warmth, In the 15th the wife of Indra 
seems to undertake the preparation of some fatal draught to be ad- 
ministered to Vrishá-Kapi. In the 16th Indra asks her ‘ Whose is the 
rule?’ In the 17th the wife of Indra puts the same question to 
Indra. The wife of Indra, either being born a princess or being his 
sister-queen or being his anointed queen, seems to demand a recogni- 
tion of her rule as well, seeing that her proposal of poisoning does not 
meet with approval. Indra’s wife in the 18th verse proposes that 
Vrishá-Kapi be invited to a feast, stabbed or assassinated and secretly 
burnt, In the 19th Indra pretends to approve the plan, and under- 
takes to mete out in person the proposed punishment to the rebel- 
lious slave, after having indulged in a strong potation of his favourite 
drink. In the 20th Vyishaé-Kapi is offered the advice to secrete 
himself for some hours in a neighbouring house and then to go home 
direct. In the 21st Vrishá-Kapi is asked to come back not long 
after and to renew his visits. Being told by Indra on his returo 
home that Vrisbá-Kapi has escaped, his wife indignantly asks him, in 
the 22nd verse, how and where the villain could have escaped. In 
the 23rd Indra coolly replies that Vrishü-Kapi has returned to his 
mother. 


Authorship of the Vrishé-Kapi hymn. 


The ritualists ascribe the twenty-three verses severally to Indra, 
Vrishá-Kapi, or the wife of Indra. But their way of determining the 
authorship of a hymn or a verse is generally very crude. A verse is 
very often ascribed to one whose name occurs in it. The verse May 
that lord Varuna, whose name Shunash-shepa, bound (to the post), 
invoked release us,” is put against the name of Shunash-Shepa, be- 
cause Shunash-Shepa bappens to be mentioned in the verse. The 
ritualists, following this custom, once universally in vogue in India, 
have ascribed the verses in this hymn severally to Indra, the wife of 
Indra, or Vrishá-Kapi. But this, to say the least, is not a very satis- 
factory way of determining the authorship of a hymn or of any verse 
ia it. It is not possible to father this hymn or any verse of it on any 
of the threo mentioned therein. The author, whoever he was, was 
certainly other than these three, even if he be held to have been their 
contemporary. As regards the name or parentage of the author 
of this hymn or the time of its composition, we know absolutely 


nothing. 
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Society as painted in the Vrighá-Kapi hymn. 

The hymn undoubtedly belongs to a time when beef was an article 
of daily consumption, both Indra and Vrishü-Kapi being very great 
beef-eaters. The author of the hymn also, even supposing for a 
moment that he was not a beef-eater, could certainly not be counted 
among those who held beef unclean. A fermented liquor of some 
strength is mentioned. It was prepared either from barley or from 
rice, both of which species of grain were required in the preparation 
of the Vedic beer surd. The hymn was evidently written at a time 
when society, baving advanced beyond the pastoral stage, as tbe 
word *house' points out, had recognized the two classes of Árya 
and Dása, i. e., master and slave, or ‘upper’ and ‘lower.’ Not only 
do we find the institution of marriage established, but faithfulness and 
devotion to one man are prized at least by women of the upper classes. 
It was a time when maidens were freely wooed and won, The wife 
of Indra, no doubt, claims equality with her husband, but on what this 
claim of equality is based is not quite clear. She was, perhaps, 
Indra's sister, and, as euch, could not but claim equality with Indra 
her brother. In the advancement of some societies there seems to 
have been & stage when the royal blood, not being allowed to be 
contaminated with the plebeian, it had become customary among 
royalty for the brother to marry his sister. This custom must have 
been at the bottom of the marriage of Jupiter with Juno. The 
primitive Moguls also had this custom among them. The Spaniards 
found the same custom among the Peruvians, when they first landed 
on their shore. There is a strong suspicion that Tryambaka and 
Ambika, who are mentioned in Vedio literature as brother and sister, 
bore also the relation of husband and wife. Both poisoning and 
stabbing or assassination seem to have been, when the hymn was 
written, not uncommon. The slaves were doubtless cremated ; 
but whether their masters were likewise cremated or buried, and. 
tombs erected on them, is a point not easy of solution. With beef 
they had no wheaten bread but rice. So they did know rice, but 
whether they cultivated it themselves or had to depend on their 
depredations in some rice-producing districts near or far for its supply 
is again a nut hard to crack. The society of the time had made some 
advance in the manufacture of steel, as a ‘dagger’ is mentioned. 

With so many materials before him, would it be presumptuous on 
the part of one to assume that ‘Indra’ is used in the hymn for a 
human ruler, prince or king, and that the ‘ Devas’ were originally some 
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human subjects acknowledging bis rule? The hymn may be held to 
belong to, or describe the state of, a time when the Devas were the mas- 
tera, and the Manus or the Mánavas either partly or entirely the slaves. . 
We turn next to the Sarama hymn. 
1. ff aca H d eor waft: qu: 
ers fefa: T &t efeenerarssefta N caram onec: Taifa”! 
2 ^reren ARR ware e eset qerar Prater uw; 
aR Paar ew sms, aur carat erat quif." 
f: f t crete quem ; 
A NN aram sur wat areas nma." 
‘cong EDT; Ors: d queat quum; 
aa mew serit affe; tur ERT Ts: U.“ 
5 Tur MN: ad ar Gee: qc Peat Bears EH quest ; 
N N TEMS SSt ees fara.” 
* «spear q: qorat Tana; HN: Gay qnit; 
er N NN Hey TUT; gueaford Bray T geld. 

1 gear” = f= searching. W--T€u-FaTTz— "aun" 
STE (Imperfect SE of IAN, a Vedic FUME root meaning “to go“) - came, has 
come, “Hts” SI: = roaring, high, NN:“ (Vedic) = TUTE (classi- 
cal) = going or throwing back; it is an adjective qualifying ILE by wares 
understood. “ (ved.)—smemmg. “RA” = ATTA = MTA = deposit. 
QAFA (according to ATA), night or voyage. TEF ooming from M water) = 
any river, though in che Rivers-hymn " (6, 75, 10 M., Rig-veda) a particular 
river is meant, 

„it:“ (Vei)—-&dl (el) -= epy, envoy. “gitar” -—Wüer "wt: 
(Ved.) = Nd: (cl.). “eta” =a godown, a factory (etymologically)—marts, 
markets, ''eifiem a: = great velocity, rapidity, rapid crossing. 

a “afar” e to Wc) — army. CAAT after NA understood. 
"TUS = Id. f A Nd ETA A; MANTESI” (the Vedic 
Sc) = ANTS “TA” (Vedic) = N. or M. "emma" =Faly. “apy” 
(Ved.)- Au (el.). “AMA” (Vedic)= AMA or Md. 

Nr, ſtenn⸗ easy to humble or destroy. „IAN (Ved.) = 
apaa (cl.) aN, at humbled, destropel. Sau: =. = 
SPT (el.) = : “ANA” (Ved.) — WX (cl.) 

. Sq to be taken with Tat. add (Val.) - NINA (cl.)= 
Would untie, set at liberty. f= FEAHAaTY = one who has not fought, 
Ta = besides. HN FATAL” (Ved.) = MFMA ferra. 

„ Sar’ = AAN = non-army " or ARAMA” =“ no substitutes for 

amy” aaa” = ayaa; "3g" = arrow. "qui" (Ved) = den:. 
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? d Fare: N airgun HHN ANNA NN:; 
waft d Treat A NN:; te Tere.” 

Soe apre: graf srare Mca r 
a aad Persea N;“ N qr grat afia. 

? qp A N aT e rarer gear Tp; 
dat ST HM, ar qe: d 8 n eor Aufn.“ 

0 Cag Sq uper, AT ATES; qur Pro NN ST: ; 
MA N VST, NSS INSA TA Tore Na: 

n NN urit Nu: aq erit aeg f Af, 
Weta NN Pryor: sat wart wees Pro.” 


(el.) HNA: = sinning, “ STJ7:" —unchal'enged, unobstructed. “ waa is 
either a JUA (infinitive) or FeF (potential participle) from T — IMTIR 
or ANAT: “SAAT” (Ved.) — Su TF or TAF (el.) both; any two, or the 
three (388, AJ, TAA) mentioned: “THA” (Vedic)= TETA (Ved.) NA 
gada; Na a Vedic root = to make happy. 

7 “FA” = bottom, root, foot. "aPfi:" (ved.) = AN: (oh) : = 
filled. “ÈP” (perhaps) karing plenty of (stores aud soldiers). AKH. 
(Ved. = 78H (cl.) — in vain, 

s „ =. “nA” (Ved.)= SU (cl) The class BG 
seems to have had many sub-divisions, of which two, riz, TF and FW 
were the most distinguished (6 62 H., 10 M., Rigveda Sanhit4). sda, (Ved.)= 
Ar- Nun. AWA (Ved) = UPPER (cl) “TRA” (Ved.)= NIAT (ol). 
“m =e. 

o "QqU'(Ved.)— vs (cl). “WERT” by tyranny. 254 js either an adjec- 
tive meaning of the Devas” or a colleotive noun meaning“ the Devas collec- 
tively? “ea = eq, "amp" — MIAT = having detached, 

10 "ape = AIZIT = covered, shielded, “ATA JA” = ard: ATT 
"eo" K 

n d“ ones. “ag mpg = na, sag.” “Padi: (ved) 
aay: (cl.) TEST: or AMT, OAT’ = app qup “eT” 
(Ved.) HAT: (el.) hidden. Ide: perhaps like Af & TA: formed n 
clan; or the soldiers are so called. being (hard like) “ stones." faq teems origin- 
ally to have been a wooden weapon with a steel point ( facit adEN AHA 
EI -N &, Ho , Boge No) attached to it; the T being n possessive : uffix, 
the word ÑT denoted “one possessing the weapon fag;” hence armed.“ 

32 
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1. “Seeking what, has Saramá come to this (place)? The way 
(is) verily long (and) roaring with (waves) dashing backwards. What 
deposit (of hers) with us? How fared the night? How didst thou 
cross the waters of the river?” 

2. “A spy of Indra in quest of your large marts I travel; that 
rapid crossing owing to the fear (of being drowned) has preserved us, 
thus ( I) crossed the waters of the river." 

3. (O) Saramá what is the nature of Indra? What the (strength 
of his) army ? whose spy thou hast come from a distance; and if 
he were to come and (we) to make him (our) friend, (he) might 
become the possessor of our cattle." 

4. I do not think him, whose spy I come to this place from a 
distance (to be) easy to humble; he has humbled (those difficult to 
humble); deep rivers do not keep him back; killed by Indra, you, 
(O) Panis, will sleep (the long sleep).” 

5. „(O) fair Saramá, here are the cows in whose quest thou art 
running down to the ends of Div. Who of thine without fighting 
will release them ; besides, our weapons are sharp." 

6. (0) Panie, your words are no army; let not your sinning 
bodies be exposed to (our) arrows; let not the road leading to you 
be stopped ; the commander of forces will afford rest to neither." 

7. ''(O) Saramá, here is the mart filled with cattle, horses and 
wealth at the foot of the hill; those Panis who are good defenders 
are in charge of it; for nothing (thou) hast come to this well- 
defended station.“ 

8. “The soldiers (made) cruel by liquor, (the renowned) Ayásya 
and the Navagvas of (the clan of) the Angiras have come hither; 
they have divided (among themselves) this wealth of cattle." After- 
wards this sentence the Panis gave vent to. 

9. „(0) Saramá, thou hast come groaning under the tyranny of 
the Devas. (1) make thee (my) sister, go not again (back) ; (O) fair 
(one), having separated (from the rest) thy cattle, (we) restore (them) 
to thee.” 

10. I know not to be a brother (or) to be a sister; Indra and the 
terrible Angirasas know (it, that is, what is to be a brother or a 
sister); when (I) came, they, anxious to have the cattle, shielded 
me ; therefore, (O) Panis, remove (yourselves) farther hence." 

11. ^(O) Panis, remove yourselves farther ; let the cows, which 
Soma, the commander of forces, and the hardy (and) armed soldiers 
discovered (though) hidden, come, bounding on the way." 
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Substance of the hymn. 

Saramá was a female spy of some Indra, ruler of Div, bounded 
by a rapid and unfordable river. Beyond the river lived the Panis, 
a people or tribe not quite friendly to the natives of Div. Some 
eattle of this Indra were once stolen by the Panis and immediately 
carried off beyond the river. This Indra sent a party of soldiers, 
accompanied by Ayásya and the Navagvas of the Angiras clan and 
furnished with the necessary quantity of liquor under the command 
of Soma, in search of the missing cattle, the female spy Sarama being 
in the advance guard. They all crossed the rapid stream without the 
loss of a single soldier and landed early in the morning on the opposite 
bank. The Panis, who were encamped at the foot of a hill, were not 
prepared for the arrival of a party in search so soon, especially when 
the stream was well-known as unfordable and rapid ; so they were taken 
rather by surprise. The land of the Panis does not seem to have 
fallen within the jurisdiction of the ruler of Div. -The hymn con- 
tains a dialogue between Saramá and the Panis, after the former with 
& strong militery escort set her foot upon the land of the latter. 
'The Panis begin, then Saramá follows—this order is preserved up to 
the 10th verse, which is put in the mouth of Saramá. The eleventh 
which is the closing verse of the hymn, being supplementary to the 
10th, is also put into the mouth of Sarami. 

In the first verse the Panis questioned Saramá as to the object of her 
visit, as tn how she could cross the impetuous stream at night, land 
among them early in the morning and at once advance to the foot of 
the hill, In the 2nd verse Saramá discloses to the Panis the fact of 
her having come from her Indra on the errand of searching their 
marts, and also informs them of the success which she owed rather 
to the quickness of her movements in crossing the rapid stream. In 
the 3rd, the Panis want to know the strength of that Indra, whose 
spy Saramũ reported herself to be, and spoke as if they were ready 
to submit or to concede the demands of Saramá. In the 4th, Saramá 
taking the Panis to be rather frightened dwells on the invincibility of 
her Indra, on the inability of the waters to arrest the advance of his 
search party, and on the certainty of annihiletion in case of re- 
sistance to his lawful demands, In the 5th, the intrepid Panis, who 
point out the cows for whom Saramá travelled all the way long 
from Div and refuse to surrender them peacefully, show themselves 
now in their true colours, In the 6th, Saramá advises them not to run 
rashly to arms and to expose their bodies to the arrows or in any way 
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to attempt to oppose the advance of the search party, as all such 
means would, in her opinion, prove no barrier to the irresistible on- 
ward march of its commander. In the 7th. the Panis now describe 
the great wealth lying with them at the foot cf the hill and point out 
the possibility of a very determined resistance on the part of the 
veteran warriors who were entrusted with the defence of the precions 
treasures. In the 8th, Saramá, not in the least frightened or even 
bewildered, now gives out the composition uf the escort and also 
points to possible divisions of the spoils, especially of cattle, which 
those forming the escort had expected or calculated to secure. In 
the 9th, the Panis appear ratber embarrassed and endeavour to bribe 
Saramá by acknowledging her as their sister and by proposing and 
agreeing to the restoration in full of the cattle which she might have 
lost or which she might claim as her own. In the 10th, Saramá 
acknowledges no other brothers or sisters except her Indra and his 
territic Angirasas who are watching her movements and therefore in 
right earnest counsels the Panis to retreat still further. In the 11th, 
there is again the same coungel ; but before retreating they are asked 
to restore the stolen herds to their rightful owners and thus avert 
their just wrath. 
Authorship of the hymn. 


As regards the authorship, the ritualists are pleased to deal with 
this Sarama hymn precisely in the manner in which they have dealt 
with the Vrishá-Kapi hymn, fathering some verses upon the Panis and 
the remaining on Saramá. Consequently the same canon of criticism, 
which has been applied to the preceding hymn, may be safely applied 
to this hymn also. In the 8th verse, the 4th line is evidently of the 
author, whoever he was. Barring this one line in the 8th verse, in 
no other verse will the reader find anything to break the continuity of 
thought and regularity of argument observable in this hymn. 

The value of the Saramá hymn, 

This hymn is rather politico] than social. The whole atmosphere 
of this hymu being political, there is very little iu it calculated to 
catch the eye of a social reformer, nevertheless, a woman, employed 
in open diplomacy as a spy or rather as an envoy, is a phase of 
society for which even the progressive Christendom does not as yet 
seem prepared. 

There is no Indráni here, the hymn being political. But there 
ought to be no two opinions in regard to the meaning of the word 
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Indra, which will be found used precisely in the same sense in 
this hymn as in the preceding. Not only is this hymn useful in 
arriving at the original meaning of the word Indra, but it is equally 
useful in getting an insight into the original meanings of the words 
Brihaspati, Righi and Soma, The word Brihaepati is clearly used 
for a Commander” or General.“ The other words being military, 
the word Bribaspati also in this verse must be held to express 
some military officer, and that too the ‘‘ highest.” gum or i 
must primerily have denoted an "army." One might as well take 
FEA, to mean “great.” The same canon applies to the word Rishi 
in the 8th verse. The Rishis who were nnder tbe Bribaspati must 
have been “soldiers” or ‘ warriors,” not “priests.” The word 
‘Soma’ in the 8th verse may be taken to mean liquor; but in 
the last verse to take it ae a proper name, and that too of the 
Brihaepati, is the only course, no other course being found tenable. 
The word Indra thus seems to have originally denoted a ‘ruler’ or 
‘king,’ Brihaspats ‘a general’ or ‘commander,’ and Right a ‘soldier’ 
or ‘warrior.’ If for nothing else, at least as a means to determine the 
primitive meanings of the oldest Vedic words such as Indra, Brihas- 
pati, Rishi and Soma, this Sarama hymn is simply invaluable. The 
hymn also throws an equally bright light on some other points, whose 
knottiness or obscurity can in no way diminish their importance, The 
name of the province or region ruled over by the Indra is mentioned as 
Div. May it not be that this name of a province or region ruled over by 
tbe Indra had something to do with the word Deva? Deva wasthus the 
name of a tribe or division of mankind and Div that of the land oecupied 
by that division. Indra was the title of the ruler of the division of the 
Devas and of the land of Div. The word Deva, or rather Daivya, occurs 
in the 9th verse, where the natives of Div are clearly indicated. The 
word Deva must thus have denoted all sections like the Angiras with 
their sub-sections like the Navngras, while the word Rishi denoted a 
member of the military profession. It might be that the Rishis formed 
a sub-section like the Navagvas or a section like the Angiras of the 
natives of Div. 

The Panis appear to have been a section of some division, which 
if it did not rise above, at least equalled, the Devas in civilization. 
One cannot gather from the hymn whether the Devas had marts, but 
the Panis at least had them, and they were filled with wealth and 
horses and cows or oxen. There can be no doubt as to the Panis 
being traders. The natives of Div must have made depredations into 
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the land of the Panis, as the Panis made into theirs, The cows or 
oxen and horses also formed the principal object of plunder. If the 
Panis spoke the same language, they must have belonged to the same 
human family with the Devas; if it be held that the language ascribed 
to them in the hymn has been fathered on them, the hymn being 
written in the Sanskrit language, they must have belonged to a 
different human family. The word Daivya applied by the Panis to 
their enemies in the 8th verse tends to establish that the Panis at 
least thought themselves to be quite distinct from the Devas. Be 
that as it may. In one of the plundering expeditions the Panis were, 
according to our author, the aggressors, and Saramá, sent with a 
large military escort by the then Indra, proposed that they sheuld 
restore the stolen cows and recede far inland. The hymn is silent as 
to whether the Panis accepted the proposal and accordingly receded, 
or whether they had to be forcibly disgorged of their unlawful 
plunder and also dispossessed of a part of their land. It is the close 
pureuit of, and dictation of terms to, the Panis by Saramá, backed by 
a strong military escort which our bard has seen fit to immortalize. 
More about the Devas and Div. 

There was a time when it was usual to divide the then known 
mankind into two principal divisions, viz., the Devas and the non- 
Devas. In the very first hymn of the third Mandala, the author 
hopes (afea erm Weary and sm YETT: n- 
A arfa enqa— 16 and 17 verses) to humble the warlike non-Devas 
by the aid of the sacred fire, which the Devas seem to have carried in 
a chariot in the van and also in the rear of their armies, while march- 
ing or fighting. In the 10th Mandala in the 87th hymn in the 14th 
verse, the sacred fire is asked to consume by its flame the Mára- 
Devas, while in the 99th hymn in the third verse, Indra is described 
as “humbling, by his power, the Shishna-Devas.” The Shishna- 
Devas and the Mira-Devas, though originally they must have been 
offahoots of the Devas, as the addition of the word Deva to their 
names incontestably proves, seem to have been rather ill-disposed 
towards, and therefore at war with, the main stem at the time 
when the hymns in whicb their names occur were written. May it 
not be that the Panis being either of the Shishna-Deva or the Müra- 
Deva branch carried on a constant warfare with, and gave no small 
trouble to, the Devas with their Brihaspatis and Indras. 

From the 10th hymn (verse 4), of the 7th Mandala, Div seems to 
have been divided into three divisions, had three rivers, three lakes 
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and many streams descending down the chain of mountains called 
Virapshi. The names of the three divisions as given in the 65th 
hymn (verse 2) of the 8th Mandala are Praeravana, Svarnara and 
Samudra, while in the 10th hymn (verse 1) of the same Mandala, 
the names of Dirgha-prasadman and Rochana are substituted for the 
first two, though the third Samudra is the same as that found in 
the other hymn. 

The word Deva will thus be seen to have originally denoted a 
people or division of mankind. The whole mankind then known was 
divided into ‘five divisions’ or five peoples’ and the word panch- 
Jana was most appropriately used when all the known divisions of 
men were intended to be expressed. The word panch-jana is found 
also in classical Sanskrit. The value of some of the historical Vedic 
hymns as unfolding the earliest history of one of the five divisions of 
mankind, is simply incalculable. 

It is now time to turn to the “ Stars’ hymn." 

gaat Ta Be N N-, 
WWW TEANA, a: mNgR FÙ. 1 
Were fatwr d c rs 


dere q NN: NN. 3 
Tarai BY qup Was: dv fad; 
ATT ST TI, f. * 
IN N, N er NATAR; 


aden a f NN NN: aN! v 

„NAH“ (Ved.) = . mH" (Vei) nd (classic) “IANA "" 
(Ved.)— HAN (classic.)=(we) have described, we describe. fü, 
is very loosely used for’ wisdom" and (8473 for “ wise." 4: apparently for 
ars. “TTT” is the so-called SF- 

2 "Gar" (Ved.)— Tart (classic.)= (MA) YATA- The prefix dA should 
be taken with ANNA; dN = successfully blew. «uit is evidently an 
abbreviation of FN, which would literally mean any worker, though here 


ihe worker in glass only seems to be understocd. qs for POLIS the older, 
the more ancient, 


3 TIA is strictly speaking WT, the’ superlative of $ meaning old.“ The 
antecedent of Ad seems to be HAA; “AT 314 AMAA” = followed that (asat) 
in birth = that. asat begot. ATANN: is evidently in the plural. d df 
(Sand) =aq s Nu = df: (H:) HY fd = those direotions 
produced. 

« “zayqqe:’” is the ablative singulare NTA. = s aiefa:; the particle 
3 is often interrogative, it sometimes expresses doubt aleo. Qt should be 
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xiita M ar After an, 

at N SAIA s:. « 
aq ia eae gate sage, 

BAT F gamni stat Maca saa. $ 
WS VAT t aur grit Read, 

WAT a MITTEN Tasers. 0 
sre? ger uper, 8 ANNE erf. 

Wai a N S:, q nrotesrena. € 
watt: giras NN qed army; 

W3TÁ ge N TAR APSA. 8 

1. Let us describe, while the Ukthas are being recited, the births 
of the Devas in polished language; any one will see (them, that is the 
Devas) at a time subsequent (to the recitations of thc Ukthas). 

2. Brahmanas-pati—like a glass-blower (karmára)— blew them 
(of the previous night); in the more ancient creation of the Devas, 
the existent had sprung from the non-existent. l 

3. In the very first creation of the Devas, from the non-existent 
sprung the existent; that (non-existent) produced the (celestial) 
directions, those (directions) produced the (firmnments) extending 
high up. 

4. From (the firmament) extending high up sprang the earth; 
from the earth the (terrestrial) directions; did Daksha spring from 
Aditi ? or was Aditi produced from Daksha ? i 

5. (O) Daksha, that Aditi, thy daughter, who was born (of thee), 
produced the blessed Devas, friendly to the not—dead. 


taken with the Imperfect (q ) of ; the STM in the Vedio languege, some- 
times precedes and sometimes follows the vorb, one or cven more words often 
intervening between them. 

* "qr arg eraTdta’’ = she begot or produced. e "api" Nd. 

* “AAAA” (Ved.) = AIG FAA (claseic.) “YEER” (ved. ) ITA (classic.). 
„fg“ (ved. ) sfatda (Ved) Ua (olasic.); one All to be taken 
with this verb. 

* „d: (Ved.) gef: (classic.). dft ehoold be connected with Mär:. 
“aq.” (ved) - dat: (elass ic. Nef (Ved.) — $a (classic.); daf Sq" = 
Saga. “q =a, qu afterwards. “MÄTT — FATU; “dead” 
Secms to be used for after death.” 

? In the 2nd line " should be taken as understood after Te. eq '' 


(ved.) = TH (classic.); c in the Vedic language being equal to M in tho 
classical. “PICA?” = conceived (if from J), brought forth (if from €)- 
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€. (O) Devas, when you stood greatly agitated in yonder water (of 
firmament), sharp dust of you as if dancing flew down hither. 

. (O) Devas, because you, like the Sainta (Yatis) fed (with light) 
the worlds, you did lift up in this (world) the sun hidden in the sea. 

8. Aditi had eight sons, who were produced from her body; she 
with the seven (sons) joined the (first creation of the) Devas; after- 
wards she threw out the posthumous egg. 

9. With the seven sons, Aditi joined the (very) first creation (of 
the Devas); but she brought forth the posthumous egg for the pro- 
pagation (and) death (of mankind). 

Remarks and Observations on the Hymn. 

First as regards the time of ita composition. 

The four words, viz., Uktha, Brahmanas-pati, Karmdra and Tati 
deserve special notice, 

The words Uktha and the passive present participle Shasyamá- 
neshu have a technical meaning in the Soma sacrifice. The term 
Uktha was once applied to the recitations of the Hotri priest, that is, 
the priest of Rig-veda. But subsequently the word Shastra came to 
be substituted for it, the word Uktha being reserved for those even- 
ing recitations only, which were recited in a special form of the Soma 
sacrifice, which on that account has received the designation of 
Ukthya (possessed of the Ukthas). The Ukthya form of the Soma 
sacrifice gets the second rank among the four, the first being reserved 
for the Agni-stoma. In the ritual aphorisms, whenever the recita- 
tions of the priest of Rig-veda are intended, the word invariably used 
for them is ‘shastra,’ derived from shans which in the ritualistic 
language means to “recite.” 

If the word Uktha be taken in the sense in which it is understood 
by later ritualists, it will be necessary to assume that tbe hymn 
was composed, while the Ukthya form of the Soma sacrifice was 
being celebrated by some munificent eacrificer, But the elaborate 
and tedious recitations (with permutations and combinations, often 
meaningless to a layman's ear) of the priests of later times, were 
ill-adapted to times rather simple, when, there being no established 
priesthood and therefore: no organised attempt on the part of the 
priests to bring about an abnormal development, the ritual also was 
likely to be simple. The hymn seems to have been the production 
of a time, when the word shasíra bad not yet seen the light. 

The word Brahmanas-pati means “ Lord of the Ritual.” The bymn 
must thus have been written at atime when there was the custom 
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of reciting some evening prayers in honout of the Lord of the Vedic 
ritual. There certainly was some advance in the ritual, as the words 
Ukthas and Brahmanas-pati prove; but the abnormally develo; ed 
ritual of the later Soma sacrifice seems a long way off. 

The word “ glase-blower proves that the society of the time when 
the hymn was written bad made some advance in the art of glass- 
blowing. The author himself had perhaps the honour to belong to 
that trade. The word yati etymologically means a ‘self-restrained’ 
person, Whether these yatis had taken the vow of perpetual celi- 
bacy or only of one marriage is not quite clear, though they were 
evidently itinerant preacbers, belonging to some religious order. 
The great mission of these saints was to banish the gloom prevailing 
in the heart of the hearers by awakening the dormant spiritual or 
moral faculty appropriately likened, in the 7th verse of the hymn, 
to the Sun. "The saints, from the language at least of the seventh 
verse, must be taken as theistic, the word “sun” being suggestive 
rather of the Supreme Spirit. The society of the time of the hymn 
will thus be seen to have made considerable advance in spiritual ard 
moral culture. 

Now, as regards the authorship of the hymn. 

The ritualists hold one Brihaspati, the son either of Loka or of 
Angiras, to be the author. Whoever the author was, he was a poet of 
ho mean order; he was possibly a distinguished preacher of some 
religious order and by profession a glass-blower. He eeems to have 
been a theist holding matter to have sprung from nothing. Whether 
the Supreme Spirit was or was not according to the author also a 
creator, is not quite clear. In the eye of the writer of the hymn the 
Supreme Spirit was possibly only an all-merciful and good Being, 
having had nothing to do with the creation of matter, though the 
blowing of the stars by Brahmanas-pati seems to be suggestive of the 
act of creation or rather of the creation of cosmos out of chaos. 

The order of creation as unfolded in this hymn is somewhat 
obscure, The three words Uttána-pad, Daksha and Aditi are, when 
speaking of creation, most interesting. The word Uttána-pad is 
not a proper name, etymologically the word means something 
* extending high up” and in this place it is evidently applied to the 
‘firmament’ or ‘firmaments.’ ‘‘ The ends (Áshás) of the firmament 
lirst sprung from nothing; and extending high up, they formed the 
firmament, the terrestiial globe came out of the celestial, which it 
met at the ends," Such is the genesis, as described in this hymn, 
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of the two globes, The author, though at first sorely puzzled not 
knowing whether to put the genesis of day first or to make its genesis 
follow that of night, as if by a vision, perhaps prophetic, suddenly 
sees the relation between the Sret day and the first night to be that 
of father and daughter. Daksha is evidently “day,” derived perhaps 
from ‘dak’ to burn; Aditi (non-diti) is evidently “ night," diti, 
derived from div to shine, being day.“ The word Deva in thia 
hymn means nothing more than a star, and as such, it is not 
less interesting than the preceding three words. 

Aditi gives birth to the Devas, that is, to stars of which only 

seven are taken into account, the eighth the Sun being the *' post- 
humous egg." The seven stars perhaps are Mitra (f), Aryaman 
(NAT), Bhaga (orar), Tuvijáte (Ff rd), Varuna ( qr ), Daksha 
(WM) and Ansha (sid) found in the 2nd Mandala (verse 1, hymn 
27) of Rig-veda, The Taittiriya Aranyaka has substituted, according 
to Madhav, Dhätri (rar) and Indra for Tuvijäta and Daksha, 
while it reads Anshu for Ansha, The order of the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
also slightly differs. The author ought to rank pretty bigh among the 
Sanskrit poets of the Vedic times. What a revolution in the original 
meaning of the word Deva!!! 

May it not be that there were two words originally distinct; the 
one was an independent word connected with Div, the cradle of one 
of the five divisions .of mankind, while the other, derived from 
div, to shine was a cognate of divá, dyu, dina and divasa, all the four 
words meaning day in the Sanskrit language. A distinction was 
possibly made even in their pronunciation during the pre-ritualistic 
times, when the language was living. But how could the distinc- 
tions in pronunciation be preserved after the language had become 
dead. The consonant & (A) will quite vividly illustrate tbe point. It 
is not known whence Panini received the first 14 alphabet—aphoriems. 
That he was not their author is admitted by all. The alphabet 
—aphorisms perhaps belong to the pre-ritualistie age, when the Jar- 
guage was living; they are, perhaps, the product of the ritualistic 
or even of the post-ritualistic age, when, the language not being 
living and therefore many of the original simple words and expres- 
sions that had become obsolete being somehow misunderstood, the 
foundation—stone of the later sacrificial ritual was laid and its formid- 
able fabric was either in course of being reared or bad already 
been reared. De that as it may, there are two kinds of € (h) men- 
tioned in the alphabet—aphorisms, one being (guat) a semi-vowel 
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while the other is (wa) a decided aspirate. Both kinds of ¢ (I) 
in these days are pronounced alike, no distinetion being ever made 
between them. Panini in one of his aphorisms (car erae: 
UNT , l, Nc) has two kinds of « (v) and 2 (y); one being 
lighter, the other must be heavier. But there is no room for lighter 
a (v) and @ (y) in the alphabet—aphoriams, nor is any distinction in 
the pronunciation ever made in these days. When such has been the 
case with the distinctions in pronunciation even of some sounds that 
were known in the ritualistic and the post-ritualistic ages, when the 
language was dead, should it be a matter of surprise that no clue is 
found to distinctions in the pronunciation, as they were observed in 
the pre-ritualistic age, when the language was living ? Suppose the 
Marathi language were to become dead; how could the distinetions 
in the pronunciations of «yz (fissure) and «z (the sound phat), ¢@ 
(swan) and ire (smile-imperative singular), Arc (four) and N (green 
grass or graze-imperative singular) be preserved? Some such dis- 
tinction was, perhaps, made in the pronunciation of either one of the 
vowels or consonants of dera, denoting a division of mankind, and 
deva denoting a star, when the language was living; but all such 
distinctions are now lost beyond recovery. This of course, it is sub- 
mitted, is only a conjecture. But still the fact remains, and there ought 
to be no two opinions with regard to that fact, that the word deva in the 
Vedic hymns denotes a division of mankind" andalsoa ‘‘star.” Either 
the two words were originally distinct, or the original meaning being 
lost, the word somehow came to be applied to a star.“ These seem 
to be the only two solutions and, how-so-ever crude they may be, 
they are most respectfully submitted for the consideration of those 
who, having made the Vedas their life-long study, are better qualified 
to judge and pronounce an opinion or judgment. 

The words Uttána-pad, Daksha and Aditi are understood as proper 
names by the authors of the Puranas, and are thus made the ground- 
work of many a curious story. On a closer examination many of the 
stories in the Puránss, uot excluding the great epic of the Mahábhárata, 
will be found to have for their basis a misunderstanding of some of 
the Vedic bymns, which, though generally very simple, are some- 
times not quite intelligible, being filled with obsolete words and 
expressions, while nt other times they are even obscure, being highly 
poetical. 
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Note on the Eoyal Society's International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature. 


Tux following account of the Royal Society's scheme for an Inter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Literature, published in the August 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has been received from 
the Honorary Secretary, Committee of Control of the Regional Bureau 
for India and Ceylon, and as suggested by him it is republished for 
the information of the members of the B. B. R. A. Society :— 


I. ORIGIN AND OUTLINE or THE SCHEME, 


At an International Conference organized by the Royal Society 
and held in London during July 1896, it was considered ‘‘desirable 
to compile and publish, by means of some international organisa- 
tion, a complete catalogue of scientific literature, arranged according 
both.to subject matter and to author's names," in order that scientific 
investigators, by means of the catalogue, may be able readily to find 
out what has been published concerning any particular subject of 
enquiry. i 

In the following November a Committee was appointed by the 
Royal Society of London to study all the questions involved, and tø 
frame a scheme for the work. The report of this Committee was 
issued on the 30th March, 1898, and during the following October a 
second International Conference was held in London to discuss the 
proposals of the Committee, This Conference, which included dele- 
gates from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany Hungary, Japan, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
United States, Cape Colony, India, Natal, New Zealand and Queens- 
land, confirmed the general principle of the previous Committee, that 
a catalogue be published ia the form of separate cards for each paper 
as well as periodically classified in book form. It was decided to 
provide schedules for the internal classification of each of the follow- 
ing seventeen sciences :— 

Mathematics. 
Astronomy. 
Meteorology. 
Physics. 
Crystallography. 
Chemistry. 
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Mineralogy. 

Geology (including Petrology). 

Geography— Mathematical and Physiesl. 

Paleontology. 

Anatomy. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physiology (including Pharmacology and Experimental 
Pathology.) 

Bacteriology. 

Psychology. 

Anthropology. 

Each of these subjects will be distinguished by a separate registra- 
tion letter and the subdivisions indicated in the schedules by registra- 
tion numbers designed purely for the guidance of the Central Bureau 
in arranging the cards in order for the compilation of a book-subject- 
catalogue. 

Card Catalogue.—The basis of the catalogue is the card or slip. 
For every communication containing scientific statement wortby of 
being indexed, whether appearing in a periodical or any ether form of 
independent publication, at least one separate slip is to be prepared. 
These will be issued regularly to subscribers and will enable them not 
only to keep themselves informed as to the progress of a science, but 
also easily to keep an account current“ of such progress. 

Book Catalogue.—At determined regular intervals, not necessarily 
the same for all sciences, the Central Bureau in London will compile 
from the slips and issue in a book form an index to authors as well 
as an index to the subjects treated in the literature published within 
the determined period. The book-catalogue will be obtainable in 
parts corresponding to the several sciences for which elips are pro- 
vided, and in some cases, in Zoology for example, it may be found 
desirable to issue separate volumes for special sections of the subject. 
It is proposed also to supplement this frequent periodical publication 
of book-catalogues by issuing collective indices covering periods of 
at least five or ten years. The titles of the publications and the 
subject entries will appear either in English, French, German, Italian 
or Latin, and the titles of publications appearing in other languages 
will be translated into one of these five for the purpose of indexing, 
but the original title will be preserved and issued with the translation. 

The final schedale of classification for each subject is now being 
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worked out by an International Committee, which was appointed by the 
1898 Conference for the purpose, but the schedules proposed by the 
Royal Society's Committee, whose work closed on March 30th of last 
year, may be taken a8 example of the way in which the subjects will 
be sub-divided and catalogued, 

As an example, the schedule proposed for subject F, Chemistry, 
is given at the end of this note and shows the elaborate system of 
classification which qill enable the worker in any special branch to 
readily obtain the current literature bearing on his researches, 

Where the different subjects overlap one another arrangements 
will be made as much as possible for similarity of numbering. Thus, 
in the case of Paleontology a publication will be numbered according 
to the system used in Geology for the stratigraphical horizon of the 
fossils referred to, according to the Zoological and Botanical systems 
to indicate their position in the animal or vegetable kingdom, and 
accor ling to the scheme for Geography to show the country in which 
the specimens were found. A paper, for instance, on Cretaceous 
Fishes from Asiatic Turkey would bear the symbol, K 75, 14e; ; K 
standing for Palæontology; 75, the number for Cretaceous in the 
Geological schedule; 14 that for fishes in the Zoological; e for Asia 
and ei for Asiatic Turkey and Arabia, 

The systems of classification indicated above for Chemistry and for 
Paleontology are sufficient to show the immense value the catalogues 
will be to special workers, who, under present circumstances, have no 
certain means of readily discovering the whole of the current litera- 
ture bearing on their particular lines of research. 


II. Tae Formation or Recionat Bureaux. 


The Royal Society’s Committee, by enquiry of experts in the 
various Subjects, estimated that the number of communications to be 
analysed and indexed would not fall far short of 40,000 in each year, 
To deal with such a body of literature, according to the detailed 
scheme indicated above, would, naturally, be beyond the powers of 
any one unaided Society, and the formation of Regional Bureaux was 
consequently undertaken. 

The term Regional Bureau is introduced to indicate an organisa- 
tion, wherever established, for the purpose of collecting and indexing 
the scientific literature of a particular region. The region may be 
either a country or part of a country, or several countries or parts of 
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countries which can for this particular purpose be conveniently 
grouped together. 

It is proposed that such Regional Bureaux shall be entrusted with 
the task of preparing the slips required to completely index the 
ecientific literature of the regions committed to their charge. The 
slips so prepared in the different regions will be regularly forwarded 
to the Central Bureau in London, to be checked according to the 
ganctioned schedules, and then printed, first in slip form and finally 
in book form for issue to the subscribers, 

Primary slips.—The slips forwarded to the Central Bureau from 
each region will be known as primary slips, and when these bear 
more than one registration letter, or more than one subject-entry 
(indicating that more than one subject is treated in the publication it 
refers to), copies will be printed, with or without alteration in the 
arrangement of the subject-entries, to permit the production of a full 
card catalogue for each subject. Such copies of the primary slip will be 
known a8 secondary slips and will be prepared entirely in the Central 
Bureau, ; 

The Regional Bureaux will be responsible merely for the prepara- 
tion of the primary slips, each of which is to contain :— 

(i) A Title-entry—giving the author's name and the full title 
of the communication, in tbe original language alone if 
the language be either English, French, German, 
Italian or Latin. In the case of other languages, the 
title will be, as far as the Regional Bureau for India 
and Ceylon is concerned, translated into English ; but 
the original title will also be added, either in the 
original] script, or transliterated into Roman script. 
The title will be followed by every necessary reference, 
including the year of publication, and such other 
symbols as may be determined. In the case of a 
separately published book, the place and year of publi- 
cation, and the number of pages, &c., will be given, 

(ii) Sudject-entrivs—indicating as briefly as possible the 
principal subjects to which the communication refers, 
Such subject entries will be given only in the original 
language of the communication if this be one of the 
five previously referred to, but in other cases in India 
and Ceylon, English will be used. 

The following specimens of primary slips prepared by the Royal 
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Society’s Committee will serve as a guide to Authors, who, it is 
hoped, will assist the local committee in their preparation :— 


Specimen Primary Slips. 
Mineralogy. G. 
Foote, H. W. On the occurrence of Pollucite, Columbite, and 

Microliteat Rumford, Maine. Am. Journ. Sci., 1896 (iv), 1, 457. 
Pollucite. From Rumford, Maine. Anal. 
Mangano-columbite. From Rumford, Maine. Cryst. 
Columbite. Mangano-columbite, from Rumford, Maine. Cms. 
Microlite. From Rumford, Maine. 
Rumford (Maine). Pollucite, &c. 


Zoology. 
Winton, W. E. de. Remarks on the existing forms of Giraffe 
P. Zool. Soc. London, 1897, pp. 273-283. 


[Mammalia, Artiodactyla. Giraffidœ.] 


Giraffa, specific characters, figg.; synonymy 
Means of defence, use and origin of horns eee 
Africa, distribution in wee wa asa 


III. Tue Recionat Burrau ror INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal, recognising the immense value of 
the scheme to-workers in this country, readily acceded to the request 
of the Royal Society and undertook the formation and conduct of the 
Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon. The Governments of India 
and Ceylon have been addressed on the subject, and, in addition to an 
annual grant sanctioned by the former Government to cover office 
expenses, they have directed all heads of Government Departments 
issuing publications on subjects included in the Royal Society’s list, to 
supply the Asiatic Society with primary slips of the kind described 
above; they have also instructed Local Governments and Administra- 
tions to supply periodical lists of books and journals published within 
their jurisdiction, with, as far as possible, copies of the publications. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Asiatic Society to control 
the work of this Regional Bureau, and each subject defined by the 
Royal Society is represented on the Committee by a specialist, who 
will be responsible for checking or supplementing the primary elips 
relating to publications in his particular subject, 

34 
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To Authors:—But as there are some fifty periodicals to be examined, 
besides ihdependently published works, the Committee feels that ite 
self-imposed task will not be adequately carried out witbout the loyal 
assistance of authors themselves, who, naturally, can most rapidly 
and most accurately indicate the scope of their essays. 

The working of this scheme will, moreover, be attended with 
certain advantages to the authors themselves; for the catalogues will 
be regularly printed and issued by the Royal Society to the subscribers, 
who will include, besides many of the chief workers in each science, 
the principal scientific institutions and libraries in the word. In this 
way all scientific papers and books published in India will be brought 
to the notice of the scientific world and the present partial and 
unavoidable neglect of Indian publications will consequently no 
longer be possible. In fact, as far as the scientific world is concerned, 
work published in India will now receive, as it should do, exactly 
the same notice as it would if published by a leading society in 
Europe. 

The assistance which the Committee ask of authors of papers 
coming within the scope of the catalogue is the preparation of a 
* primary slip" for each paper, prepared as already indicated and in 
a form similar to the two samples given above. 

It is important to observe that what is required is not an index to 
the paper or book, but an index to the subjects treated, and the 
entries for these should be as brief and as few as is consistent with 
the scope of the paper. The author is not asked toenter the registra- 
tion letters and numbera ; that will be done by the Bureau, but he is 
requested to make the subject-entries, and these should only be 
prepared for subjects which are so treated as to contain an addition 
or alteration to existing knowledge; subjecta referred to merely as 
illustrations of the matters dealt with in the paper should not be 
indexed, 

In the case of papers dealing with Palzontology, Zoology or 
Botany the Primary Slip should contain a classified list of all new 
species described. If no new species are described the subject-entries 
should indicate the natural orders, families, or genera dealt with, and 
the subject dealt with in relation to them, 

Books or papers whose scope is completely or sufficiently indicated 
by the title will require no farther subject-entries. Text-books and 
educational works whose scope is sufficiently indicated by their title, 
require no subject-entries, except where they may contain additions to 
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the existing knowledge of science, when subject-entries should be 
prepared for these parts only. 

The Committee of the Regional Bureau have drawn up a list of 
periodicals which are known by them to publish scientific papers, and 
which are received in the library of the Asiatio Society of Bengal; 
but they have to trust to the quarterly reports from Local Govern- 
ments for intimation of the publication of independent books and 
pamphlets. As these quarterly reports may appear some considerable 
time after the publication of a book, it is desirable for Authors, to 
ensure immediate record being made of their work, to tend a eopy to 
the Asiatic Society, accompanied by a primary slip containing title 
and subjeot-entries. Societies and Editors are similarly recommended 
to adopt the very usefal practice now being followed by many scientific 
societies in Europe of issuing primary slips with each “part” of a 
journal. Such slips can best be prepared by the authors themselves, 
and sent to the editor of the journal in which his paper appears for 
transmission with the journal to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


IV. CENTRAL ORGANISATION. 


For the continuation and proper development of the work the 
Royal Society recommended, and the Conference held last October 
approved of, the organisation of International Conventions to be held 
in London in 1905, 1910 and every tenth year afterwards. Such Inter- 
national Conventions will consist of delegates appointed to represent 
the various Regional Bureaux, for the purpose of revising as may be 
necessary the regulations for carrying ont the work of the catalogue 
authorised by the International Conference of 1898. 

It is also proposed to form an International Council composed of 
one member from each of the Regional Bareaux to act as a governing 
body of the catalogue. The reports of this Council, giving an account 
of the expenses of the scheme, will be distributed to the several 
Regional Bureaux and will be published in recognised local periodicals. 

The International Council will appoint for each science an Inter- 
national Committee of Referees to decide on questions of classification 
not provided for by the catalogue regulations, or in cases of doubt to 
pronounce an opinion as to the meaning of the regulations. 

The actua] routine work connected with the classification of 
primary slips received from the different regions and the printing and 
issue of the catalogues will be carried on in London by the Central 
Bureau, which will consist of a Director and staff of expert Assistants, 
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It is impossible yet to fix the rates of subscription to the catalogues, 
but the scheme drawn up by the Royal Society’s Committee provides 
for subscription to the Slip Catalogue and the Book Catalogue sepa- 
rately, both of which will be issued in parts devoted to the whole of a 
registered ecience when its literature is limited in amount, or toa 
special section of a science when its literature is extensive and capable 
of convenient subdivision. The Regional Bureaux will, later on, be 
provided with the scale of subscription, when steps will be taken to 
inform individuals or institutions likely to subscribe. 

The preparation of the catalogue will date from the lst of January, 
1900. 
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Abridged Schedule of Classiflcation for Chemistry. 
Chemical Bibliography. 


0000 Philosophy. 

0010 History. 

0020 Biography. 

0030 Dictionaries, collected works, text-books. 

0040  Pedagogy. 

0050 Addresses, lectures, essays and theses. 

0100 Chemistry (Specific) of the elements, to include all entries 
relating to the elements generally, or which cannot be 
referred to any one of the known elements, 

0110 Aluminium. 

0120 Antimony. 

0130 Argon, followed by the other known elements at similar 

' numerical intervals and arranged in alphabetical order 
up to— 

0840 Zirconium. 

Entries made under any element may be further sub-divided 
according to the nature of the compounds in which they occur, and 
are arranged into five further sections in such order that the entries 
relating, a, to the history or origin of the substance shall come first, 
followed by, 8, its preparation or manufacture; y, its structure, or 
theoretical nature; 8, its interactions or use; and e, its compounds. 

0900 Laboratory Procedure. 

1000 Organic (Carbon) Chemistry (Specific). 

1010 Hydrocarbons generally with the following recognised 
groups— 

1020 Paraffins. 

1030 Unsaturated open chain hydrocarbons, 

1040 Benzenoid hydrocarbons. 

1050 Reduced benzenoid hydrocarbons (terpenes, &c.). 

1060 Unclassified hydrocarbons. 

When necessery these groups of hydrocarbons are further sub- 
divided into isologous groups, in each of which the compounds are 
entered in homologous order. 


1 From the Report of the Royal Society Committee, March 30th, 1898, The 
numbers employed to distinguish the sub-divisions are sutficiently separated to 
admit the interpolation of new sub-divisions as the subject expands, 
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1010 


1200 
1300 
1400 
1500 
1600 
1700 
1800 
1900 
2000 
2500 
3000 
3500 
4000 


Alcohols and Ethers with sub-divisions as in the case of 
hydrocarbons ranging from 1110 to 1150. 

Acids. 

Aldehydes and Ketones. 

Carbohydrates ; Glucosides ; Resins, 

Amino- and Azo-compounds. 

Mixed Cyeloids. 

Organo-metallic and allied compounds. 

Alkaloids. 

Proteids. 

Coloured compounds. 

Operations in Organie Chemistry. 

Analytical Chemistry. 

Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. 

Physiological Chemistry, 


The above are only the main sections proposed by the Committee : 
the sub-divisions between Nos. 1500 and 1600 (Amino- and Azo- com- 
pounds) will serve to exemplify the next stage of sub-division in the 


schedule— 


1510 
1520 
1530 
1535 
1540 
1545 
1550 
1560 
1570 
1580 
1590 


Amino-paraffins, 

Amino-derivatives of unsaturated open chain hydrocarbons, 
Amino-derivatives of benzenoid hydrocarbons, 
Amino-derivatives of reduced benzenoid hydrocarbons. 
Acid amides and allied compounds. 

Imides, imido-ether8, &o. 

Azo-compounds (open chain). 

Azo-compounds (closed chain). 

Diazo-compounds (open chain). 

Diazo-compounds (closed chain). 

Unclassified amino- and azo-compounds. 


Each of the divisions 1510—1540 are sub-divided again into mona- 
mino-, diamino-, &c., derivatives, which are arranged as in other series. 
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The following is given as aspecimen page of the subject-catalogue 


in Chemistry :— 


Specimen Page of Subject Catalogue. 
F. Chemistry. 


9020 Chemical Bibliography. 

odraphy . 

Baumann, Bares, mit Bildniss and 
Verzeichniss seiner Schriften, Kossel, 
A. B. 1897, 3197-8209, 
Blomstrand. Christian. Wilhelm, 
Klason Peter, B., 1897, 3227-3241. 

Kekulé memorial lecture, wtih portrait. 
Japp, F. R. Soc., 1898, 97-131. 
Stohman, Friedrich, mit Verzeichniss 
seiner Schriften. Ostwald W., B., 1897, 
3314-8222, 

0040 Pedagogy. 

Chapters on the aims and praotice of 
teaching, edited by Frederic S, . 
Cambridge (England). At tbe Üniver- 
sity Press, 1897, Chap, X., Chemistry, 
by Armatrong, H. E., 222-259. 

0100 Eelements. 

aBurun nouvel extrait de la bauxite 
1 Bayer, R. S., Bl., 1894. 11, 
1155. 
Argon, a new constituent of the atmos- 
phere. 8 C Rayleigh Lord, and 
Ramsay, W., Phil. Trans., 1895, 
187-241. 

0100 Aluminium. 

ð Amalgamirtes mit Wasser als neutra- 
les Reduotlonsmittel, Wéslicenus, H., 
and Kaufmann, L. B., 1895, 1323, 1983. 
spe J. B., and Ormandy, B., Ibid., 

5. 
Use of amalgamated, in preparin 
benzenold hydrocarbons. Hiat. H. E., 
and Cohen, J. B., Soc., Pr., 1895, 148. 
Action sur le carbone et ses composés. 
Franck L., Bl. 1894, 439. 

C. Carbure. Franck L., Bl, 1894, 445. 

Cl. Krystallisirtes. x. Dennis, L. M., 

B 2. a. Ch., 1894, 389. 

« Avec du borneol. dum camphre, et du 
camphre monochloré. Perrier, G., 
C. r., 1894, 119, 276, 

Avec les composés nitrés aromatique. 
Perrier G., C. r., 1895, 120. 980. 

O. Sur les carbonates, less hydrates et 

B les phosphhates. Schlumberger, E., Bl., 
1896, 41. 

8 Réduction par le charbon. 
H., C. r., 1894, 119. 260. 

S1. Zur Chemie einiger Alumosilicate. 

y Einwirkung der Alkalien. Thugutt, 
8. J., Jahrb. f. Min. Beil., 9, 554. 


Moissan, 


0390 Iodine. 

Pure from Cuprous iodide. Lean, 
Bevan, and Whatmough, W. H., Soc., 
1898, 148-157. 

Cu. Cuprous iodide from iodoform, Lean 

B Bevan, and Whatmough, F. H., Boc. 
1898, 153. 

0510 Nitrogen. 

Density of, from various sources, Ray- 
leigh, Lord, and Ramsay, W., Phil. 
Trans., 1896, 187. 

O Nitrosoverbindungen, Aliphatische. 8. 

B Piloty, O., R., 1898, 452. 

P Polymeric chloronitrides or phosphorus. 

B Stokes, N. H., Am. Chem. Journ., 1897, 
782-795. 

1010 Hydrocarbons 
Petroleum, Composition of Californian. 
Maybery, C. F., Am. Chem. Journ., 
1897, 796. 

1020 Parafüns. 

B propan, Brom-2-nitroso-2-,aus Acetoxim 
und Brom. Identisch mit Brompropyl- 
pseudonitrol, Piloty, O., B., 1898, 454. 
Ootan-Ueber ein Nitroso-. Dimethyl- 
2-3-nitroso-2-hexan. Piloty, O., und Ruff, 
O., B., 1898, 457. 

1130 Benzenoid-ols. 

8 phenol, p-Amido-, und dessen Aether. 
Einwirkung des  Oxalesters auf- 
Piutti, A, und Tiecoli, R., B., 1898, 
830. 

1230 Benzenold Acids. 
Cinnamic aud allied acids as a criterion 
of structure, Etherificatlon of. Sud- 
borough, J. J., and Lloyd, L. L. Boc., 
1898, 81-96, 

1340 Closed chain ons. 

B Bulfonale cyclischer Ketone. Pentanon- 
Methylpentanon-, Methylhexanon-, und 
Heptanonsulfonal. Wallach, O, und 
Borsche, W. B., 1898, 338. 

3500 Theoretical Chemistry. 
Btereoisomerism as affecting formation 
of ethereal salts from unsaturated acids. 
Sudbosough, J. J., and Lloyd, L. L. 
Boc., 1898,81-96. 

3550 Conditions of Chemical 
Change. Moisture, Influence on pro- 
duction and stability of ozone, and on 
interaction of mercury and halogens 
of. Shenstone, W. A. Boc., 1897, 71. 
477-488. 


` NoTE.—The Committee of the Regional Bureau will be obliged if the members of 
the B. B. R. A. Society interested in the sciences named on the Royal Bociety's list, 


will be pleased to help them in the scheme. 


Hopal Asiatic Society, 


GOLD MEDAL. 


The following appeal from the Royal Asiatic Society is published 
in the hope that the members of this Society interested in the progress 
of Oriental learning will kindly aid the project in regard to the 
establishment of a gold medal by subscribing to the fund raised for the 
purpose. 

In 1897 the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society established a 
Jubilee Gold Medal to be awarded every third year as an encourage- 
ment to Oriental learning amonget English-speaking people. 

To meet the expenses incurred in preparing s design, engraving 
dies and finding an amount to produce an income sufficient to defray 
the requisite charges, a sum of about £ 400 will be necessary. 

Subscriptions, with interest, of & 300 have already been received 
and a balance of about £ 100 is therefore still needed. 

Donations should be sent to the Chairman of the Medal Committee, 
Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, London. 


Art. XVII.—4 Kushana stone-inscription and the question about 
the origin of the Saka era. By Devadatta Ramkrishna 
BRAMDARKAR, B.A. 


[Read 19th October 1899. ] 


TEXT. 


AJ Ren agaa G vo «o a fe N K- 
A TIARA . 
R fu Ar g(a) war , waar NN vn 
Rentat Raft 
N artes NN Arat raat RAA ARK 
uf Mf ana anag 
v airar 4 RAGIÀ.. 


TRANSLATION. 


Tu the year 45 of the great king Devaputra Hüvishka, in the third 
(month) of the rainy season, on the fifteenth day — on this (date 
specified as) above, an image of the blessed incomparable Sákya 
Muni was installed in the Rosikavihara in Á]iká, by the female lay- 
worshipper Khvasicha for the gift of health for herself and for the 
welfare and happiness of her parents, her worshipfal mistress, of the 
mother of Samanika, of Samaniká, of Jivaka, of the mother of Jivaka 
and of all creatures. 

The stone on which this inscription is engraved, was found by me 
in the library of the Bombay University. It originally belonged, I 


1 That here the month aud not the fortnight of the rainy season is to be 
understood a tor the numer. ] 8, will be seen from Ep. I d. I, i p. 784 ani 
886, See also J. R. A. S. (N. S.) VI, 184. where the sixte ` th day olearly hows 
that the second month and not fortnight of summer is intended, 

a * Arogyndakhina’ is here identical with ‘ Arogyadnkhindye . Thie is an 
instance of the crude form taling the place of au inflected form; for farther 
instances, vide Ep. Ind.. J., 375. The expression Arogyadakrhinà occurs in 
one of the Mathura inscriptions published by Dowson (J. R. A. E. N. S. IVI. 187, 
No.23; and Growse (Ind. Ant. VI. 218, No. 3). As they have misread the whole 
in: cription, I submit my transcript of it: [L 1] ar NI eri füge Na- 
tq Judt A geram (2) aaa [L. 2J &mgriaitegris Aff NH- 
 (?)anirazfüema Aad. A similar phrase *arcgndachbinae' is (o be found in 
the inscription on thc Wardak vase. 


“awe 3h 
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am told, to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. But no information as regards 
the place where it was discovered is forthcoming. 

The inscription contains four lines of writing which covers a space 
of about 2' 51" broad by 4" high and is in a state of almost perfect 
preservation. Immediately above the pedestal on which it is incised 
are visible vestiges of the feet only, undoubtedly, of an image of 
Buddha the gift of which the inscription purports to mention, 
The average size of letters is 2" in the first three lines, and is 4" in 
the fourth. The type of characters agrees fully with that of the 
votive inscriptions of the Kushana period discovered at Mathura. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the Kushana king 
Hüvishka, with whose name is coupled the title of Maharaja only, 
without the usual additional title Rajatiraja. It is a Buddhist inscrip- 
tion and the object thereof is to record the installation, by the female 
lay-worshipper Khvasichá, of the statue of Sákya Muni on the 
pedestal of which it is engraved. It is dated, in numerical symbols, 
in the year forty-five, on the fifteenth day of the third month of the 
rainy season. 


This year forty-five is one of a series of dates occurring in inserip- 
tions of the Kushana kings Kanishka, Huvishka and Vásudeva, and 
ranging from the year 4 to 98. In order to determine the English 
equivalent of the date of this as well as other inscriptions of the 
Kushana period, we have first to settle to what era they refer. It 
was Fergusson who first started the theory that Kanishka was 
the originator of the Saka era, and that the dates of Kanishka and his 
successors are therefore years of that era. This view has been adopt- 
ed by most antiquarians, but so far as my knowledge goes, it is only 
Fergusson and Prof. Oldenberg who give any reasons in favour of 
their thesis, and the rest simply assume it as proved. We shall first ex- 
amine the arguments of Fergusson.” He begins by saying that as 
worn out coins of the Roman Consular period (43 B. C.) were found 
in conjunction with those of Kanishka in the Manikyál tope supposed 
to have been built by him, it shows that Kanishka flourished after that 
date i.e. 43 B. C. But how many years after that date Kanishka 
lived cannot, as Fergusson himself acknowledges, be determined. 
This, therefore, can hardly be called an argument. Secondly, he asserts 
that in the Ahin Posh Tope near Jelalabad, coins of Kadphises, Kaniskka 
and Huvishka were obtained together with the Romancoinsof Domitian, 


3 J. R. A. S. (N. B.) 1880, pp. 264-267. 
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Trajan, and the empress Sabina. The coin of this last-named. person 
shows that the erection of the tope cannot be earlier than 120 A. D. and 
may be as late as 140 or even 150 A. D. And if it is supposed, 
says Fergusson, that the dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka and 
his successors are years of the Saka era, the date 48 of Huvishka 
(taking this for our present purpose) corresponds to 126-127 A. D. 
which accords perfectly with the date arrived at from the Roman 
eoins—130-140 A. D. This, I think, is the only argument on 
which Fergusson’s theory i$ based. Now the only thing that may 
be called certain is that Huvishka cannot be earlier than 120 A. D. 
But that he lived about this time is an assumption that requires to 
be proved.* And Fergusson’s argument does not prevent us from 
assigning him a later period. Nay, he himself owns the difficulty 
of placing his succcessor Vasudeva so early as 177 A. D. if his latest 
date 98 is supposed to be a Saka year. For the architecture 
and the sculptures of the Ali Musjid Tope which he thinks 
to have been built in the time of Vasudeva, since he is the latest of 
the princes whose coins are found there, represent the doctrine of an 
advanced Mahayana school and the erection thereof, cannot in his 
opinion, be anterior to the fourth or the fifth century. This 
means that according to Fergusson, from the available architectural 
evidence, the dates of Vasudeva cannot refer to the Saka era, but 
must correspond to some years in the fourth or fifth century of the 
Christian era which is the conclusion our investigation will ultimately 
lead us to. 

We shall now test the line of reasoning which brings Prof. 
-Oldenberg® to the conclusion that Kanishka started the Saka era. 
He first shows that the word Korano occurring on coins with 
barbaric legends of Kanishka, corresponds to the Kushana of the coins 
of his predecessors, and the Gushana of the Manikyal inscription to 
which it tells us that that king belonged. Then the Professor refers us 
to a tetradrachm in the British museum, the legend on which reads 
according to him TYIANNOYNTOZ HIAOY ZAKA EOIIANOY. Since 


* Inthe N. Chr. (Numismatic Chronicle) for 1889, pp 274-275 Cunningham 
after referring the dates of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vásudeva to the Seleukidan 
era with four hundreds omitted, brings in confirmation thereof the argument 
that Huvishka was a contemporary of the empress Sabina as their coins were 
found together in the Ahin Posh Tope. My refutation of Fergusson's argument 
holds equally good in this case. 

* Ind, Ant. X, 214-215. 
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here the word Saka is associated with the word Korano, the Professur 
argues that the Kushanas were Sakas, and that Kanishka was therefore 
of the Saka nationality. Further, he observes that as from the evidence 
of his coins Kanishka appears to have reigned about the close of the 
first century A.D, and there was no other Indian Prince at this time 
so famous as Kanishka, and as we find an era with reference to which 
the inscriptions of Kanishka and his successors appear to have been 
dated, Kanishka was the founder of the Saka era. Now, when Percy 
Gardner first published his notice of the coin just referred io, in the 
Numismatic Chrouicle, he read the third word SAKA. And bis 
reading was no doubt accepted by E. Thomas for some time,’ but he 
soon pointed out (correctly as will be shown) when he found another 
coin of the same type that the letters between the horse's legs were 
ZAN followed by AB in the field in front.“ But in his British 
Museum Catalogue of Greek and Scythian kivgs of India, Percy 
Gardner rejects this reading as unintelligible aud sticks to that first 
proposed by him." He further affirms that the third letter of this 
word is like a retrograde N (MH), which on later Parthian and Bactrian 
coins is engraved for K. But Cunningham, who carefally examined 
the legends on the diverse coins of this king arrived at the conclusion 
that with Thomas the third word in the legend must be read Sanab.“ 
In the first place he points out that there is a fifth letter B, which is 
distinct even on the aforesaid tetradrachm but which Gardner and, 
it may be added, Prof. Oldenberg pass unnoticed. Next, he tells us 
that the legend on a similar coin noticed by Gardner in a footnote 
contains the word KOPANOY which he rightly reads as KOPANOY 
and not KOPAKOY, although here there is @ retrograde N which 
according to him should have been read K. Lastly, Cunningham 
‘says that on one of the tetradrachms of this king this N of SANAB is 
properly formed. The correct reading therefore is Sanab and not 
Saka. The Saka extraction of Kanishka thus remains unproved 
since the reading of the legend on the tetradrachm in the British 
Museum from which it is inferred, has been shown to be erroneous, 
Prof, Oldenberg's theory of Kanishka being the founder of the Saka 
era has therefore no ground to stand upon. 
To my mind it appears that unless the Saka nationality of Kanishka 
is established, all attempts to show that he was the originator of the 
* J. R. A, B. (F. S.), 1883, pp. 75.76, ° Gard. ,Intro, p. xlvii, 
20 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 111-112. 
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Saka era most be futile. But, on the contrary, evidence of a cogent 
nature can be adduced, looking quite the other way. Kalbana’s 
Råjataraigiņi* speaks of Kanishka as sprung from the Turushka race 
which corresponds to the modern Turke. Again, Al Blruni!* teils us 
a legend which makes Kanika, f. e. Kanishka, a descendant of the 
Turk family called Sháhiya, founded by Barbatakin, whom it describes 
as wearing Turkish dress, a short tunic open in front, a high hat, 
boots and arms.“ And this is clearly attested by the royal figures 
on the coins, notably of Wema-Kadphises and Kanishka, About the 
costume and features of Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka’s predecessor, 
H. H. Wilson makes the following remarks: “He, wears 
a conical cap turned up at the sides, a tunic close to the body 
over which is a sort of strait cont: boots are invariably worn, The 
features are not those of the Mongal but of the Turk tribe.“ 
Thus Kalhana’s statement, the legend mentioned by Al Biruni 
and the figures on the coins of Wema-Kadphises and Kanishka so 
thoroughly corroborate one another as to leave no doubt in regard to 
the Turk extraction of Kanishka.'* Further, among the foreign powers 
with which Samudragupta entered into alliance, are mentioned in his 
Allahabad pillar inscription Daivaputrasháhisháhánushábi-Saka-Mur- 
unda. There is some difference of opinion with respect to the 
first three words of this long Sanskrit compound. Cunningham 
takes them all as a single compound title referring to a Kushana 
prince" Mr. V. A. Smith however like Dr. Fleet proposes to take 
them separately, each designating a different king. But whatever 
may be the explanation of the first three components of the com- 
pound, this is incontrovertible that the 'Sakas are distinguished 
from the Devaputra kings of whom Kanishka was one. Kanishka 
therefore was not a Saka prince, and hence cannot be the founder of 
the Saka era. 


11 T, 170. 12 Sachan's Al Biruni II, 11. 18 Ar. Ant. 349. 

1* These arguments occurred to me long before I read Cunningham's remarks 
regarding this point, at N. Chr. 1892, pp. 42-43. In addition to those which I 
have set forth, Cunningham has adduced other cogent arguments which in my 
opinion leave not even the shadow of a doubt as to the Sakas and the Kushanas 
being altogether separate races. 

1* Fleet, Cor. Ins. Ind. III, 8. 

16 N. Chr. 1893, p. 118; Arch. Sar. Reports. III, 42. 

17 J. R. A. S. 1897, p. 902; Cor. Ins. Jud. ILI, 14, 
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There is one other line of argument that leads us to the same con- 
clusion. It can scarcely be doubted that the Northern and the West- 
ern Kshatrapas were of Saka origin. is The presumption therefore 
naturally arises that the dates of their inscriptions and coins are years 
of the Saka era. Secondly, ie it has been maintained by most scholars 
that the latest Kshatrapa date 310 furnished by Kshatrapa Rudrasimba’s 
coin, if referred to the Saka era is equivalent to 388-389 A. D. and 
that this date so much approximates to 82 G. E. i. e. 401-402 A. D., 
the earliest date in Malwa of the Guptas the successors of the 
Kshatrapas, that it is almost certain that the Kshatrapas dated their 
inscriptions and coins according to the Saka era. Thirdly, Ptolemy, 
the well-known Greek geographer, writing shortly after 150 A. D. 
speaks of Pulumáyi as king of the Dekkan reigning at Paithan. 


18 In a rather mutilated Nasik insoription, Ushavadáta calla himself a Saka, 
And the title of Gotamiputra SAtakarni, viz., 'Saka-Yavana-Pahlavanishüdana 
seems to support it. Prof. Oldenberg, however (Ind. Ant. X, p. 233, note 
54), doubts the correctness of the reading ‘Sakasa’ before ‘UshavadAtasa’ as the 
letters preceding it have peeled off. But this does not appear to be plausible, 
for the number of the letters that are lost before ‘Sakasa’ can be accurately 
determined, and they can very well be restored from the other insoriptions of 
Ushavadáta. It is gratifying to see that both Bühler and Bhagwanlal Indraji 
take ‘Sakasa’ as a word by itself, connect it with ‘Usnavadatasa’ and thus 
make Ushavadáta a Saka (Arch. Sur. West, Ind. IV, 101, note 8; Bomb, 
Gaz., XIV, 677-8). Mr. Rapson is inolined to suppose that the Kshatrapas were 
Pahlavas and the principal argument he relies upon, is that from the Girnar 
inscription of Rudradáman it appears that he had appointed a Pahlava named 
Suviáàkha as his viceroy,'implying thereby that the work of administration 
could not have been entrusted to any other than a person of the same tribe 
or race as that of Rudradaman (J. R. A. S. 1839, p. 377). But this implication 
has little weight, for we shall have then to suppose that Nahapána was a Hindu, 
since from a Junnar inscription, we learn that he had a viceroy named 
Ayama who was certainly a Hindu as he belonged to the Vatsagotra. For 
the grounds on which I hold that the Northern Kshatrapas were Sakas, see 
note 41 below. 

19 This form of the argument appears to have first suggested itself to Bühler 
and Bhagwanlal Indraji (Arch. Sur. West. Ind. V, 78 ; Bom. Gaz. XIV, 620) 
but hey missed the true conclusion, as they were mistaken with regard to the 
initial year of the Gupta era. But it seems to have been successfully applied to 
determine the epooh of the Gupta era in the Early Hist, of the Dekk. pp. 130- 
81. When, however, the initial point of the Gupta era was known beyond all 
doubt, this reasoning was used by Bühler to show that the Kshatrapa dates 
rea Saka years (Die Indischen Insohriften, &o., p. 47). See also Bapson on Indian 
Coins, p. 23. 
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Pulumáyi was therefore not much prior to 150 A. D. The latest 
date of Nahapána is 46, known from the Junnar inscription of his 
minister Ayama. Not long after this date, Gotamiputra Satakarni 
exterminated the Kshaharfta dynasty, to which Nahapána belonged. 
So that shortly after 124 A, D., supposing the date 46 to be a Saka 
year, Pulumayi became king. This brings Pu]umáyi sufficiently close 
to the time of Ptolemy so as to leave litile doubt that the Kshatrapa 
dates refer to the Saka era. Let us now proceed a step further, Al- 
most all antiquarians concur in placing Kanishka posterior to Sodäsa, 
a northern Kshatrapa, on paleographic evidence. Further, I maintain 
that on similar paleographic grounds Nahapána must be supposed to 
be prior to Sodása. Three inscriptions which refer themselves to 
the reign of Sodása have been published—one found at Mora 
and the other two at Mathurá.? If we compare the characters 
of those inscriptions with those of the Nasik, Karle, and Junnar 
inscriptions of the time of Nahapana, we shall find that the former, 
although agreeing with the latter in many respects, vet occa- 
sionally have later forms, which show that they belong to a later 
period, but a period not very distant from that of the characters of 
Ushavadata’s inscriptions. The lower part of their ya ( w ) is more 
rounded, and the strokes go up equally high in a good many cases, 
and sometimes the character ( elJ ) has a loop to the left in almost 
the Kushana fashion. The lower horizontal base-line of na ( J ) and 
na (J) bends slightly lower down on either side in most cases, 
while in almost all cases, it is perfectly straight in Ushavadata’s 
inscriptions. There are two instances of dha () agreeing with 
those of the Kushana period. The nether part of the letter ra (d) 
is a curve open to the left and the subscript ra ( tr) ) is similarly 
denoted by a curve turning tothe left, These differences of characters 
cannot be ascribed to the influence of locality.. For, in the first place, 


39 Arch, Sur. Beports, X X., pl. V., ins. No, 4; Ibid. III., pl. XIII., ins. 
No. 1; Ep. Ind. IL, 199; Vienna Ori. Jour. V. 177: Here Bühler reads the 
date 42 with hesitation, as the signs for 40 and 70 are almost alike, See also 
J. R. A. 8.1894, p. 531. But the date is certainly 72, as has subsequently been 
corrected by Bühler himself (Ep. Ind. IV., 55, and note 2). The date of an 
inscription of Vasudeva had similarly been wrongly read by Cunningham as 44 
(Arch. Sur. Reports III., 32, No. 8), and his reading of the date wae adopted 
by Bhagwanlal Indraji, who was puzzled thereby (Ind. Ant. XI., 129). 
Cunningham, however, subsequently showed the correct rcading of the date 
to be 74 and not 44 (N. Chr. 1892, p. 50, note 6). 
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they do not occur in earlier inscriptions at Mathura itself, c.g. No. 5, 
Ep. Ind. Vol. IL, Pt. XII. Secondly, they are to be met with in 
other inscriptions of the same period at different places,—cf. the Nasik 
and Kanheri inscriptions of Gotamiputra Yajüa Sri Sitakarni and 
the Girnar inscription of Rudradáman. In the Nasik inscription, ya 
presents the first variety, i.e. its strokes go up almost equally 
high. But in the Kanheri inscription, ya is engraved with a loop 
towards the left. ‘Ya’ of this second type may also be noted in the 
Girnar inscription of Rudradiman, a contemporary of Yajna Sri 
Satakarni. The developed form of ‘dha’ of the time of 'Sodása is 
noticeable in these inscriptions of Yanja Sri Satakarni and Rudra- 
diman. The curvature in the base-line of na and na is also to be 
seen in these inscriptions, though it is more distinct in the Girnar 
than in the Nasik or Kanheri inscription. Likewise, ‘ra’ whether 
medial or otherwise, terminates in a curve to the left in all these in- 
scriptions. These characteristics cannot thus be said to be local 
divergences. The conclusion may therefore be safely drawn that 
Sodása was later than Nahapäna, but as the transitional state of the 
characters of his inscriptions shows, there was no very great interval 
between them. Now, there is a general consensus of opinion on the 
point that Sodása was earlier than Kanishka; aud we have jnst seen 
that Nahapina was anterior to Sodisa. A fortiori, Nahapána was 
prior to Kanishka. But as the inscriptions of the time of Nahapána 
are dated, as has just been shown, in the Saka era, Kanishka could 
not possibly have started that era. 

Some scholars have argued on the data furnished by Buddhist 
legends that Kanishka flourished in the latter part of the first century 
A.D. The northern Buddbists place Kanishka 400 years after the 
Parinirvána, and as Aáoka is placed by Hiuen Tsiang only a hundred 
years after Buddha, it ie contended that the mistake lies with the 
exact date when the Nirvána came off, but that it is certain that Agoka 
was chronologically prior to Kanishka by 300 years, and that there- 
fore Kanishka lived towards the middle of the first century. And as 
it is clear that some era dates from the time of Kanishka, who lived 
about 50 A. D., it is maintained that he started the Sakaera.?! Even 
conceding for the moment that Kanishka flourished as early as the 
epoch of the Saka era, he can by no means be regarded as the founder 
of that era, unless it is proved that he was a Saka. Further, in my 


31 Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I., p. 56, note 200. 
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humble opinion mere legends afford a very frail foundation on which 
to base a theory especially when they conflict with established pro- 
positions, and even contradict one another. Thus, the northern 
Baddhists fix the date of the Greek king Menander, or Milinda as the 
Indians called him, to be five centuries after the Purinirvána. This 
would seem to point to the priority of Kanishka over Menander by one 
century —a conclusion which no student of ancient Indian History will 
admit. Nay, thelegend about Kanishka just stated is incompatible with 
otber legends about the same king. Sung-yun mentions a tradition 
according to which Buddha predicted that three hundred years after his 
Nirräna, Kanishka would rule over the country of Gandhára, and the 
prophecy literully came to pass. Again, there is one legend of an 
Arhat, who lived 500 years after the Nirvána, and who, in his short 
autobiographical description, states that in his previous life he was a 
bat, and by listening to the words of Buddhist Scriptures in that life 
he became an ascetic in his present life, and was one of the five hun- 
dred monks whom Kanishka with Pár$vika summoned to draw up the 
Vibháshá Sástra,? This implies that Kanishka reigned 500 years 
after the Nirvana. In short, as the different legends about Kanishka 
assign him different dates, none of these can be atilised for the 
purpose of determining the period when he lived. The theory of 
Kanishka being the founder of the Saka era on the ground of 
Baddhist legends thus rests on a very unstable basis. 

We have thus seen that Kauishka cannot be the founder of the 
‘Saka era, and that the dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka, 
and Vasudeva cannot therefore refer to that era, In order to deter- 
mine their English equivalent, it is essential first to settle who was 
the founder of the Saka era. Three different views have been held 
by scholars in respect of the origin of that era. Of these, the 
theory started by Fergusson and upheld by Prof. Oldenberg, viz., that 
Kanishka originated that era, has just been examined, and shown to 
be untenable. We shall now consider the other two theories suggested 
by Cunningham and Bhagwanlal Indraji respectively. Cunning- 
ham regards Chashtana to be the founder of the 'Saka era, as the 
dates on the coins and inscriptions of his successors are undoubtedly 
Saka years? The dates of Nahapäna, he says, must be reckoned 


92 Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I., intro. ciii, 


23 Ibid. Vol. L, pp. 110 and 117. 
2% N. Chr. 1888, pp. 232 and 233; Ibid. 1892, p. 44. 
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from the time of Maues (100 B. C.)25 Nahapána thus flourished 
about the middle of the first century B. C. He places Gotamiputra 
Batakerni about 78 A. D., and the Khakharátas, who are said in Na:ik 
Inscription No. 18 to have been exterminated by Gotamiputra Säta- 
karni, are, in his opinion, the descendants of Nahapána. He thus 
makes the former a contemporary of Chashtana, maintaining that the 
mention of Chashtana and Pulumáyi by Ptolemy proves neither that 
the two kings were contemporaries nor that they were not far removed 
in time from the Greek geographer (150 A.D.). Similarly, he makes 
contemporaries, Pulumáyi and Jayadaman the sons of Gotamiputra 
Sátakarni and Chashtana respectively. He further assigns a reign 
of twenty-five years to Jayadáman (100-125 A.D.) and also to his son 
Rudradáman (125-150 A.D.). This is in short the view of Cunning- 
ham regarding the chronology of the Andhrabhrityas and the 
Kshatrapas which he could not bnt adopt to support his theory that 
Chashtana started the Saka era. The chief characteristic of this 
view is that it is based on a number of improbable suppositions, The 
foremost of these is the thesis that the way in which Ptolemy speaks 
of Chashtaaa and Pu]umáyi does not in the least indicate that they 
were contemporaries or were not separated by a long interval from 
the former. The most staunch advocate of this opinion was Dr. 
Bühler himself. But when it was ably contested and refuted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar?’ and M. Senart, he was forced to give it up,® and 
so far as my knowledge goes, no scholar of any repute now lends any 
countenance to it. Similarly, Cunningham insinuates that the Kha- 
kharátas, the descendants of Nahapána reigned upwards of a century 
before they were uprooted by Gotamiputra Sátakarni but almost all 
scholars are now agreed on the point, ?ꝰ that there was no great interval 
between Nahapána and Sätakarni, since no Khakharáta prince 
places himself between them in any inscriptions in Western India 
and since a grant is made by 'Sátakarni of a piece of land till 


20 For Cunningham's view of the chronology of the Andhras and the Kshatra- 
pas, see Coins of Ancient India, p. 104 ff. In N. Chr. 1888, pp. 238 and 233, 
howe:;ei. Cunningham refers the dates of Nahapána to the fourth Seleukidan 
centu y -.mmenoing with 12 B. C. 

36 Arch. Bur. West. Ind. V., 72; Ind. Ant. XII., 273-4, 

87 Dek. Hie., pp. 130, 131 ; Ind. Ant. XXI., 205-206. 

35 Die Indischen Inschriften, &o., pp. 56-57. 

3» Ind. Ant. X, 225; Die Indischen Inschriften &c., p. 67 and note 2; 
Jour. Asia. 1897, pp. 124-125. 
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then in the possession of Usabhadáta who it is alleged can be no 
other than Usabhadáta of the Karli and Ushavadata of the Nasik 
inscription, the well-known son-in-law of Nahapäns. If we set 
aside these suppositions, the weakness of Cunningham’s theory is at 
once obvious. For then the combination that can be brought 
forward and has actually been brought forward® by scholars is as 
follows: Shortly after 46 the latest date of Nahapäna, followed a 
war with Gotamiputra Sátakarni who destroyed the Khakharáta 
race. Sátakarni reigned at least 24 years according to the Nasik 
inscription No. 14. Now, Nasik inscription No. 13, dated in his 
18th year records the donation of a village in the district of Govar- 
dhana which was formerly included in the dominions of Nahapána, 
so that the victory of Sátakarni occurred before the 18th year of his 
reign. Let us suppose that the event came off in the 15th regnal 
year of Gotamiputra Sátakarni, He was succeeded to the throne by 
his son Pulumáyi. Since Gotamiputra Sátakarni reigned for at least 
24 years (Nasik inscription No. 14), his reign cumes to a close nine 
years after the date of his conquest of Nahapáuna i. e. the year 47, 
so that about the year 57 of the era which Nahapána employed, may 
be placed the accession of Pulumáyi who was contemporary with 
Chashtana. Now, if the dates of Nahapána are to be reckoned from 
the time of Maues as Cunningham tells us, Pulumáyi lived in the 
mid ile of the first century B.C. He cannot thus be made a contem- 
porary of Chashtana who reigned according to Cunningham from 78 
to 100 A.D. Both of them, again, are separated from Ptolemy by 
a much greater interval than is probable, on the view that the Greek 
geographer's information was not of & much earlier date than when 
he wrote about the princes. If on the contrary, the dates of Na- 
hapána are referred to the Saka era, Pulumáyi came to the throne 
about 135 A.D. and this brings him sufficiently close to the time of 
Ptolemy. But if Nahapána is supposed to have employed the Saka 
era as is generally accepted, Cunningham's theory of Chashtana being 
the originator of that era falls to the ground. 


80 The view stated here is that held by Bühler (Ind. Ant. XII., 273; Die 
Indischen Inschriften &c. pp. 57-58). This view has no doubt been adopted 
by most scholars (Ind. Ant. XXI. 204; Jour. Asia. 1897 tome K., p. 124 und 
f); but I oannot agree with Bühler in regard tu the order of suocession of the 
Andhrabhritya kings determined by him, as well as with respect to hls 
opinion that Gotamiputra S&takarni reigned in the Dekkan. For the grounds 
on which my dissent is based, see Dek. H is., p. 19. and note 1 and ff. 
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Similarly, there is a general consensus of opinion amongst scholars 
that the duration of Jayadáman's reign was a very short one on 
account of the extreme rareness of his coins. According to Pandit 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, his reign lasted for three years! Whatever 
the short period may be which is to be ascribed to Jayadáman, the 
period of twenty-five years which Cunningham has assigned to him 
is in every way improbable. Next, it is curious that Cunningham 
makes the reign of Rudradiman extend from 125 to 150 A. D., be- 
cause the date which his Girnar inscription bears is 72 which, as 
Cunningham rightly considers it to be a Saka year, anawers to 150 
A.D. But this date is the date of the bursting of the embankment 
of the Sudarsana lake and not of the incision of the inscription. 
There is therefore good reason to suppose that Rudradáman's reign 
did not come to a close in 72 Saka, ¢. e., 150 A. D. aa Cunningham 
thinks. Further, his next two sucessors were Dümaghsada and 
Rudrasimha.33 The earliest and latest dates of the latter are 102 
and 108 respectively. In all likelihood therefore, Rudrasimha began 
to reign not earlier than 102. The scarcity of Dimaghsada’s coins 
points to his having reigned not more than ten years, so that we get 
92 as the approximate year when Rudradáman ceased to reign. 
Rudradaman therefore appears to have continued to reign long after 72 
Saka. If we reject as improbable the suppositions to which Cunningham 
has resorted, the conclusion we come to is as follows: since Rudradáman 
reigned up to 92 Saka, in all probability his reign did not commence 
before 61 Saka; and making an allowance of ten years for his father 
Jayadáman, which can scarcely be exceeded since his coins are very rare 
we have fifty years as the duration of Chashtana's reign, if we hold with 
Cunningham that Chashtana started the Saka era. It is true that a 
period of fifty years is in itself not impossible, but is extremely improb- 
able unless the contrary is proved. Andasa matter of fact, the coins of 
Chastana that have been found are very few, and this points to a much 
shorter period than that of fifty years. We thus find that in order 
to maintain his theory, Cunningham had to make a number of im- 
probable suppositions and bring to his aid these no longer upheld. 

According to Pandit BEagwanlal Indraji, the Saka era dates from 
the coronation of Nahapáua and marks his conquest of Gujarat and 

31 History of Gujarat (Bom Gazet. Vol. I, Pt. I.) pp. 33-34. 

s33 DAmaghsada is supposed by Pandit Bhagwanlal to have been succeeded 
by his son Jivadaman. But Mr. Rapson has shown that Damagheada was sue- 
ceeded by his brother Rudrasimha (J. B. A. 8. 1899, p. 37$). 
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Western Dekkan. The latest known date 46 of Nahapäna is 
therefore the 46th year of his reign as well as of the Saka era. And 
the Pandit finds a confirmation of this in the effigy of Nahapana on 
his coins the type of which passes from his youth to his old age. 
Now, in the first place this theory cannot be entitled to our confi- 
dence unless it is shown bexond all doubt that Nahapána was an 
independent sovereign. I think, we may safely hold that the very 
title Kshatrapa points to the subordinate position of the person who 
assumes it unless the contrary is proved. So that Nahapána's title 
Kshatrapa makes it highly probable that he was a dependent prince. 
Secondly, as Dr. Bühler has pointed out, the circumstance that on his 
coins his name is given in the Kharoshthi character as wellas in the 
southern alphabet is an indication of his connection with the north 
and northwest where the Indo-Scythians ruled.“ It is therefore almost 
certain that Nahapána was not an independent ruler. Precisely the 
same line of reasoning holds good in the case of Chashtana.“ Neither 
Nahapána nor Chashtana can therefore be the founder of any era, and 
the originator thereof must naturally be looked for in the imperial Saka 
dynasty, whose might overshadowed the north and northwest of India. 
Again on the theory that Nahapäna founded the era we shall have 
to suppose that he reigned for 46 years at least, his latest recorded 
date being asstated above 46. Whatever support this supposition may 
derive from the look of effigy of Nahapána on his coins, young and old, 
the improbability of it is evident, as the coins of Nahapiua have rarely 


38 History of Gujarat, pp. 28-37. % Die Indischen Inschriften, &c., p. 57. 

36 I cannot but think that the assumption of the title Kshatrapa or Mahák- 
shatrapa by tkese Western Satraps at any rate is not without significance. 
Those who were Kshatrapas were subordinate to the Mahäkshatrapas or 
some foreign kings who oonquered them. Those who are styled Mahäksbag- 
trapas were independent and owed feulty to none. Nehapdna on his coins 
and in his son-in-law Ushavadáta's inscriptions (dated 41, 42 and 45) is called 
simply Kshatraps. Itis in the Junuar inscription of his minister Ayama 
(dated 46) that the title Mahákshatrapa is first oonjoined to his name. This 
shows that before the year 46 Nahapána was only a Ksbatrapa and ocoupied a 
subordinate position. Now, if the dates of Nahapána are to be referred to the 
Saka era as held by most antiquarians and zven by Pandit Bbagwanlal, he 
cannot be the founder of the Saka era, inasmuch as in the years 41, 42, aud 45 
which arethus Saka years, he wasnotan independent ruler. Bimilarly on some 
of his coins Chastans is atyled Kehatrapa and on some Mahákebotrapa. This 
also indicates that at the beginning he was like Nahapàua a dependent prince, 
though afterwards he rose to independent power. 
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been found. And if the Pandit assigns a reign of three years only te 
Jayadiman, father of Rudradáman, because of the rareness of his 
coins, it is inexplicable why he should regard Nahapána as having 
reigued for 46 years at least when the coins of the latter also are rare. 
Thirdly, if the Saka era had been instituted by Nahapána, it would 
have died with his death or with that of his successor, whosoever the 
Khakharáta prince may be whom Gotamiputra Sütakarni vanquished. 
There is no reason why tho princes of Chashtana’s family should have 
dated their coins and inscriptions in Nahapána's era, because, first, 
they did not belong, like the latter, to the Khakharáta race, of which, 
Nasik inscription No. 18 informs us, Gotamiputra Satakarni left no 
remnant; secondly, Nshapána's dynasty was by no means politically 
superior to Chashtana’s; and, thirdly, Nahapána's era had a standing 
of scarcely above half a century. I hold that Nahapána's and Chash- 
tana’sfamily both used the Saka era because they derived their power 
from and represented in the south the imperial Saka dynasty, whence 
the Saka era originated.“ 

It was shown before that Kanishka cannot be the founder of the 
Saka era, and we have now shown that Cunningham’s conjecture that 
Chashtana started the era is highly improbable, and that Pandit 
Bhagwanlal's theory that the era was instituted by Nahapána is also 
untenable, Let us now proceed to determine the question: who was, 
then, the originator of the Saka era? One of the inscriptions on the 


36 In his ‘Nasik : Pándu Lena Caves (Bom. Gaz. XIV., 617), Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji makes the following most learned remarks: ‘* This era (i.e. the 
era used in the Kshatrapa inscriptions and coins) cannot have been started by 
Nahap4na, as it is improbable that Chashtana would have adopted an era begun 
by another Kehatrapa of a different family. The era mast therefore belong to 
their common overlord. Who this overlord was cannot be settled until coins 
of Nahapáns and Chashtana are found with the Greek legend clear and entire. 
But all the Kathiawar Kehatrapas have adopted on their coins the Greek legend 
which appears on the obverse of Nahapána's coins, and this seems to be the 
name Vonones differently spelt." Iam perfeotly at one with Pandit Bhagwanlal 
here in maintaining that the era employed by the Kehatrapas, which ig 
identical with the Saka era, must have been originated by their overlord, who 
88 I have shown further, is no other than Vonones, though the grounds on 
which the Pandit bases his conclusion are not sound, inasmuoh as the Greek 
jegend on the obverse of Nahapána and Chashtana's coins, as has recently been 
shown by Mr. Ra pson, is a mere transliteration of the Indian legend on the 
reverse (J. R. A. S., 1899, pp. 359-60), and does not contain the name of 
Vonones. But the Pandit gave up this correot view, and held in his History of 
Gujarat that the Saka era was started by Nahapána, 
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Mathura Lion Capital’? makes an honorific mention of the Mahachha- 
trava Kusulaà Patika. They were all engraved in the time of Rájula 
or Rájubula aud his son Sudása or Sodása. The Taxila copper-plate 
grant, which bears the date 78 and refers itself to the reign of Moga, 
was issued by Patika, soa of Chhatrapa Liaka Kusnlaks, The iden- 
tification of Patika of the Mathura inscription with Patika of the 
Taxila plate is scarcely eubject to doubt especially on account of the 
tribal name Kusulaka. It also follows that Rájubula and Liaka on 
the one hand, and Sodása and Patika on the otber, were contem- 
porsries, There is a Mathura inscription which is dated in the year 
72 in the reign of 'Sodása.*? This year 72 of the time of Sodása and 
the year 73 of the time of Patika must therefore belong to one and 
the same era since the two Kehatrapas were contemporaries. 

It has been shown that the dates of the Western Ksbatrapa inscrip- 
tions refer to the Saka era. Nahnapána's latest date is 46, which 
is therefore a Saka year. ‘Sodisa’s date is 72. I have indicated above 
that Sodása was undoubtedly posterior to Nahapána, but that they 
were not far removed in time from one another, So that the date 72 
of Sodása in all likelihood belongs to the Saka era equally with the 
date 46 of Nahapána, especially as, like the latter, the former was a 
Kshatrapa and a Saka.“ And, further, Patika was a contemporary 
of Sodása. His date 78 must also therefore besupposed to be a Saka 
year. Again, the Taxila plate refers itself to the reign of Moga, who 
has been identified with Maues of the coins. Maues was thus the 
overlord of Chhatrapa Liaka, father of Patika. The wording of the 
Taxila plate is ( '*Samvatsa]raye athasatatimaé 20 20 20 10 4 4 
maharayasa mahamtasa [Mo]gasa," &c. Some scholars have held 
that the year 78 refers to an era founded by Moga.** But 
Dr. Bühler has pointed out that the year 78 is not of any era started 


97 J. R. A. B. (N. B.), 1894, p. 637. 35 Ibid. p. 530. 

39 Ep. Ind. IV., p. 54 aud ff. 40 Bee note 18 supra, 

*! One inscription on the Mathura Lion Capital ie engraved in honour of 
the whole Sakastana (J. R. A. S., 1894, p. 540). Sakastana is Sakasthána, 
1.6, the land of the Sakas, and corresponds to the Sakastene of Ieidorus, the 
Bejistán of the early Muhammadan writers, and the Bistán of the present day. 
The name clearly implies that the Sakas had oocupied and permanently 
settled in that province. And unless we suppose Rajubula and Sodása to be 
Sakas, it is inconceivable why there should be an honorific mention of Saka- 
stana in one of the Mathura Lion Capital inscriptions which record the gifts of 
the members of their dynasty. 

e J, R. A. B., 1894, p. 553. 
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by Moga, but of the era used in his time.“ This appears to be the 
correct explanation and similar wording from other inscriptions might 
be quoted in support of it.“ It is thus clear that the year 78 of the 
Taxila plate refers to the Saka era, and that this era was in vogue in 
the time of Moga or Maues, a prince of the Saka dynasty which held 
direct sway over the north and the northwest of the country. And 
if our object is to find out who was the originator of the Saka era, 
we must fix upon the first Saka sovereign of this dynasty to which 
Manes belonged. 

Various coins bearing bi-lingual legends, of kings such as Vonones, 
Spalirises, Azas, &c., whose Saka nationality is unquestionable, have 
been found, but the order of their succession has not yet been satis- 
factorily determined, although the legends enable us to do so. Nota 
single coin of Vonones has yet been discovered whereon both the Greek 
and Kharoshtht legende give his name. But the coins, the Greek 
legends of which mention the name of Vonones, and the Kharosthf, those 
of other personages, are not few. Now, I believe that the prince whose 
name occurs in the Greek legend on theobverse is the paramount ruler, 
and the personage whose name is mentioned in the Kharoshtht legend on 
the reverse is a viceroy appointed by that sovereign, especially as we 
find that while certain coins bear the names of different persons on the 
reverses, they have the name of one and the same king on all the 
obverses. The titles affixed to the name of Vonones are Basileus 
Basileon Megas which unmistakably point to his supremo power. 
The different personages whose names are mentioned in the Kharo- 
shthi legends are — (i) Spalahores, who is said to be Maharija-bhrata, 
(ii) Spalgadames, son of Spalahores, and (iii) Azas.4° Spalahores, 
Spalgadames and Azas were, therefore, subordinate to Vonones. It is 
also plain that during the life-time of Vonones, Spalahores died and 
his son Spalgadames succeeded him to his viceroyalty, since in addi- 
tion to the coins which bear the father's name, there are others, the 
reverses of which give the son's name, with the name of the same 
overlord V onones on the obverses of the coins of both, Next come the 


#3 Ep. Ind. IV., 66, remark 1. 

** Bee eg. Sodàsa's insoription (Ep. Ind. IL, 199); Rud rasiwha's inscrip- 
tion c Ant. X., 157); and Rudrasena's inscrption (J. B. B. R. A. B. VIIJ., 
234 ff.; Ind. Ant. XII., 32). In all these inscriptions the genitive of the 
name of the priuoe is connected with the year sometimes preceding it and 
sometimes following it as in the above. 

45 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 136-138; Gard., pp. 98-99, 
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coins of Spalirises which present two varieties: (i) coins bearing his name 
alone in both the legends and (ii) coins on which his name occurs on 
the obverse in the Greek legend, and those of others on the reverse in 
the Kharoshthi. The names on the reverse are — (i) Spalgadames 
and (ii) Azas. “ These last were, therefore, the viceroys of Spalirises, It 
has just been stated that Spalahores died when his overlord Vonones was 
alive, and that after him the viceroyship was held by his son Spalga- 
dames. And no coins on which the name of Spalahores is associated 
with that of Spalirises have been obtained. Vonones, therefore, as 
having the father and the son for his viceroys, must be the earlier 
prince, while Spalirises, who hdd the son only for his viceroy, must be 
the later. Spalirises was, therefore, the successor of Vonones. Simi- 
larly, the coins of Azas may be distinguished into three classes: 
(i) those in which his name is found in the Kharoshthf legend on the 
reverse in conjunction with those of Vonones and Spalirises in the 
Greek on the obverse ; (ii) those which contain his name in both the 
legends with titles indicative of supreme power; and (iii) those which 
bear his name in the Greek legend on the obverse and mention the 
names of Azilises and Aspavarmá in the Kharoshthi on the reverse.“ 
The first class was issued when he was in a subordinate position with 
reference to Vonones and Spalirises, and the last two indicate that 
Azas was a paramount sovereign when they were struck, Azas there- 
fore could not have been a supreme ruler during the time of Vonones 
and Spalirises, but came to the throne after them and then became 
an overlord. The coins of Azilises are likewise of three distinct 
classes: (i) coins whereon his name is restricted to the Kharoshthi 
reverge, and that of Azas mentioned in the Greek obverse ; (ii) those in 
both the legends on which his name is given, and is coupled with the 
epithets of a paramount sovereign; and (iii) two coins at least on 
which his name occurs on the obverse in the Greek legend, and that 
of Azas on the reverse in the Kharoshthi“® The first class shows 
that Azilises was a governor, und hence subordinate to Azas, when the 
latter was alive, while the rest two classes point to his supreme power. 
Azilises was therefore the successor of Azas and became a sovereign 
after the denth of the latter. I have just stated that on two coins 


+6 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 138-139; in the notice of ooin No. 7 on p. 138, the 
heading given is Spalahores aud Spalgadames, but instead of Spalahores, 
Spalirises is wanted ; Gard. pp. 100 and 102. 

** N. Chr. 1890, pp. 140-152 and 170 ; Gard. pp. 73-92 and 173. 

+8 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 153-155 and 149; Gard. pp. 93-97 and 92. 
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at least the names of .\zilises and Azas are found on the Greek 
obverse and the Kharoshthi reverse respectively. This indicates 
that Azas was subordinate to Azilises. But this Azas must not be 
identifed with the Azas just metioned. We must suppose that there 
were two princes of that name, one the predecessor and the other the 
successor of Azilises, and it is not unlikely that some of the coins 
hitherto presumed to be issued by Azas I. were really struck by Azas 
Il. Thus, the order of succession of these Saka kings deduced from 
an examination of the legends on their coins is as follows : first comes 
Vonones, then Spalirises, then Azas I., after him Azilises and after him 
Azas II, There remains one more Saka prince named Manes whose 
coins also have been discovered. And now the question arises: where 
to place him? whether to place him before Vonones or after Azas II.? 

Before we proceed to decide this point, it isof vitalimportance to 
consider the views of Percy Gardner and Cunningham in respect of 
the succession of these Saka rulers. Percy Gardner places Maues 
earlier than any other of these Saka princes and remarks that he 
ruled some Scythic invaders who had entered India not through the 
Kabul valley but by the Karakoram pass. Azas, according to him, 
was the immediate successor of Maues. He further observes that 
Vonones and Spalirises, who from the find-spots of their coins seem 
to have reigned in Kabul, may have been tributary to Azas.‘® 
Various other remarks have been made by him regarding the rela- 
tionship of these kings, but with these we are not concerned.5° Now, 


4 Gard. Intro. XI. ff. 

30 Spalahores on his coins calls himselt Mahérdidbhrétd. Who this mahá- 
rája was Percy Gardner is unable to determine, But I think that almost 
certainly, Spalahore was a brother of Vonones, as the latter clearly appears 
to be his overlord, and therefore the king whose brother Bpalahores was, can 
be no other than Vonones, Similarly, oue class of Spalirises' coins bears on 
the Greek obveree the legend Basileus Adelphos Spalirises, and on the Kharouh- 
thi reverse Maharaja bhráta Dhramiusa Spalirisasa. This, in my opinion, is 
indicative of his inferior position at the time when they were struck. And as 
we have secn that before Spalirises became a sovereign. Vonones was the 
paramount ruler, it can scarcely be serionsly doubted that he too like Spala- 
hores Was a viceroy appointed by and a brother of Vonones, Vouones was 
thus the supreme ruler, and appointed his brothers Spalirises and Spalahores 
viceroys to govern the provinces conquered by him, and atter the death of the 
latter, conferred the viceroyal (y on hia nephew, śe. Spalahores’ son, 8palga- 
dames. This seems to my mind, thc relationship in which they stood to 
one another. But how Azilises, Vonones, Spalirise: and Spalahores were the 
sons of Azas as Gardner maintains is quite inexplicable to me. 
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first, do the coins show that Vonones and Spalirisea were tributary 
to Azas? Whenever Azas strikes coins together with Vonones and 
Spalirises, the names of the last two kings occur in the Greek and 
that of Azasinthe Kharoshthtlegend. Primd facie, when the name 
of one princeisin the Greek legend and of another in the Kharosh- 
thi, the latter must be looked upon as tributary tothe former. The 
Kharoshthi legend on the coins was obviously meant for the Indian 
subjects of the province where they were current. When both the 
Greek and Kharoshthi legends contain the name of one king only, it 
must be supposed that he was the sole as well as the direct ruler of 
the territory. But when these legends give different names, it is 
natural to infer that the personage whose name is found in the 
Kharoshthi governed the province directly, and the prince whose 
name is placed in the Greek was the sovereign under whom he held 
the office of viceroy. On all the coins whereon the names of Azaa 
and Vonones or Spalirises are associated, that of the first is invariably 
restricted to the Kharoshthi, and those of the last: two to the Greek 
legend. Azas, therefore, far from being the overlord of Vonones or 
Spalirises, was himself their viceroy during their life-time. If it is, 
however, supposed for the moment that the prince, whose name is 
found in tho Kharoshtht legend, must be considered paramount, then 
Aspavarma who strikes in conjunction with Azas and whose name is 
mentioned in the Kharoshthi, whereas that of Azas is confined to the 
Greek legend, must be regarded as the overlord of Azas. Never- 
theless, Gardner thinks him to be a subordinate of Azas,5! Again, 
we know that Spalahores, Spalgadames and Azas strike coins together 
with Vonones, the names of the first three being restricted to the 
Kharoshthi legends. If we now suppose for the sake of argument 
that princes whose names occur in the Kharoshthi legends are 
sovereigns, we shall have to infer that Vonones was tributary also to 
Spalahores and Spalgadames, when, as a matter of fact, the titles 
Basileus Basileon Mages are conjoined with the name of Vononesand 
the epithet Dharmtka only with the names of Spalahores and Spal- 
gadames. The fact, therefore, of Azas’ name being confined to the 
Kharoshth!, while those of Vonones and Spalirises are mentioned in 
the Greek legend, clearly shows that Vonones and Spalirises, far from 
being tributary to Azas, were each in his turn the overlord of Azas. 
Again, as I have said above, when certain coins give the names of 


*! Gard, Intro. XLII. 
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different persons on the reverses, but bear tlie name of one and the 
same prince on the obverses, the latter must evidently be considered 
to be the supreme lord of the former. We have seen that there are 
coins which contain the names of Spalahores, Spalgadames and 
Azas on the reverses, but have the name of one and the same prince 
Vonones on the obverses. Vonones was therefore the overlord not 
only of Spalahores and Spalgadames, but of Azas also. Likewise, 
coins have been found, as stated heretofore, the reverses of which 
give the names of Spalgadames and Azas and the obverses of which 
bear the name of Spalirises only. This shows that not only Spalga- 
dames, but Azas also, acknowledged the supremacy of Spalirises. In 
short, the statement that Vonones and Spalirises were tributary to 
.Azas has no ground to stand upon. On the contrary, the assertion 
that Vonones and Spalirises were the overlords of Azas is in 
every way entitled to our confidence. Whether or not Maues was 
the first Saka prince, as Gardner supposes, will shortly be considered, 
but with regard to his remark about the route by which the Scythic 
invaders, headed by Maues, poured into India, we may at this 
stage draw attention to the refutation thereof by Cunningham, who 
says: “I feel quite certain that they could not have come through 
Kashmir by the Kharakoram pass, as suggested by Professor 
Gardner, as that pass, instead of being open all the year round, is 
closed during winter and could never be traversed by an army even 
in summer.“ Cunningham further holds, aud rightly, I think, that 
they first occupied Arachosia and Drangiana and thence spread east- 
ward to the valley of the Indus. The Chinese authorities, as he 
himself says, are in favour of this view. And further, I may remark 
that Sakastana, which designates modern Sistan, doubtless shows that 
the Sakas first occupied and settled in that province and that this 
country appears afterwards to have been looked up to by the Lakas 
with patriotic feelings, since, as mentioned above, there is an honorific 
mention of Sakastana in the celebrated Mathura Lion Pillar 
Capital.“ 

Although I express my: full concurrence in these remarks of 


3 N. Chr. 1890. p. 104. 

53 See vote 41 supra; similarly Khorasan was called after the Korsan or 
Kushana tribe, Zabulistan after the Jabuli tribe of the Ephthalites, aud 
Sogdiana after the Bughdi tribe. I think these provinces received the namer 
of the tribes, as it was in these that they first gainel a firm footing and 
established themselves permanently in their conquests southwards, 
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Cunningham, I must express my dissent from his view which distin- 
guishes the family of Maues from that of Vonones and makes the 
former rulers of the Punjab, and the latter, of the country around 
Kandahar and Ghazni.'* According to him, Manes at the head of a 
Saka horde first conquered Sakastana and then advanced further into 
the east and occupied the Punjab, leaving behind him Vonones who 
afterwards either rebelled or was himself made the ruler of Sakastana 
by Maues who was content with his Indian dominions. On the 
death of Maues, Vonones and Azas disputed each the claim of the 
other to the throne, and it was settled by both maintaining their 
equal authority. And, further, as the coins of Maues are found only 
in the Punjab, and of Azas and Azilises little beyond Jelalabad, 
whereas the money of Vonones and Spalirises is confined to the 
country around Kandahar and Ghazni, Cunningham holds that Azas 
and Azilises were the successors of Maues. Now, in the first place, 
I cannot but feel certain that the sequence of the reigns of Vonones, 
Spalirises, Azas I., Azilises and Azas II. deduced from the legends 
of their coins is indisputable. Why then should we not regard 
these princes as members of one and the same dynasty ? Again, 
Cunningham maintains that the claim to the throne of Maues, con- 
tested by Vonones and Azas, was adjusted by admitting the equal: 
authority of Azas.” But we have seen that on coins which he strikes 
together with Vonones and Spalirises, the name of Azas is restricted 
to the reverse. This shows that he was tributary to Vonones and 
Spalirises, This conclusion is assented to by Cunningham himself, 
who says that “politically they were certainly connected, as Azas 
acknowledged the supremacy of Vonones and afterwards of Spalirises 
by placing their names on the obverse on his coins. It is there- 
lore evident that during the life-time of Vonones and Spalirises, Azas 
was their subordinate. Further, according to Cunningham, Azas 
succeeded Maues, but I cannot comprehend how this can be so, when 
the legends on his coins distinctly and unmistakably connect him 
with Vonones and Spalirises and show him to be the successor of the 
latter, whereas no such connection with Maues is at all discernible. 

We shall now examine the argument often adduced in favour of 
the first place in the dynastic list assigned to Maues. Such numis. 
matists as Wilson, Von Sallet, Percy Gardner and Cunningham'* 

** N. Chr. 1890, pp. 108 r. F. Chr. 1890, p. 107. 

% Ar. Ant, p. 313; Gard. Intro., p. xl.; N. Chr. 1890, p. 110; Ihid. 1888, 
p. 242. 
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have maintaned that since there are two types of Maues' coins whioh 
are identical with those of Demetrius and Apollodotus, he waa not 
much posterior to these Greek princes and must therefore be regarded 
as the earliest prince of the Saka dynasty. Accordingly he hasbeen 
placed about 70 B. C. by Gardner and about 100 B. C. by Cunning- 
ham. The question that we have now to consider is: ‘Is identity of 
type a sure mark of contemporaneity? I believe that when the type 
of any two kings' coins is alike or even identical, it does not necessarily 
follow that they were contemporary or even nearly contemporary to 
each other. It is not unlikely that the coinage of one of these kings 
was in circulation in the time of the other to whom it might have 
suggested types for his coinage. And this in fact appears to be the 
case from the coins of Maues himself. For one type of his coins is 
a close imitation of a coin of Apollodot us, and another an exact copy 
of a coin of Demetrius. And if we availed ourselves for the moment. 
of the dates assigned by Gardner“ to the Greek and the Indo- 
Scythian princes, there would be an interval of ninety years between 
Demetrius and Apollodotus and of thirty years between Apollodotus 
and Maues. Demetrius is thus anterior to Maues by one hundred 
and twenty years. Thischronological difference between the Greek 
and the Indo-Scythian king is, in my opinion, much less than it most: 
probably is. However, even if we accept it, it can scarcely be 
reasonably maintained that Maues was contemporary or even nearly 
contemporary with Demetrius. Identity of type is therefore not a 
sure proof of contemporaneity, and, in particular, in the case of 
Maues we have just seen that he cannot possibly be contemporane- 
ous with Demetrius and Apollodotus at the same time, seeing that 
they were removed from each other by ninety years, and from Mauen 
by one hundred and twenty, and thirty years at least respectively. 
The assertion that Manes was the first Saka ruler, entirely based on 
the argument of the identity of type, thus falls to the ground. 

Again, the fact that Manes’ coins are confined to the Punjabi 
militates against the supposition that he was the first Saka prince. 
For one would expect to find thecoinsofthe first Saka prince in 
countries to the wost and north-west ofthe Panjab, and not inthe 

(8) Gard. Intro. p. xzxiti, ua 

*8 Prof, Gardner allots an average of ten years only to every onc of the 

Greek and Scythian kings. But I think that ordinarily an average of at least 


fifteen years should be assigned to each reign. 
s» N. Chr. 1890, p. 106. 
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Punjab only. Therefore it is again supposed that Mauesand his 
horde came into the Punjab by the Karakoram pass.“! But the 
improbability or even the impossibility of its being used wo have 
already shown on the authority of General Cunningham himself. 
Besides, the theory itself to support which this supposition is made, 
we have shown to be groundless, as it makes Maues a contemporary 
of two princes removed from each other by aninterval of ninety years 
at least. The plain conclusion, therefore, from the fact that Maues' 
coins are confined to the Punjab, that he was the last of the Saka 
princes must be accepted. Further, itis worthy of note that during 
the reigns of Vonones, Spalirises, Azas and Azilises, we find powerful 
viceroys ruling under their authority over different provinces, But 
the reign of Maues is conspicuous by the absence of viceroys, such as 
Asas was in the time of Vonones and Spalirises, or Azilises during 
the reign of Azas himself. This also shows the curtailment of the 
Saka power in Maues time, and therefore pointe to his being the last 
Saka ruler. Again, it is morally certain and I think that unless the 
contrary is proved, we may hold that the Mathura date 72 of Sodisa, 
the Taxila date 78 of Patika, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of the 
Indo-Parthian prince Gondophares, the Panjtar date 123 of a Gushana 
prince (whose name ig lost), &c., are years of one and the same era.® 
But the year 103 wasthe 26th year of the reign of Gondophares, 
who thus seems to save come tothe throne in 78. The Taxila copper. 
plate charter was issued inthe year 78. Maues and Gondophares 
were therefore contemporaries, And we know that the Saka power 


*9 [ have mentioned beretofore that the name Sakastene shows that thc 
Sakas first ocoupied and settled in that province, and thence penetrated east- 
ward into the Punjab. Hence, if Manes had been the first Saka sovereign, his 
coins would have been found to the West of the Punjab; but sinoe they are not, 
it is highly improbable that Maues was the earliest of the Saka ruere. 

*! Gard. Intro. XL. f 

42 Dr. Bülher was inclined to the same view (Vienna Ori. Jour. Vol. X.. 
p. 178), I shall show the extremely great probability of the correctness of 
his view further in-the sequel. It is interesting to find that in M. Senart's 
opinion the Taxila date of Moga and the Takht.i-Bahi date of Gondophares 
are links of the same chain and refer to the Saka era (Ind. Ant. XXI., 207). 
In my humble opinion, all thc dates mentioned above, including those given by 
M. Senart, are years of the Saka era. And the numismatic difficulty in accept - 
ing this view, to which he has ad verted, if we hold Kanishka to be the founder 
of the Saka era, disappears when it iy held (hat the cra wus not instituted by 
` Kanishka, and that he flourished a oonturx at least after Gondophares. as 
1 shall attempt Lo show further on. 
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was overthrown by Gondophares, whose coins found all over the 
Punjab, as well as at Kandahar, Sistan, Jelalabad and Begram,” 
doubtless prove that his sway was established over all the territories 
formerly held by the Sakas. Maoes is therefore the last prince of 
the Saka dynasty. Accordiog to our view, Vonones, the earliest, first 
conquered Arachosia and Drangiana, and thence pressed his victories 
farther into the Punjab. And in all these districts the coins of 
Vonones’ viceroys are found. We therefore hold that, like almost all 
invaders, Vonones entered into the Punjab from the west and not 
through Kashmir. From the find-spots of their coins, Vonones and 
Spalirises appear to have ruled over Arachosia, Drangiana, the lower 
Kabul valley, and the Western Punjab.“ But after the death of the 
atter, Azas I. seems to have lost many of the Saka possessions in 
Afghanistan, his rule being confined only to the lower Kabul valley and 
the Punjab, where his coins have been found in abundance.” The 
dominions of Azilises and Azas II. were much the same as those of 
Azas I. It thus appears that after Spalirises, the diminution of the 
extent of the Saka kingdom had set in Afghanistan till the whole 
was lost in the reign of Maues, whose sway, as we have seen, was 
restricted to the Punjab only, We know that the Saka dynasty was 
supplanted by the Indo-Parthians. When they commenced their 
inroads and pressed upon the ‘Sakas, the latter had naturally to leave 
their possessions in Afghanistan and the west more and more into 
the hands of their conquerors and remain content with their Indian 
dominions; and finally the Western Punjab also was wrested from 
them by Gondophares. 

It has been observed above that it is natural to suppose the date 
78 of the Taxila plate as a year of the era not started by Moga 
or Maues, but used in his time, that this era is iu all likelibood the 
Saka era, and that if we could fix upon the first Saka prince of the 
imperial dynasty to which Maues belonged, we should find the origina- 
tor of the Saka era. With this end in view, we have determined the 
following order of succession of these Saka rulers, viz., (i) Vonones. 
(ii) Spalirises, (iii) Azas I., (iv) Azilises. (v) Azas IL, and (vi) Maues. 
Vonones thus appears to be the first prince of the Saka dynasty, and 


*3 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 122-123; Ganl. Intro. XLV. 

61 N. Chr. 1890, pp. 106-107; Gard. Intro. XLI. Since the coins of Azas, 
when a viceroy of Vonoues and Spalirises, are found in the Western Panjab, 
the latter appear to have had it under their sway. 

95 Ar. Ant., p. 321; N. Chr. 1890, p. 110. 
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hence the founder of the Saka era. And, further, if we assign an 
average duration of fifteen years to the reign of each one of these 
kings, our calculation gives the year 76 as the initial year of the 
reign of Maues, and the year 90 as the last year of that reign. This 
result fits excellently ; for in the first place the initial year of his 
reign, according to our recokening, is earlier than and hence not 
inconsistent with the date 78 of the Taxila plate of Patika, and. 
secondly, his reign closes before the date 103 of the Takht-i-Bah, 
inscription, when Gondophares was alive and ruling over the Punjab. 
For about thirteen years the dominions of Gondophares and Maues 
were conterminous with one another, and shortly before or after the 
year 90, Gondophares wrested the Punjab from the Sakas. If this 
line of reasoning has any weight, the Saka era originates from 
Vonones. The coins of Vonones have not yet been obtained, but 
those of his viceroys have been found in Arachosia, Sistan, the lower 
Kabul valley, and the Western Punjab. To my mind it appears that 
the seat of Vonones’ government lay to the west or north-west of 
Sistan, and that he subjugated Sistan, Arachosia, and other districts 
in the neighbourhood and appointed viceroys to govern them. 
Vonones must therefore have been a powerful sovereign. It has 
heen alleged that Vonones sounds an Indo-Parthian name. But we 
have seen that his successors were Azas, Azilises, and Manes—which 
names are unquestionably Indo-Scythian. We may therefore suppose 
either that some of the Saka kings assumed Indo-Parthian names as 
they did Indian, or that, as remarked by Mr. Rapson," a strong 
Parthian element was existent among the Sakes of this period. Be 
that as it may, if Azas, Azilises, and Maues were Sakas, their pre- 
decessor Vonones must be of Saka origin. 

We have thus determined that Vonones was the founder of the 
Saka era, or, what is the same thing, we have seen that the Imperial Saka 
supremacy is to be assigned to the second half of the first and the 
first half of the second century after Christ. And in order to find 
ont the English equivalent of the dates in the reigns of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Visudeva—which is the principal topic of our discus- 
sion, we have to settle how many years after the extinotion of the 
Saka sovereignty Kanishka and his successors flourished. 

I have remarked above that the Mathura date 72 of Sodása, the 
Taxila date 78 of Patika, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of Gondophares, 

** Indian Coins, p. 8. 
88 
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the Panjtar date 123 of a Gushana prince whose name is lost, &c., 
are all years of one and the same era, And, further, since the first 
two dates, as we have seen, must be Saka years, the other dates also 
must be referred to the Saka era. Now, if these dates belong to the 
same era, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 is later than the Taxila date 
78, and the Panjtar date 123 later than the Takht-i-Bahi date 103. 
And this result is quite in keeping with the generally accepted fact 
that the Saka rule over North-western India was overthrown by the 
Indo-Parthians and the Indo-Parthians by the Kushanas, Again, it 
might be objected that these dates cannot refer to the same era, as 
we have them to suppose that after the lapse of only twenty ycars the 
Kushanas succeeded the Indo-Parthians in the sovereignty over 
Gandhara and the Punjab. But it must be borne in mind that the 
coins of Gondophares have come from the lower Kabul valley, the 
upper and the lower Indus valley, Sistan and Kandahar, but those of 
his successors Orthagnes, Abdgases, Pakores, &c., have been obtained 
all over these regions, except the lower Kabul and the upper Indus 
valley.“ These last-mentioned territories were not therefore after 
Gondophares in the possession of his successors, and must therefore have 
been seized by the Kushanas. The difference of only twenty years 
between the Takht-i-Bahi and Panjtar dates is thus explained not by 
the supposition that the Indo-Parthian power became extinct in that 
short period, but by the inference from the find-spots of coins that the 
lower Kabul and the upper Indus valley were lost to the Indo-Parthians 
soon after the death of Gondophares and occupied by the Kushanas. 
Now, I cannot but think that there are no cogent reasons to hold 
that Kanishka was the originator of any era. Certainly he was not 
the king who first established the independence of the Kushana 
dynasty. For 80 far as our knowledge goes, the real founder of this 
dynasty was Kujula-Kadphises. Nor was he the first Kushana 
sovereign who struck gold coins, if they are to be supposed as an 
indication of the extension of power and prosperity. For the gold 
coinage was first issued by his predecessor Wema-Kadphises, Nor 
does he appear to be a great conqueror who extended the dominions 
inherited by him, The coins of his predecessor were collected along 
the Kabul valley and were found all over the Punjab and the North- 
western provinces as far eastward as Gorakhpur and Ghazipur."* 
63 N. Chr. 1889, p. 277; Ar. Ant. pp. 353 and 358. It deserves to be noticed 
that the coins of Wema-Kadphises have not been found in abundanee only at 
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And Kanishka, to judge from the find-spots of his coins, does not 
seem to have added to these vast dominions. Perhaps, it may be 
argued that from the Rajatarangint we learn that Kanishka and his 
successors ruled over Kashmir, whereas we have no evidence to hold 
that Wema-Kadphises ever possessed that province. Bat I think 
that since Kanishka and his successors are mentioned in the Rajataran- 
gini only as the founders of new cities, the omission of the name of 
Wema-Kadphises may be explained away by the fact that he did not 
found any new town. Even granting that Kanishka first subjugated 
Kashmir, the mere conquest of such a small and not an important 
province as Kashmir would not entitle him to be called a great 
conqueror. It is therefore inconceivable why Kanishka should be 
considered as the originator of any era.’ The principal thing that 
has immortalized his name is his conversion to Buddhism and the 
assembly of Buddhist monks convened under his patronage. But I 
cannot understand how this fact can be sufficient to make him the 
founder of anera, I am therefore strongly inclined to hold with 
Cunningham? that the dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka, 
Huvishka and Viisudeva are abbreviated by the omission of hundreds. 
The questions that now arise are: how many hundreds have been 
omitted and to what era are the full dates to be referred ? 

Four kings at the most appear to have reigned before Kanishka, 
viz. Kujula-Kadphises, Kujula-Kara-Kadphises, the Namelesa King 
and Wema-Kadphises. With the question whether or not the Name- 
less King was a Kushana prince we are not concerned. For anyhow 


a few specific places or soatterel sparsely over many places, but that they 
have been obtained in plenty and over almost the whole of the Kabul valley, the 
Punjab and the North-western provinces as far as Gorakhpur and Ghazipur. 
The inference from the find-spots of his coins, as regards tbe extent of his 
dominions, is almost certain, and not ovcrshadowed by doubt as in most cases 
where this form of argument is utilised. 

% Gardner thinks that the Saka era was perhaps started by Kadphises II., 
i.e. Wema-Kadphises, since he begins the issue of Indo-Scythian gold coins : 
and Kanerki's earliest date is the year 9" (Gard. Intro. li., note). Since the 
above was written by Gardner, np inscription has beer discovered which js 
dated in the year 5 in thereign of Kanishka (Ep. Ind. I., 381). Conoeding 
however that the yenr 9 is the earliest date of Kanishka, it is next to impos- 
sible that Wema-Kadphises should have reigned only for eight years, as his 
coins have been colleoted in vast numbers over a very wide region. 

70 Book of Indian Eras, p. 41; N. Chr. 1892, pp. 44-45; but I do not agree 
with him in referring the dates of Kanishka and his succescors io the 
Seleukidan era, as will be noticed furtber on. 
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we have to take the period of his reign into consideration. That he 
reigned after Kujala-Kadphises and before Kanishka and over the 
Kushana dominions can easily be shown. The find-spots of his 
coins“ show that the extent of his kingdom was almost the same as 
that of Wema-Kadphises—which means that he ruled over the 
Kushana territories. A coin has been noticed by Cunningham” 
which bears on the reverse the faces of the Nameless King and 
Wema-Kadphises with their peculiar symbols in front of them. On 
his copper coins Wema-Kadphises assumes the titles that are found 
on the coinage of the Nameless King only. Various other similarities 
have been mentioned by Cunningham, which indubitably indicate 
that he was not far removed in time from Wema-Kadphises, and that 
for some time and over some region at Jeast, as can be inferred from 
that peculiar coin, they were contemporaries reigning together. 
We must not however suppose that for long they were ruling together 
over the same territories or were intimately connected with each 
other, For the coinsof the Nameless King are mostly of copper and 
rarely of silver, while those of Wema-Kadphises are of copper and gold, 
and not a single specimen of silver has hitherto been discovered. The 
Nameless King therefore ruled over the Kushana territories after 
Kujula-Kadphises and before Kanishka, and had an altogether 
separate reign, at any rate for a long time.“ Now, each one of these 
kings seems to have had a long reign as appears from the vast 
number of coins found.“ Assuming that the Kushana ruler, whose 
name is lost in the Panjtar inscription, is Kujula-Kadphises, and that 
he began to reign independently in 120, f. e. three years before 123, 
the date of the inscription, an average period of twenty years to each 

71 Ar. Ant., p. $32; N. Chr. 1890, p. 115; Zbid. 1892, p. 72. 

13 N. Chr. 1892, p. 56. 

78 [n my opinion, Wema-Kalphises came after the Nameless Ring, For 
if the Namcless King is placed between Wema-Kadphises and Kanishka, we 
should find his gold coins, but the Nameless King «does not appear to have 
issued gold coinage. 

7% This, however, cannot be said of Kujula-Kara-Kadphises. In fact, the 
general current of opinion amongst numismmatiste is to regard the coins of this 
prince as different types of the coinage of Kujula-Kadphises (Rapsou : Indian 
Coins, p. 17), so that before Kanishka there lived only three princes, tiz. 
Kujula-Kadphises, the Nameless King, ani Wema-Kadphises. We have thus 
tbree reigns covering a perio of eighty years, or an average period of 263 
years for each onc of the three princes—a perio which agrees with the 
abundance of their coins better than the period of twenty years which we 
have assigned to each. 
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one of these kings brings Wema-Kadphises’ reign to a close in 200. 
And I have stated above that the Panjtar date is in all likelihood a 
Saka year. Wema-Kadphises therefore ceased to reign about 200 
Saka, i.e. 278 A. D. The dates of the inscriptions of Kanishka, 
Havishka, and Vásudeva are therefore recorded with two hundreds 
omitted, and refer to the Saka era. 

According to this view, the following will be the dates of the 
Kushana princes Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vasudeva :— 

For Kanishka, we have inscriptions with the years 5-28, i. e. 
(20]5—[2]28 S. E., 1. e. 283-306 A. D. 

For Huvishka, we have inscriptions with the years 29-60, i. e. 
(2]29—[2160 S. E., i. e. 307-338 A. D. 

For Vasudeva, we have inscriptions with the years 74-98, i. e. 
[2]74—[2]98 S. E., i. e. 352-376 A. D. 

We have thus come to the conclusion that the dates in the 
reigns of Kanishka, Huvisbka, and Vasudeva are to be explained by 
the omission of two hundreds of the Saka era. This result agrees 
with the Mathura date 29 (9 7) of a king whose titles are given but 
whose name is not specified. For, as Dr. Bühler has remarked, 
the type of characters of the Mathura inscription, which bears this 
date, points to the time of one of these three princes, and I may 
udd that the titles mentioned, especially the expression Rájátirájs, are 
those which are peculiar to these Kushana kings. If the date 29 (9?) 
of this Mathura incription thus in all likelihood belongs to the timeof 
these princes, our view that in other Kusbana documents the dates are 
recorded by leaving out two hundreds is confirmed. The date 29 (9 ?) 
must thüs belong to the reign of Vásudeva. 

It will be seen that by holding that Vonones was the founder of 
the Saka era, and that the dates of Kanishka and his successors 
are Saka years abbreviated by the omission of two hundreds, we have 
placed these Indo-Scythian princes much later than almost all anti- 
quarians have done. I shall therefore now proceed to show that the 
periods which we have assigned to them alone are consistent with 


either that two eras were used in the time of Kanishka, Huvishkn, and. Vásu- 
deva or that the dates of their inscriptions are given with two hundreds 
omitted. The former alternative appears to me to be improbable, for if two 
eras hall really been prevalent at tho same time, of certainly the numerous 
records of the Kushana period hitherto discovered, we should have found 
some at least dated according to that era. 
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what we know as certain about Northern India during the early 
centuries of the Christian era. If we suppose with Fergusson and 
Prof. Oldenberg that Kanishka originated the Saka era, i.e. that 
the dates of Kanishka and his successors, as they stand, refer to the 
Saka era, or if we hold with Cunningham that these dates are years 
of the Seleukidan era With 400 omitted, the latest date 98 of Vásu- 
de va corresponds to 176 or 186 A. D. This gives us a blank of at 
least 132 years between the latest Kushana date and the initial year 
of the Gupta era, to fill up which researches hitherto made do vot 
-furnish us with the names of any princes or dynasties. It is no doubt 
maintained by some antiquarians that what are called the later Great 
Kusbanas occupy this long period. But for howsoever long a period 
tbe later Great Kushanas may have flourished after Vásudeva, this 
much is incontrovertible that the Kushana power remained unabated 
till the time of Vasudeva, but appears to have declined after his death. 
For there is a great lack of variety in the type of the Kushana coins 
after Vásudeva,"* and the Greek legends used thereon are corrupt and 
seem to have been intended as mere ornamental borders. Again, no 
inscription of the time of any of these later Great Kushanas has yet 
been discovered ; whereas those of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Viisudeva 
have been found in numbers; and since all these numerous inscriptions 
take us only as far as the year 98, it is all but certain that not long after 
this date the Kushanas lost their supremacy, Further, the coinage of 
the later Great Kushanas appears to be restricted to the Kabul valley 
and the Punjab only, and is not found over tbe North-Western Provinces 
and Central India, where also the coins of Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka, 
Huvishka, and Vasudeva are abundant. This shows that after Vasu- 
deva the Kushana rule over the North-Western Provinces and Central 
India was overthrown. So that we may safely conclude that after the 
death of Vasudeva the Kushanas ceased to be supreme rulers, and 
their sway was confined to a much smaller region. There is not 
the slightest indication whatever of any royal dynasty intervening 
between the death of Vasudeva and the rise of the Guptas and sup- 
planting the Kushana sovereignty. But if our theory is accepted, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva are brought sufficiently close to 
the Guptas, the blank of 132 years completely disappears, and the 
Guptas obviously appear to have brought about the downfall of 
the Kushanas, as is generally accepted. Nay, we can even determine 
ie N. Chr. 1893, pp. 115-116; Rapson: Indian Coins, p. 18, 5 74; Jour. 
Ben. Asiatic Sooiety, LXIII., pp. 179-181. 
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which Gupta prince in all probability conquered and reduced the 
Kushanas. For the date 98 of Vasudeva, according to our mode 
of understanding it, is equivalent to 298 Saka, i. e. 376 A.D. And 
certainly about this time the Guptas had secured independence 
and were fast rising in power, as will be seen from the Allahabad 
pillar inscription recording expeditions of conquest of Samudragupta. 
Bat Samudragupta does not appear to have subdued the Kushanas’’ 
In his inscription the expression Daivaputra Shihi Sháhánusháhi?? 
occurs, and the language there used, when divested of its rhetoricai 


17 When I cay that Samudragupta did not subdue the Kushanas, I do not 
mean to hold that he never came in conflict with them. The reign of 
Samudragupta marks the first blow dealt to the Kushnnas, as the eastern-most 
portion of the North-Western Provinces, which was undoubtedly once held ani 
po:se.s&d by the Kushanas, appears to be iualuded in his dominions, Though 
he perhaps acquired a victory or two over the Kushanas, he did not entirely 
subjugate them, and they seem to have then entered into a friendly alliance 
with Samudragupta and are spoken of as Shahi Shähànushähi, i. e, Mahárája 
Ràjátirája, in his inscription. But it was Chandragupta II. who successfully 
attacked, and overwhelmed the Kushanas, as will be shown in the toxt further. 

73 I take this to be one single compound title, designating the member of 
the imperial Kushana dynasty, oontemporaneous with Samudragupta, when the 
Allahabad pillar Inscription was incised. Mr. Smith, like Dr. Fleet, has split 
up this expression into three different titles. denoting three different princes 
But I do not understand how the word Shahi or 8háhánusháhi by itself can be 
supposed to have been used to designate particular princes, as the words are 
not certainly tribal names, at any rate were not so at that time, but are 
ordinary titles corresponding to Mahárája or RAjatiraja. Bhàhi and Bbáhánu. 
shähi cannot thus be either dynastic or proper names. The last evidently 
corresponds as stated iu the text to the expression Shaonano Shao on the coins 
of the three Kushana princes, and when the distinctive appellation Devaputra 
is read before the titles, the doubt is almost wholly cleared and the expression 
must undoubtedly be taken to refer to the Kushana:, for we know that 
Devaputra was n specific name by which the Kusbanas were known, I therc- 
fore take the whole expression Daivaputra Shähl Sh4b4nush4hi as equivalent 
to Mahárája RBajatiraja Devaputra and as alluding to one prince of the 
imperial Kuehana family. By the bye, it may be mentioned that Mr. Smith, 
taking each one of the words of this compound to be u separate name denoting 
a distinct prince, identifies Sbáh! with some prince of the Kidára, i.e. the 
Little Kushana dynasty reigning about Kandahar. But Kidára, the founder of 
this dynasty who has been identified with Kitolo of the Chinese writers, is 
*upposed to have conquered Gandhára about 428 A. D. and to have reigned 
previously to this date to the north of Caucasus until the time of the inroads of 
the Hünas (J. R. A. 8, 1897, pp. 905-907; N. Chr. 1893, pp. 184-185; Jour. 
Beng. Asia. Socie. LXIII, 183) How therefore any prince of the Kidára 
dynasty can be a contemporary of Bamudragupta, 1 cannot imagine, 
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hyperbole, clearly implies that the Kushanas had entered into a 
friendly alliance with Samudragupta and that they were practically 
independent, It may also be observed that the title Shähünu- 
sháhi, which is identical with Shaonano Shao, occurring in the legends 
of the Kushana coins, and which is equivalent to the Sanskrit epi- 
thet Räjadhiräja or the Greek expression Basilens Basileon, indicates 
that the prince who assumed it was a paramount sovereign, and that 
his supreme power was still unshaken, at any rate to any serious 
extent, Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Obandragupta IT.. 
who was the greatest and most powerful Gupta Prince. And it is he 
who seems to have eclipsed the glory of the Kushanas. For his 
coins have been found in Rámnagar in the Bareili district, Soron in 
the Eta district, Sunit near Ludiána, Panipat and Alwar."? An in- 
scription referring itself to his reign has also been discovered at 
Mathura. But neither any coins nor any inscription of the reign of 
Samudragupta has been found in those regions. [t is therefore almost 
certain that Chandragupta II. attacked and overwhelmed the Kusha- 
nas and brought the whole of the North-Western Provinces at least 
under his rule, The earliest known date of Chandragupta II. is 82 
G. E., i. e. 400 A. D. In all probability he succeeded to the throne 
long before. The latest ascertained date of Vasudeva is 98, i. e. 298, 
according to our theory, corresponding to 376 A. D. It was between 
376 A. D. and 400 A. D. therefore that Vasudeva was vanquished 
by Chandragupta. In all likelihood the event must have taken 
place soon after 298 S. E. or 376 A. D.; for in the inscription bearing 
that date Vasudeva is called only a Riijan and the imperial titles are 
omitted. Already therefore he had been reduced to subordinate posi- 
tion before 376 A. D. l 

We have thus made the Guptas the immediate successora of the 
Kushanas in the supremacy over the North-Western Provinces and 
Eastern Malwa. The only conceivable objection of any force that may 
be urged against this view is that paleographic evidence does not sup- 
port it. But, in my opinion, paieographic evidence, far from contra- 
dicting this view, strengthensit. Dr. Bühler has noticed that ka of 
the Kushana inscriptions has occasionally the Gupta form, and that 
instances of sg. with its left limb turned into a loop such as is to be met 
with in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, are not 


19 J. B. A. B. (N. S.) 1882, p. 48; Ibid, 1893, p. 104. 
59 Cor. Ins. Ind. III., pp. 25-28. 
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wanting.’! The letters ra and na engraved in the well-known Mathura 
inscription of Chandragupta II. aud Kumáragupta I.® are also to be 
found in those of the Kushana period. But there may appear to be 
some difference regarding the character ma. But as Cunningham has 
assured us, & the so-called Gupta form of ma occurs in a Kushana in- 
scription dated 98. The later form thus appears to have come into 
vogue about the close of the Kushana supremacy. He has also obser- 
ved that the older form of ma which was almost invariably used in the 
time of the Kushanas was not unknown in the north during the reign 
of Samudragupta, and I may add, of Chandragupta II., as will be 
seen from the way in which the letter is incisedin the words *Pará- 
krama’ and ‘Vikramaditya’ in the legends of their coins respectively. 
It is thus plain that in the time of these Gupta princes at any rate, both 
the forms of ma were prevalent and the new form came to be uscd a 
little before the time of the overthrow of the Kushana power by 
Chandragupta II. Nor can it be said that in the Gupta period there is 
any marked permanent change in the form of the letter na; for the zh 
the loop form of that period may be seen in the word Kritinta’™ in 
the Mathura inscription of Chandragupta II., the usual form of it of the 
Kushana period is to be seen in the words utpannasya’ and 'tatpari- 
grihltena,' Further the loop-form is not peculiar to the Gupta period, 
since it may be noticed in the Kushana inscriptions® also and was not 
the only form used even after the extinction of the Gupta soverrignty 
as both occur in an inscription at Mathura dated 230 G. E. The only 
notable difference that appears to me is with respect to the medial 7. 
Excepting this, there are no characters in the Gupta inscriptions at 
Mathura which are not to be found in the epigraphical records of the 
time of the Kushanas, And no less an authority on paleography than 
Dr. Bühler bears testimony to this fact. In his work Indische Palco- 
graphie’ 87 he says: All these peculiarities (ofthe Kushana period) 
as well the advanced forms of the medial vowel d in rd, u iu ku andin 
stu and o in 10 appear in the northern alphabets of the following 
period, that of the Gupta inscriptions aud that of the Bower MS. 
either without change or are the prototypes of the furms there appear- 
ing. The literary alphabets in use at Mathura in the first and 


8. Ep. Ind. I., 373-73. s3 Ibid. IL, 210, No. 39, 

93 Arch. Sur. Reports III., 37-38. 5* Vide the preceding vote, 

as Vide in the plates socompanying Büllers Iudische Paleoge iphie. 
tafel III., 26—IV. 

86 Cor. Ins. Ind. III., pL xl. D. 87 Indischen Palecgraphie. p. 41. 
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second centuries after Christ were perhaps very nearly or altogether 
alike to the later ones, and the mixing up of the old forms is to be 
attributed only to the imitation of older votive inscriptions.” As 
regards the fact that the type of characters of the Gupta period at 
Mathura almost fully agrees with that of the Kushana, we are quite 
at one with Dr. Biihler. But he ascribes this agreement of the form 
of the letters to an attempt at imitating the older votive inscriptions, 
because he sticks to the cherished belief that Kanishka lived in the 
first century A. D. and probably even earlier. Any conscious 
attempt at imitating the letters of the older inscriptions is in itself im- 
probable and on our-view of the matter which we have developed so 
far it is quite unnecessary to make any such supposition, for we hold 
that Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva immediately preceded the 
Guptas and that the last prince at any rate was a contemporary of 
Chandragupta II. The close resemblance of alphabets is thus to be 
accounted for by the fact that the Kushana and the Gupta inscriptions 
et Mathura belong to almost the same period ; and thus the paleo- 
graphic evidence far from contradicting our view affords a strong 
confirmation thereof. 


s6 Ind. Ant. XXVII, p. 49, note 4. 
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Art. XVIII.— On the date of the poet Mágha, By K. B. Patuax, B. A. 
(Read 19th October 1899.) 


Mügha is one of the most distinguished Sanskrit poets, His fame 
rests entirely on the Sidupflavadha. This is the only production of 
his muse that has come down to us. It is considered a masterpiece 
of Sanskrit literature, and takes rank with the immortal preductions of 
Kálidása and Bháravi. It is a great favourite with Sanskrit students 
in every part of India, and its immense popularity is attested by the 
existence of numerous commentaries on it, which belong to different 
parts of the country, though the one by Mallin&tha is accorded the 
palm of excellence by universal consent. Vallabhadéva and Kshé- 
mendra quote some verses as those of Magha!. Since these are not found 
in the Sisupälavadha, it is conjectured by scholars that the poet gave 
to the world some other creations of his genius, which are now lost. 

As a rule, Indian poets rarely give an account of themselves, or 
allude to contemporary men and events. To this rule Mágha is an. 
exception. He tells* us that his father was Dattaka, and his grand- 
father, Suprabhadéva. Regarding the latter we are favoured with 
some interesting particulars. Suprabhadéva held the office of prime 
minister to a king who listened to his advice with as great respect as 
the enlightened public received the words of the revered Buddha. It 
may be easily inferred from this statement that in the days of our 
poet Buddhism counted among its votaries men of highly cultivated 
minds, and that the king also, to whom the poet's family owed so much, 
professed that faith, The poet naturally hoped that the king's name 
would descend to future ages. But this hope has not been realised. 
The royal patron of letters has narrowly escaped being immortalised. 
He has suffered so much from successive generations of scribes, through 
whose hands the Siéupálavadha has passed, that it is hard to determine 
what his name exactly was, since it occurs in maruscripts in a variety 
of forms? And we look in vain for any of the variants of the king's 
name in the numerous inscriptions, the publication of which we owe to 
the labours of scholars who have worked inthe field of Indian archeo- 
logy, Thus it is obvious that the autobiographical stanzas with 


1 Durgápras&de's edition of Siéup4lavadhs, introduction. 
2 SisupAlavadha, concluding verses. 
3 Durgáprasáda's edition of SisupAlavadhba, introduction, 
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which the author winds up his brilliant poem, throws no light on his 
age. 

It is well-known that the ckronology of Sanskrit literature remains 

yet to be settled ; and the date of Mágha, like that of many other 
Indian authors, has formed the subject of controversy among scholars. 
Prof. Jacobi assigns him to the middle of the sixth century, while 
Dr. Joh. Klatt places him at the beginning of the tenth century of 
the Christian era.“ Mr. Datta in his excellent work on Civilization 
in Ancient India refers the poet* to the twelfth century. A serious 
difficulty that we encounter in our attempt to determine the age of 
Mágha is found in the fact that the Bhéjaprabandhs, the Prabandha 
Chintámani and the Prabhávakacharita have put into circulation a 
number of traditionary stories concerning Mágha which make him 
contemporary with king Dhója of Dhárá. The authenticity of these 
stories has been discussed at length by the late Pundit Durgáprasáda 
in the introduction to his valuable edition of the Si$upálavadha, and 
the conclusion at which he arrives is that they cannot be received as 
matters of real history. One reason which he assigns for this view 
is that Migha is quoted by Anandavardhana who belongs to tbe 
latter half of the ninth century. 

That these stories are wholly without foundation is also 
confirmed by many other facts. Mägha is mentioned in a 
Kanarese inscription®, dated Saka 1102. The Sisupalavadha is 
quoted? by king Bhója himself in his Sarasvatikanthábharana. Mágha 
is also mentioned in the Yaégastilaka® by Sómadéva who finished his 
work in Saka 881, when the Rashtrakita king Krishnerája III. was 
reigniug. This last reference is ample to prove that Mágha was not 
contemporary with king Bhôja, as the latter's uncle Munja was taken 
prisoner by Tailapa II. who defeated Kakkal, the last of the Rash- 
trakütas, and revived the Chálukya empire.“ 

But the earliest and most interesting reference to Mágha occurs in 
the Kavirijamarga which was composed by Nripatunga, the most 
accomplished prince of his age, shortly after his accession to the 
throne, which took place in A. D. 814. It is evident that in the 
first half of the ninth century Mágha was regarded by Nripatunga’s 


* Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. IV., pp. 61 and 236. 

5 Dutt. Book, V. Chapter XII. 6 Ind, Ant. V., p. 46. 
7 Si&updlavadha, IX. 6; Aufrecht's catalogue (1891) 446, 

8 Dr, Peterson’s Report for 1883-84, p. 45. 

9 Dynasties of the Kanarese country. 
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contemporaries as a clnssical author of acknowledged excellence ns he 
is ranked in the last-named work!? with the immortal author of the 
Sakuntalá, and this judgment is ratified by succeeding ages. The 
inference that we can deduce from these facts is that Mägha must 
have lived before the ninth century. 

The earliest limit to the age of the poet is furnished by a well-known 
versel! in the second canto of the Sisupälavadha which distinctly alludes 
to the two grammatical] treatises, the Kásiküvritti and its commentary 
called Nyása. These are the works composed by eminent Buddhist 
authors who adorn our literary annals, Mägha alludes to them as a 
flattering compliment to the followers of Sákyasimha, to whose sect, 
as we have seen, the royal patron of his family belonged. From a 
similar desire Migha is led to compare Hari}? to Bodhisattva, and the 
princes, who marched under the banner of Sisupäla, to the host of Mara 
or the Satan of the Buddhistic legend. 

The Kasikavritti is the joint production of Jayáditya and 
Vämana. As regards the former author the Chinese traveller I-tsing 
tells!? us that he was a follower of Gautama Buddha and that he died 
about A. D. 661-662. The Káá&ikávritti is explained by Jinéndra 
buddhi in his work entitled Nyisa. Both these works are durable 
monuments of Buddhistic learning, and are so valuable as to make 
I-tsing’s co-religionists of any age or country really proud of them. 
And yet while I-tsing gives us information about Jayáditya, he does 
not so much as mention his illustrious commentator ; and his silence 
is highly significant. 

We must bear in mind the fact that the sole object of I-tsing’s 
travels in India was to collect literary and historical information con- 
cerning authors whose genius has shed an undying light over 
Buddhism. It is to the diligence of this enlightened traveller and 
his two eminent predecessors that we are indebted for the preservation 
of such information, which would have otherwise been lost to the 
world. We can therefore easily conclude from I-tsing’s silence about 
Jinéndrabuddhi that the latter did not flourish during the interval of 
44 years that elapsed between the date of Jayáditya's death and that 
of I-tsing's departure from India, which took place in A. D. 695. 


10 Introduction to my edition of the Kavirájamárga. 

11 SisupAlavadha, II., 112. 

13 Idem. XV., 58. 

15 India, what can it teach us? First edition, p. 346. Bee also English 
translation of I-tsing’s work, Chap. XXXIV., p. 176. 
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For these reasons the composition of the Nyasa must be referred to 
the first half of the eighth century. Mágha must be placed still later 
as he mentions the Nyása, though as I have proved, he cannot have 
lived after the commencement of the ninth century. From these facts 
we can safely conclude that the author of the Sisupálavadha flourish- 
ed in the latter part of the eighth century. 


